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VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


- 3 1 


AND THE OTHER 


LORDS ue GENTLEMEN, 


- 


* 
* 


COMPOSING THAT 
Hi ghly Reſpectable Body, 
THE DUBL IN SOCIETY. 


My Lords cable : 


\VER ambitious of obeying Your com- 
mands, and af co-operating with Your 
views for the public good, I have gone 
through the Six Weeks, and Six Months 
Tours of Mr. I. zung 3 and in the e 
ſheets, preſent you with an Mu rp 
that ineſtimable writer's labaurs, in that pat 
of information, 


* 


. the execution of it 1 have, as near * . 
J 7 * adhered to the inſtructions containgd = 
Your ee of thy $0, day ﬀf 


23 We 
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| Ang the © common farmer, it wi ſhew that 2 
5 1 


becomes unneceſſary for me to point out to 


5 


tain that I have left much behind. 


the manner I preſcribed to myſelf i in the hur- i 8 


article of information into ſeparate chapters; 


it has merit: but the idea of ſuch an abridg- 
ment having originally ſprung from You, it 


* * 0 i * 
SS „ = wh pe 4 ai 2 $ * 


- whom the merit belongs; I claim no other 
ſhare in it, than what comes within the 
Iincereſt wiſhes to ſerve You well. 


We VY a e 


' Thar theeriginal ks exhibſes ſource ® 
of information, every man who has read them 
with attention will admit —How far I have | 
done juſtice to the author, I can only ſub- | 
mit to Your candid judgment: That I have 
taken much is certain ; but it is no leſs cer- 4 


Tuls circumſtance brings me under the 
neceſſity of explaining to You, my reaſons i 
for purſuing the method I have taken in fra- 
ming this abridgment, becauſe it differs from 


ry of my ideas, in the moment, You did iſh 
me the honour to conſult me upon it; from 
the firſt darts of imagination, I apprehended iſ 
the mode would be, to digeſt each ſubject i 
which ſhould be taken from our author, un- 


der diſtin heads, with a view to bring each 


and if my memory fails me not, T ſuggeſted 
3 to that effect, the da You were 
- to call me to town upon this buſineſs: 

t when J came to look again at the works, 
wich I had read about fix months before, 
and to > conſider the * I found the 
ri 5 5 method 


4m Ho 9 was wy a 


aw A 


A 


EE method' of throwing the whole into chapters, 
old be attended: with great injuſtice, nor 
only to our author, but to ſeveral gentlemen: 
and farmers, who it appears, have puriued 
practical huſbandry with a laudable ſpirit. — 
By chapters, the ingenuity which led Mr. 
Loung to frame ſuch a wonderful combina- 
tion of ideas, as it now appears he had for- 
med befere his tours, muſt have been hid- 
dien; the zeal, which ſo apparently fired: his- 
imagination for the public good, have been 
/ nmothered; and that perſevering ſpirit, which 
> caſſuredly actuates his mind to go through 
ſuch prodigious undertakings, have totally 
: diſappeared : It is true, all theſe, and many 
other of our Author's glories, are much, 
very much obſcured by the abridgment, but 
not altogether extinguiſhed. — The admirable: ' 
e ppirit and ingenuity, with which many gen- 
s 7 tlemen and farmers have purſued practical 
- agriculture, would have fallen into a languid 
1 detail of operations, unanimated by that bold- 
- 5 neſs of ideas, activity of genius, love of 
d improvement, and anxiety for the public 
1 8 good, which ſo manifeſtly, have been the 
d 3&8 guide of their inſtructive purſuits, = 


co "3 wu OP y Hou ng 


2 A KF.” preſerve theſe. intereſting objects, to 
he fford each amiable actor in this ſcene of 
national wealth, and national dignity, as 


4 large a ſhare of that merit he is entitled to, 
0 as the nature and deſign of this abridgment 
: would admit of; and to animate, and keep 
5, alive the attention of the kind of readers 
. Tou intend it for; to excite in them not: 
a | only reverence for the characters exhibited, 


but ſuch an admiration of, and eſteem for 
„ their 


Py 


OR i - 
*  , their various and active purſuits in real. prac» le 
05 tice, as to move them to an imitation - of 
uch admirable examples. f. 


"Lp 


2 * 
7, 


TRxsx gentlemen were the motives which 
induced me to go along with our Author 
through the ſeveral counties, and to recite 
each hiſtory of ſucceſs and miſcarriage, i 
which 1 have choſen in their reſpeQive pla- 
des; becauſe, there, the /0i/, the operation, 

the manures, and the genius of the cultiva- 
tor appear al 3 the beiter enabling 
the reader to form, his own judgment, and 
draw his oH concluſions. —{\  _ 


Bz81Dxs theſe various reaſons for adopt - 
ing the mode I have choſen, there is yet 
another This abridgment lays before the 
reader, an Erirouz of the agriculture of 
many parts of England; and though there is 
= much to commend upon a general plan of 
= bufinefs, and much to admire in the cultiva- 
g tion of particular vegetables; yet, it is ap- 
_ patent, foremo/i as England ſtands with re- 

ſpe&-to other nations, in the conduct of 
her rural @cohomy.z that ſhe is far, yet, Nie. 
very far, from having arrived to that degree 
of per fe?) cultivation, which one might ima- r 
gine a nation ſo powerfully great, for ſo many. 
years in the enjoyment of domeſtic peace, 
and after fo long, and uninterrupted a prac- 


dla. 
las 


4 


tice, would ere now have arrived at. 


Ir ſtrikes me as being very remarkable, 
that even ſome of the counties which boaſt 
of, and are reputed to have arrived to ſome 
degree of perfection, ſhould make but a MF" 


TE WW wo C2 


"5 an yo ew 


rated, I ſhall name Hertfordſbire, where 
he farmers appear to have as miſerable ideas 
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"oor figure in this hiffory of the huſbandry of 
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FPuglaud; to inſtance one, that is much cele- 


K 
.- 
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ſome particulars, as I ſhould expect to find 
n the remoteſt parts of almoſt any kingdom. 


Peking for errors, we have enough of our 
pwn; we are ſearching. for information, 
here it moſt abounds in England, —We 


# rounties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Kent, and 


* 


tolle dt from our Author, and the conver ſa- 


ome viſiting, and others reſiding in theſe 
Wounties) a perfectly complete, and general 
Wood cultivation;—l mean to ſpeak of the- 
ounties at large, not of particular indivi-: 
uals; for of them, there doubtleſs are ſome 
ho outſtrip any farmers in the world. 
ind yet, in theſe, the 6% cultivated coun- 
ies in England, they do not yet know any 
ing of the cabbage huſbandry ; an im- 


and ſolid- uſe to agriculture, upon à general 
dlan of buſineſs, than any improvement that. 
has been offered during many centuries. 


Now, to ſpeak of the general, and uni- 
eerſal improvement of England or Ireland, 
or both—let us have the culture of beans in 
Arnt—the. being of turnips, and - wintering: 

2 O 24 | | of 


ball find it like fruit almoſt ripe, in the 


provement of modern date, which I pro- 
iſe myſelf will turn out to be of more real 


could name many other counties of real 
niſerable cultivation, without one ſpark of 
enius, ſpicit or invention; but we are not 


} vet, no one of theſe afford (by what I can | 


tion I have had with gentlemen of diſcern» _ 
ng judgment, and accurate obſervation ;: 


\ 


5 the; outlines of the moſt important objects 1 


[877 ; 


of cattle in Norfolk—the tillage of Sui 
(executed with bullocks, not horſes, thoſe # F b | 
devourers of all profit) and the cabþage cul- 
ture of Yorkſhire, pretty much united with | 1 
the courſes of crops about Kenſington, in Mid- 
al:fex ; interſperſed judiciouſly with clover, 
potatoes, and natural-graſs, all ſupported by 1 | 
an active and ſpirited cultivation.— And 
then we might ſay, the county, or kingdom, 
afjording ſuch a combination of excellences, il 

exhibits a complete and perfect e. 1 


Bor ſuch a plan muſt ever be liable to 
obſtruQion, where obſtinacy and ſuperſtition Wi 
prevail; much leſs can it be put in practice 
dy poor and idle cultivators ; oppreſſed too 
often by a plurality of tandlords, and heavy 
grand - jury taxes (too often unjuſtly obtained); 
or invited to negligence, drunkenneſs, and 
diſſipation, by prieſt-craft holy-days, and Wl 
other temptations _—_ to ROO and 
0 provyement. t. | 7h 


Han en "BE have bofore You, 


of huſbandry, in the higheft capability of 
perfection, with a ſketch of the impediments. 
,bo- their introduQtion ;'—— Impediments I- ar 
never to be removed, but by SEVERIT Y in Wo 
one hand—ExcouR AGEMENT and ar. an 
ELE in the other. f ce 


ey Foray mils of he latter W to be Fl 
natural ſubje& for me to follow, and which | 
L have long wiſhed to lay before You, be- ſon 
cauſe I have now! had above ten years expe- Nan 
rience of the country, and the climate, the 
pee, apd their menners, their — 
| an 


Li 


7 „ ; 
nd inabilities of every #ind, the foil; culti- 
ation and. produce.——And I have not 
nerely Areatbed the air of Jre/and—l have 
MÞitended to other circumitances—amongit 
them, I have not been unmindful of the 


( 


7, ide of Your premiums, and their con- 
b ſequences.— All the ſormer points certain- 
diy want amendment—and permit me to ſay 


(l hope without offence) from that ſincere, 
and unfeigned zeal which I have to ſerve 
rou and the kingdom, that the latter might 
be much improved by ſome change of form; 
Ind the noble purpoſes You have in view, 
nſwered more effectually, and with leſs ex- 
Spence: I am ſure ſuch a change would be 
productive of one convenience, that of Your. 
having a leſs. hurry of buſineſs, and confe- 
Wo uently more time to deliberate upon matters, 
Wnomentous to the improvement and happineſs 
f the nation. | 


Mr, former inexperience of the country, 
ith various other cauſes, have at time, 
thrown over my mind, clouds of ' timidity, 
hich have checked my reſolutions as I 


had formed. them; from a conſcious. convic- 
ion, that a combination of circumſtances, 
Wand harmony of opinion, are of as much 

porn to .bring about great changes, 

and to effect great improvements, as the ex- 
cellent choice of ſounds to perfect a piece of 
muſick.— But let this be a preſage of my 
intention, to be more firm in ſuch a cauſe as 
Yours, the national good: —If I err, it ig 
only on error in judgment, not of intention; 
and when I declare that I am totally diſin- 
tereſted (becauſe a peaceful retirement is moſt 


[wo J 


my 6bjeQ). 1 hope You will believe, that 


I am only ambitious to be aſſiſtant io Vour 


purſuits: And therefore, it You ſhall ever % 3 
be difpoſed to conſider my refleQions, opon | 
a general plan of national and ſpirited im- 


rovement, You have only to ' continiand, 
and I ſhall obey. 


Bor, permit me to premiſe, that this is 
a buſineſs comprehending ideas of too nume - 
rous and extenſive a nature, to be judged of 
by a ſlight and ſuperficial inveſtigation, in WW 
the horty or diſpatch of a day :—the com- 
bination of objects, all conſpiring to one 


1 
4 


great point, muſt be examined to the 52#tom ; Wl 


well weighed, and conſidered with attentive 8 
deliberation ; that we — perfectly com- 
and the cleareſt 
—— | the probable and natural conſe- ” 
quences :—for, we ſhall never be able to form 
an opinion of the pencil of the artiſt, if we i 


prehend by rational foreca 


| only look at the firſt we of his deſign. 


. 
bY + , 
9 1 
* „ 


Wurd we look at the two works before 9 
us, we ſeek to be informed of the huſbandry i 
of England; the general ſtate of it, I have 
already ſpoken to.— Rut did we wiſh to look 
at fome few farms, they ſhould be thoſe-of i 


a Rockingham, & Turner, a n or a I 


N 


1 SHALL not temp to draw the p 
rick of theſe Gentlemen: It will be — 


to ſay, that the reader will find, the Marquis | 


of Rockingbam's purſuits in 2griculture, add. 
dignity and honour to the character of a 
man, before illuſtrious — Mr. Turner, 5 


. Scroope, are two gentlemen, it is ma- 
eeſt, both of great fortune; —and, no 


1 bſerving of that bounty of Providence: 
hey both of them ſhine in agriculture, in 


d ö their views to moſt men; the two grand ob- 
s of a nation ſeeming to engroſs their whole 
Wtention, and to which they devote their 


s 
e- Ine and fortunes— GENERAL IM ROVE- 
of eur, and Porur Arion. Thefe are 
in Netty things upon paper, but theſe 


en have realized them, they have brought 
em to actual practice, in a moſt extenſive 
nner. — And, their execution ſuch, as I 


11 
th rn has given me feelings, not more 'plea+ 
n- M's than painful; for at the ſame time that 


Irits are not leſs depreſſed, that I cannot 
in practice, a thouſand things which 
i occur to me, of the greateſt impor- 


aracters that ever I read of, appear ſo 


moſt uncommon: degree, and rife ſuperior. 


admire their . prodigious execution, my 


2 to mankind, and therefore inſeparable 


re But I am paſſing my life away meditating 
ry on what I wiſh to do, and comparatively, 
ve n do nothing equal to my wiſhes. Such 
ok know are the different conditions of men: 
of e will be the moſt miſerable who has the 


This 18 not the only neceſſary ingredient 
| the completion of great works, which 
eſe gentlemen poſſeſs; they have the other 


5 4 | 

h quiſtes— Enlarged, and bold ideas genius 
% ien, with. ſpirit 10 eneeute -- Ber Me, 
4d. sop's intrepidity of mind carries him far- 


Fer ; he has at 16 miles diſtance from his 
it, ubdertaken the improvement of neat 
E N 1000 


al to perform, without the means of doing 


— 


* 
\ Ids. 


L 12 5 
1000 acres of moor; in the proſecution of! | | 
which, his aſtoniſhing and ſpirited perſeve. WM 
rance can be equalled by nothing but the I 3 
undaunted ſpirit of James Crofts, the poor} 4 
collier; and his ſucceſs affords ſuch a field 
for admiration, that every man who reads} 4 { 
without wiſhing himſelf at the ſame work, 
muſt have a languos in his compoſition un 
weg of a man, FLO "IEP 'Þ 
1 2 4 
Mr. Mallet is a. man, who has made 3 
ſurpriſing fortune by farming in leſs cba 
thirty years, in the county of Nor felt, ol 
. what ſtrikes me in his purſuits of. huſbandry. 
as being ten times more admirable, than 
| twenty times his fortune, is, his keeping 3 
280 fat cattle upon turnips through the 
winter, and that, upon a tillage farm - 
Here is an example that ſpeaks aloud, andf 
calls like a trumpet upon the farmers ani 
graziers of England and Ireland, to 0; 
the culture of winter paſtures upon a large 
feale; they are the grand means of proce 
_ cing corn in a prolific manner, as I hav 
often laid before You. upon other occaſions 
and J hope will, upon ſo ſtriking a fact, gail 
Your influence. with the land-holders of 
Feland. Pr LL 1515 0 


by 


* 
"By 
1 i 
By 


James Crofts the collier, is a a charadeſ f 
which I have introduced in the body of thy 
work, for two reaſons ; the firſt is, that * 
| this book is intended chiefly: for the peruſi 
1 the middling, and lower cultivators ol 
Ireland, L have choſen James Crofts! un 
common labours, as an example of induſtry 
to our labourers, which will appear in | 


5 or 


EE W 1 


oper place, with my ſecond reaſon for in- 


\ 


1 


oaducing him at all. 


1 | 
the Wu N Youcome, Gentlemen, to examine 
440 his abridgment, You will doubtleſs obſerve, 
* F A hat I have introduced ſome articles of -infor- 
"1 bation upon particular ſubjects, under the 
"cad of Detached pieces of information. In 
hoſe caſes, You will readily conceive, that 
Where was nothing elſe capitally intereſting to 
ur point, with the particular perſon named, 
tat particular neighbourhood : And yet, a 
bull Fou will find ſome of the ſame ſubjeQs A 
7 eated of in the general work; but then 1 
i ou will as certainly find annexed to them, 
ha mes of no ſmall figure in cultivation, 


nah ich a general plan of huſbandry, To have 

Wetached any article of information from 
ch names, wonld have been in my mind, 
eating them with a diſrefpeQ, which I 
ould have been aſhamed of ; 


Se Ix the courſe of this abridgment, You 

dun 6nd the culture of wheat upon clover 
fy 5, a very common and ſucceſsful practice, 
"= oth in light and ſtiff foils. A method, 


hich, in a judicious courſe of huſbandry, 
annot be tov much recommended, 
Dr. Tanner's culture of lucerne in the 
road-caſt way, is by much the moſt ſatis- 
tory I have ever met with; and has de- 4 
ermined me to try it in the manner which \ 1 
have long had in contemplation ; and which! F "IS 
hink is ſuggeſted in the papers I laid before 


2 


X ou laſt winter. 


— 


"T nave 


9 3] 


I Have introduced two or three of the 
improvements on moors, with a view to our 7 | 
8 and mountains in Ireland. And alſo i 
the improvement of a bog in Lancaſbire, 4 
which, though I think the progreſs in ſome 
parts exceptionable 2, yet uſeful kints may bell 
taken from it. 


_ Many informations ariſe in the courſe of 1 
the tours, upon lands abounding with chalk: 
In ͤ moſt of theſe caſes I have paſſed then 
over (except where it unavoidably came in) 
becauſe 1 underſtand we have no > land of 
that kind in Ireland. ; 


Ix the northern tour, nothing, makes 6M 
great a figure as cabbages, and few article: 
of cultivation appear to be of ſo much im- 
portance; but the many pages devoted to 
this ſubject will ſufficiently ſhew it, without 
my enlarging upon it in this place. . 


In the progreſs of this undertaking, I have 
endeavoured, generally I think, to mark 
the pages and volume of the original work: 
both in the London and Dublin editions, from i 

whence I have taken the particular progreſs 

of each cultivator ; and have alſo ſpecified 
the counties: The former enables the reader 
eaſily to refer to the original, when his cu 
rioſity ſhall induee him to examine, how fat 
T have been accurate in following our author; 
and the latter, enables him at once to 
nounce, in which ende, 10 and ſuch 


things are practiced. DES 1 81 


Turk is yet one material 1 to be 
done, to render this abridgment a compleie 


[oe 


=_ 2 1 8 

bitone of the beſt huſbandry of the cdun- 

Nies of England, which are compriſed in it. 

hat is, to furniſh it with a perfectly clear 

and good index, Which will infinitely increaſe. 
the value of it to the bulk of the readers it is 
intended for; and which I ſhall attempt as 
he ſheets come from the preſs. 


Axp thus, Gentlemen, I have endeavour- 
ed to acquit myſelf of this, Your com- 
miſſion, in which it will be perceivable, by 
he date at the foot hereof, that I have not 
oſt much time, as I received ſome intima- 
ion, that, the ſooner I could accomplith it, 
he more acceptable it would be to the So- 

IETY. | 


I now have the honour to conſent it to 

You.—l have but two withes upon the event 

the firſt, that my ſhare in it, may meet 

with Your approbation, and the ſecond, that 
t may contribute to Your laudable inten- 
ions. —The firſt will afford me Pleajure, and 
he ſecond, Lappinrſi. 


Jam, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your truly faithful, 
Laughlinſlown, - 2 ” moſt obediem 
Now. 24, 1770, 5 humble ſervant, 


JOHN WYNN BAKER, 


EXPLANATION 
TO THE. | 


N Engliſh dere, FRA ſquare. yards, 
Eight of theſe actes make 5 plants 
tion acres. 

A quarter of any corn in England, is about 2 
of our barrels. 

A load of bay, is 36 truſſes, or 18 Ct. wt. 
A truſs, of bay, a ſquare. bundle, handſomeljl 
| cut, 4 Ct. 

A chaldron of lime or coal, is generally 36 
buſhels, ſubject nevertheleſs t ta variation 
in different counties. 

A buſbel of p:tatoes, 1 Ct. 

Scotch Cattle. —Great droves are conſtant 
brought out of Scotland, to o ſupply the gra 
ziers of England. 

One earth. By that is meant one ploughing 

Turf. Green ſward, what is in Jrelan 


Jl 


&Q ao 


4 . ZH called fod. 


Creech. —Red ſandy land, chiefly in Linc 
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Il the moſt important Articles of Information relating to 
AGrxICULTURE, now in PraQtice in the beſt cultivated * 
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ALL the country a” Elten to Norfolk + 
| Houghton was a wild ſheep-walk be- Lond. Ed. 
bpore the ſpirit of improvement ſeizedp.21.Dub. _ * 1 
We inhabitants; and this glorious ſpirit has Ed. p. 199 
Wrought amazing effects; for inſtead of 
dundieſs wilds, and uncoltivrateg 8 Converted 3 
habited by fearce any thing but ſheep; ſheep- | | 12 
de country is all cut into — cul. walks. N 
vated in a moſt huſband- like manner, richly _' | 3 
WÞpanured, well peopled, and yielding an hun- 514 
3 es oo produce that it did in its for- | 14 
| ate.—W hat has wrought theſe vaſt 8 
pro is the marling: er vnder r IA 
hole country” run veins of a rich ſoapy — © | 
ind, which they. dig up, and ſpread upon 3 
he old ſheep- Walks, and then by means of „ 
nc loſing they throw their farſns into a 1. 
join: $0" . daa FI . 1:16.08 
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Ax ABRIDGMENT or ras 
by the improvement.—The farms are al 
large, and the: rents low, for the farmen 
having been at great expence in improve- 
ments, they could not afford them without 
very long leaſes; ſo that moſt of the farm 
are let at preſent at rents much under ther 
5 value: add to this, a conſiderable part 0 
Landlords the country belongs to landlords, who have 
;, condut. a vanity in not raiſing their rents, and othen 
are ſuppoſed to have taken moderate fines; 
5 altogether the farmers have managed to 
Farmers raiſe conſiderable fortunes, and to bid fair 
ſucceſs. for being the poſſeſſors of the whole coun- 
Farms try. The farms run from 300 l. to 900 l. 
fize of year, for which ſums they have a great 
Acreable quantity of land: it is very difficult to diſ- 
rents. cover the rents among ſuch large farmer; 
| who all make a great fecret of it; but 
have very good reaſon to believe, that they 
sa Are in general, from 2s. Gd. to 6s. an acre. 
Many farms under a modern let, are rented 
4 108. and more per acre, but they are not 
very common I é ſpeak of a large tract «f 
country ſtretching from Hellam to the. ſea 
.. - weſtward, and ſouth of Swaffbam.— uli 
_ _ * vationan all its branches is here carried on in 
Marling, à very complete manner. But marking i 
the coſt the great foundation of their wealth : they 
of, p. 24. lay about 100 loads * upon an acre, which 
How much this load is in Norfolk I cannot 
ey, but I preſume about a-three horſe cart: 
though ſomething, as to the quantity will de- 
pend upon the diſtance it may happen to be 
drawn, as it is to be preſumed they. do not 
break the ground for marle in every incloſure. 
However, I will endeavour to get:lome-infor- 
8 7 wation as to the ſize of their loads. J. V. B. 
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i ſts them for digging from 255. to 308. 
they reckon the expences of the team 
d other labour to be as much more. The Ade ud the | 
provement laſts in great vigour above 20duration 
ars; and the land is always the better for of 
— Their courſe of crops is—Marle, *fCrope, | 
Weak up for wheat; + 2d turnips, 3d Barley, their 
hid down with clover and ray-graſs, for courſe of 
ree, and ſometimes only two years. — 
they dung or fold for all their winter corn, Folding. 
* reckig two nights fold equal to a dung 
che quantity of the latter they lay upon 

f Facre is 14 le For forme years after 7 ol 
je marling, they reap on a medium 4 qrs. Crops . 
wheat an acre, and 5 of barley; and 15 produce o/ 
18 years after marling, 3 qrs. of wheat, : 
id 4 4 of ſoft. corn. —The culture of cor. Traps. 
ips is here carried on in a moſt extenſive | 
banner, Nerfoll being more famous for this 
egetable than any other county in the king- 

; but I have ſeen much larger turnips 
ow in E. 8 in 3 loams than ever f 

| A 3 WEL 1-aw | > 2 


+l preſume this crop of wheat is upon OY 8 if. 1 
inning the improvement, but whether the 445 
nd be fallowed or no, is not clear. If the MEE 


a fheep-walks in the commencement. of their 7 15 
ih nprovements afford a ſtrong ſkin, fallow 'I N 
itz onceiye to ha ve been unavoidable; but if = 8 20th | 


tin au 24 which . 0 the original nature of ; b- 
he andy loam) Ifuppoſe to be moſt likely, =" 
n that caſe, after Eee and n the =) \ 4 
harle lie expoſed | for ſome time, th A 
dave ſown this, their firſt crop under the 2 

ow. after once ploughing the old lay. How- 

Ever, to be informed of 0 this fact, ſeems mate- 

ial, for the information of thoſe who have 
ſuch eee 3 Es W. * | 
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e A Norfolk. The- uſe to which ih 

"their uſe apply their vaſt fields of turnips, is the feed 

of them. mg their flocks, and expending the ſurplu 

5 in fatting Scoteh-enttle, which they do 
both in I ſtall feeding method, in binns iff 

their farm yards, others in paſture, fields; 

and others again hurdle them on the turnips 

as they grow, in the ſame manner as they d 

. — by ſtall- feeding they malt 

their crop go much the ſurtheſt, but - the 

| beaſts fo fed, are apt to founder on the road 

1 London; the expences on it are great 

and the ſoil lofes the urine, “ hut all theſt 

methods are yet in uſe —When .the. mark 

begins to wear out of the ſoil, many of the 

5 pat farmers have lately got into a method 

2 of manuring with oil-cakes for their winte 

uſed as a corn, which they import from Holland, and 

manure, "_ on dun Helds at about 8 8. an acre, 

- Their 


.* Gir it is, that the ted" ad 
in drawing home the turnips, but notwith- 
ſtanding that, I am perſuaded it is treble paid 
| 2 crop going much further, as our author 
4 as to the urine of the ſtock being lol 
from the turnip . N it will I conceive, ever 


ONE T... oo OO 1 TT, 


Rr 4 
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upon the ſandy lands of Neroli, be more injs 
rious to the ground, by the treading of the Cat 
le, than the urine and dun Kee 5 ſuch term 
| can be ſerviceable : 3 if i be be the ſtock, 
ſurely meadow or be fitter for 
. their feet, and Rhein 'urine 8 ＋ Will be 
"there found, by its effect. Ad f 4 9 455 
_ borned 285 either ſiore or ſat, Will | 
= the expence/ in the incredible 
tit) Eon 1 8 15 plenty lige 
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a, which in "years: 
| dryneſs, ihrs out: immenſe crops, 
Dm a war eg angry e e 
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ir bol is in general a ht ſandy Soil in 
ds very i 10 wet Norfolk, 
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theprofit 8 to near 3000 1. 
| v addition to this, I might remark that a 
14 2 farmer, Mr. Mallet above-mentioned 

e 


— 


cette to the amount of 1700 l. per 
f num. This remarkable perſon has made 
Wis fortune in leſs than ee ate de: 
Warm: conſiſting of Bot a 1515 actes © 
, which. is by Te ie largeſt, i in 
his county. And; 


ary, &c. 1968, had a$0- ſteers fatteni 


"Be rng mtg and t 
Ea rg Were 
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al- 7 ony of rg 7. great twp im Por- 
tance of 451 cia 
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ſtures, Dias” ev 
n eri An objec, which abounds with more 
happy confeque ces to the farmer and the com- 
hu ity, than a "other point in agriculture 3 
and in this particular und extraordinary: Account 
bf -Mr.- Mallet's ſtock; mult be ſa animating to 
"ny man who has eyen, only a faint idea of 


ff . teneces, 2 * 17 Young's la- 
| | <ontain," no of Article o in — . 
this alone. entitles Mem to "fe mo Me 


heroun 
LY * | 
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; ring I preſume to the farm'of which, = 
We 6-pe is "uſt ſlated) bas lately pureba- 
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AB UDGMENT or The 
„ 8 err oe 225 ad 
| Suffolk, "os the 9 of T betford i is a 
I. Ed. p. improvement greatly worth ſeeing; it. is al 
49. D. d. complete farm, entirely gained from the 
1 9 waſte, for ſo I muſt call an old ſheep- wall. 
One of the belt farmers in Englam (Vit. 
_ Wright)" tired it; and has converted, by 
1 15 means of marle, a vaſt tract of ne Fa 
Soil. wild into a profitable arable farm. The ſoil ic 
is very ſandy, but marle and clay have ren. 
dered it fertile, inſomuch, ihat years not 
remarkably dry, he raiſes as fine crops: of 
rye, coleſced, and oats, as land of five times 
the rent yields in heavier ſoils. He has like- 
Sainfopn. wiſe ſown ſome hundreds of acres of ſain- 
 foyhe, which has throve finely, and yieldec 
conſiderable crops of hay. This farm con- 
fiſts of near 2000 acres, employs 45 horſes, 
ſervants, and in harveſt 50 in the: field, 


| — Sheep, 24 cows kept and all ihis on 2 
die- tract of land, which feven' years ago was the 
33 . Habitation of 23 but à flock of ſheep, 


pot more conſiderable than what is now kept 
on the remaining. ſheep-walk and the ar- 
NUTS 1 graſſes.— ſhould remark that the 
| Maile, marle dug on this farm, has proved that it is 
| S ſpeciesof not only the fat ſoapy. kind which is of great 
2p beneßt; for this is in general an hard chalk 
_ ſubſtance, much mixed with extraneous kin 
of earth, and to appearance a very bad fort. 
bl was afſerted by many farmers that it would 
good, but ihe event has turned: put 
di rent. "he clay is allowed to be ex- 
5 6 e ee e e 
e * 4 e e 
„1 the ! af; Bury, 
4 — e et OE 1 in the Wr, 
' 4:1» Bk. 


8 [ x w E E k $f IP oO U R. 5 9 hed 7 
ut "it the village Toftock fix miles from 4 


bury, there is a farm cultivated in a Nr 
8 aff aſterly manner, by Mr. Orbel Ray the 1 
the ner. His foil is à light gravet; the firſt Gravel. 
k. ing he did with it was, to dig and Arca nor * : 
Vir, n hundred loads of loam ab glay over e - 
by he arable fields, and then throw them 1 int — 
ted regular courſe of crops, viz. iſt Turnips, SER 


Bari, 3d Clover, 4th Wheat, and raiſes courſe of 
Wxcecding fine crops of each. He ploughs - 

„ 5, and 6 times for turnips, harrows ex- Turnips, | 
eeding fine, and fows broad-caſt with a Mr. Ray's 
Wnachine, of whith the following is a ſketch : FEES 
) The axletree fixed in the wheels, à cog 

round the middle of which. turns (2) other 

ogs round an iron rod runs through four 


n- {WE opper ſeed boxes (3.3.3 3) 13 holes in 
es, ach box; and this rod reſts in iron groves 
Id, 4.4) in the frame (5.5). This rod' is & feet 


T 5 inches long, the breadth of ground it 
he ows at a time: under the boxes is a long 
p. oough (e) divided into ei ht partitions, dire& ly b 
pt pto which the feed falls from the boxes. ( e 


Is a harrow fixed to 25 hind part of rag = 
frame, by two chains (8 8). See To 2 


le nds TRE experience thay it ſheds thi 
eds infinitely more regular than the niceſt 
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K | 1 
7 and. In this practice of the turnip Huf | 428 
t. dandry, he has found that the ſeed never 9 
id ails for want of rain, When ſown paſtt 


Wi o'clock in the afternoon, He hoes the 1 
Wplants out twice, feeds them all off with | \2 
Wbcaſts ſtalled, f for which purpoſe he has ©] 
ouilt very convenient ſheds; and reckons * 4 
the- mean value of them per acre ta be 350 
He gives the turnip. land 3 * for — 


<3, » A 5 
* 1 
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Crops, , And. oats, and gets very clean « ops of 55 8 iy 
Beads luceof 6, and even 7 quarters per acre. The ſuc- 
ceeding crop ,of clover he generally mows 
twice for hay, and values the crop at 505. 
ns per acre. The cloyer-lay he breaks up 
lay, rſt with one earth the frft year, and harrows in 
| 3 = aer for wheat ; and of this grain he gets on a me- 
1 dium 44, or 5 quarters per acre.— Theſe 
| - *erops are all very conſiderable ; however, [ 
ſhould obſerve, that beſides the above-men- 
tioned laying, he every year manures all his 
.. turnip land, at the rate of 12, 15, or 20 
KB | ts loads per acre of farm-yard dung; which he 
= Lese likewife manages in a very ſenſible manner, 
9 M About O#fober he carries in and ſpreads 
N equally over his yard, 200 loads of mould, 
| ow loam ; upon theſe he fodders all 
His beaſts with the ſtraw of the crop, and the 
cetlover hay, by which means all the urine of 
the cattle is ſoaked up, andahe gutters of the 

| tables and ox- ſtalls are all laid into it; when 

the winter is over, he flirs the whole up to- 

| Fether very carefully_mixing. it, when it is 

in order for the land. He generally 

You les the quantity brought in. The ex- 
pences of this method appear at firſt ſi ight to 

de high, but are not in reality ; for it is a 
common one to carry out the dung and mix 

it yp with dung bel ore it is ſpread: now/ in 

of labour there is no difference. Wa 

I - Shak. marle or turf. uſed inſtead of ban it 
"van ag an infinite i N hed 
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f AT 71 W We perkigs, n cul- WF : 
4 _ tivated/ a farm, of the ordinary productions as ; 
xl 3 . and As the 888 of corn are 7 
8 we MR a, 


| This a e has. two Eten of Lucerne, _ 
en Wals hs ee murh fie b. #* 
A 1 0 a 97 2 Tur e 357- D. Ed. 2 | 


) 8. | © 

up BTK F p. 4. 

in ors e 1 hope! the 3 1 this. : 

E bridgment will be p cticularly ee to the: - N 

TY e which obtain them; and I am the "ol 
| ore folicitous for that attention, becauſe r =— 
4. hall have occaſi * reſently for their informa- WI 

15 tion, to refer to th Is very 1 pirited. cultivator's 

ils method'of doing 'bufinefs: 40 T deg it may be 


attentively obſerved, hat ctops of wheat he 6 
obteins from elever-lays. As to his machine for -* - etl] 
ſowing, turnips,” there can be. noi doubt hut more 


ds nung is obtained in diſpoſing the ſeed iban 
d, e be by hand: hut. I could with his 

1} — ne of a ſimpler Kind: cogs are in general. 

* bad things in theſe kind of, inſtruments ;-migh- 


tily enereaſe fridti n, 7 Pp onfe, quently cannot "oY 
be ſo perfect, as af oe, 1 F 
an axis, Which | migh be Lally effected for 14 5 

| purp ofe : and in all feeding machines, one Wheel 


— 7 e 8 Se , 3 a, 2 TRE: 4 - 5 2 
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0 will be found preferable 150 lurality of wheels. | - 
ts | 1 hope no man can be ſo unkind as to imagine: © + 
ly I mean to take from Mr. Ray's merit and inge- ' 32 
- nuity; for I really think, if every gentleman in 
to Hur dominions was, ag mach evtitked./to; pfaiſe 


and admiration .as he is, the Wen Empire 


| 1 
N would in riches, exceed all the reſt. of en 
8 world. — The Ear of his dung yard i „ | 
uncommonly ſ. irited: but every year drawing. 
9 in 200 loads (larg e carts to be ſure) o of War, 1 
11 cannot be boch ine upon ſome farms, as mit Ds 
| for inſtance* _ here t he loam or-other 25 2 1 
her is nor plenty at Hand, 24 in the Way 16 as to | 
| require” e k canker ut differ in opinion N \ 4 
„ with our 1 | ues author as to the expente? A 
4 for mig & e earth in the field w — * 
the compo is fo ; | haye found ff — 
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<P it Was ſown laſt ſpring two years, cut 3 


and many W . 
in I eland than t 
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be, ; an acre 3 Jap Py” four of timothy 
raſs, The firſt is in drills two feet aſunder, 


* times laſt year; and I found it cutting for 
- the firſt time this. year, an exceeding fine 
\erop above two feet high; I enquired purti - 
culafly about the quantity of food it yielded, 
and found that the exaQeft calculation, from 
what was already cut by four cows feeding 
upon it, was, 45 it, would. laſt them 5 
ecks.... The bailey. told ane, that in his opi- 
nion, It. would conſtantly through the ſum- 
mer maintain two cows: if ſo, the value of 
it is conſiderable, and greatly exceeds clover. 
I cannot, however, avoid remarking, that 
the intervals u ere full of weeds: and there- 
ſore, even this experiment is not fully ſatis- 
factory.— The four. actes of timothy graſs 
"were ſown amongſt oats laſt Ipting ap 
maotb, and 1 found it ſtanding for hay; 
appeared very coarſe, but. I believe vil 
prove a crop of about 25 cwt. per-acre. It 
zs not at: all er _ the HOI * 
tures. e - 


wh walks over Saks. GORE of the 
160 Mr. Lord, rector of Ereat· Melnetbam, 
e ad das means 2 dalle ditching and 


. 18 chying, 


ber to 00 per tent cheaper, than firſt dawing 
home the earth, ang then carrying out the com- 
poſt can be: but where bogs or Lo waſte 
grounds; abound... wonders may be done by 
awing ſoil ioto the. dung-yard.;, and. 1 Wi 
the object of in raiſigg wanure by theſe various, 
were more attended to 
N even by thoſe who 
J. W. B. 
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mention: 20 2 cu not very common 
* | When onThey : plough- up their clover-lays; and ha WM 
$ cover. lay arg in whent on one eatth, ſow two buſhels 
And reckon 24 rs. the medium of their 
- Barleyanderops, For babes they ſtit thrice; ſow 3 0 
ots. 4 -buſtiels per acre, ind reckon a'mean-cro 
= Pots at :3:$ qrs. White -oats; they manage the 
| AT 1555 5 Na barley, but for black they plough bu 
—_ once, ſow four buſhels of each ſort, ga con 
- fider 4 qrs.- the mean produce. When they 
| Beans, _ fow: beans,” which is an: irregular wit 3 
them, they plough twice, ſow. 1 5 
1 e the plough, ridge work, fo. that 
= © they eome up in # rare rows on the: top ol 
— the ridge; hoe them twice; and 4 qrs. th 
= | Peaſe. mean produce. For peaſe they plough bu 
„ 4 once, ſow two buſhels ; and reckon thi 
: N medium 21 qrs. Their fpik is in general 
reed loam, called here a briek earth, ani 
| booſe 3 with ſome fields. bf clay, others 0 
e light gravel; the mean rent is abou 124 
= 8 To Os. acre. They feldom uſe above two hor 
3 = ton ſes in aplough, and MI nere g hs : 
Þ . in their uten Fele. 
3 bee. | flew w ET fte ei benden of — fr 
E Ve of ſexes verge of Suffolk, the courſe of crops i 
Ed. p. 1 'Fallow, ad Wheatg: 34:Peaſe, 4th Who ii 
25 71. B.. il ide peaſe were good, 51h 7 apt, 6: 
p. 54. Barky, — Clever. This is an advantageouſ 
= Turnips, - courſe for god ground. For turnips, th: 
= culture 1 their fand as tine as poffible, plough il 
1 1 k on we they hoe wen er thrice. 
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-03-Watly improved by hollow 8 — . 70 

* 1 is a ſtiff clay, but when drained, is Soil. — 
vi exceeding. fertile ſound, dry, and wat 
hehe farmers call me/low land. The arable Rent. 1 


tha s from 12 to 16 8. an acre, and the graſs 4 
» om 15. to a guinea. Clay lands are ge - =” 
Wrally ſo retentive of water, and ſo apt. to : "5 


e with an hot ſun, that the culture of 
em is a matter of great difficulty, both in 
We pulverization, of them, and the gaining 
N rk ſeed times; but theſe clays when hob 
o drained, are of ſo dry 4 nature, that 
2 er beavy rains they very ſoon admit the 8 
or eugh, nor does wet weather give the "3 
oulds that adheſion which is ſo pernicious | {7 
many countries. W hate ver the weatb err! 
we moulds 1 to the ſurface are al- 3 
tl ſays porous, and into powder upon tee 
; MW hteſt impreſſion o the foot, which. is a e 
rcumſtance of incomparable value ; für no 
us contain half the virtues of clays, When 1 
ou duced to moulds. The farmeis are by n. | 
eans backwards in making the beſt advan- © | 
1 2 hes 1 an eee, a 
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Crops, Follow, ad Barley, 30 Clover tilt: June, 4th 


courſe of Wheat : Another, 1ſt Fallow, 2d Bari, 
24 Beans; but few turnips are ſown. .. 


| Prepara- For wheat they plough 4 times, + ſow 2 
tion ſeed, buſhels, and reap upon a medium 3 qrs, and 
and pro- upon the better ſort of land 3 5. For harley 

duce. they plough 5 times, 4 in the fallow year, 


_ throwing the land on to the ridge for winter 
by the fourth; then they take the firſt op- 
pPortunity of hard froſts to carry out their 
compoſts, at the rate of 20 or 30 loads per 
_ acre; after ſpreading this manure, they take 
the firſt opportunity of the lands being dry to 
plough, and ſow the barley from the laſt 
week in February to the middle of April; 
but if the, ſeed is not in the ground in Marci i 
they deſpair of a great erop. They ſow il 
4 buſhels per acre, and reap upon lands Wl 
managed in the preceding manner, 5 1 qr, 
per acre; and at a medium of all their. bar. 
ey lands in general 4 3 qrs. For oats they 
plough once, ſometimes twice, ſow 4 buſh- 
els, and gain in return 4 qrs. Beans they 
This ſeems to be particular ; * 3d Clover 
till June, 4th Wheat.“ —lIt is clear that they 
ow wheat upon the clover lay; but as we may 
___ conclude, that they do not ſow their wheat in 


„I \June, it may be preſumed that they plough two 


por three times for the wheat. Or what is very 
* likely, they may perhaps graze or mow the 

Eng clover. till June, and the after growth plough 
in to _ invigorate. the ſoil, in aid of the crop of 
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alture of barley is the moſt profitable huſban-, 
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y mind they are inſeparable. However, let 


Whey reap upon lands managed in the pre- 
ceeding manner 5̃ 4 qrs. per acre,” the high- 
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fr. Young calls it ;ncomparably good; and in- 
eed, where corn is the on object of the cul- 
vator, it muſt be admitted to be ſo: - but 
ptwithſtanding, it is not clear to me, that this 


ther to the farmer, or to the community: | 
wo intereſts ſo mutually interwoven, that in 


quires as year's fallow, foe ploughings, and to 
e ſure: ſome harrowings, I ſhall ſuppoſe them 


ſt" The rent fiom 128.-to 168. an acre,” in 
this examination I ſhall call it only 145. as the. 
nedium. From theſe materials, let us late the 
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mW 3 Move oy <6 * wolit of prof, 
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No uſbendry precediog barley, notwithſtanding 


ſhe barley culture before us id certainly very en- 
tellent, How much greater the «dy | 
vould be, if the cabbage huſbandry wus intro- 


dne acquainted with its importance and ſuperior 


oung himſelf will agree, would be vaſtly more 


eery little more than What theſe farmers pur 
ut for their barley, would anſwer for the cab 
bages—Mr. Young's ſuperior ingenuity in ſeru? 
rioting theſe important articles of m 
8 England with narrow minds, would de- 
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pariſon with good otherwiſe managed. 1M 
uffolk they generally give 3 ſpring ſtirring 
by which means it is common to ſee then 
ſowing barley in May; but no great or go 
crops can be gained ſo. Their graſs- land 
gare likewiſe very rich in this neighbour boo 
_ which may be judged of by ths product 
their cows, which at a medium is reckond 
at 8]. per head, when well fed * / 


Barley. Much the ſame huſbandry continues uni 
ſittill an in: you come to the lighter lands near Braintrei 
- _* duſtrious: but a 
—_ culture of . 


Saling-the culture of barley upon th 
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nds bis does, in a cauſe ſo truly important to th 
Whole Britiſh Empire, I an ſure will be rathe 

.pleafed at my humble animadverſions, eve 

though he ſhould differ in opinion, and ther 

fore, I will not offend ſentiments: ſa. liberal u 

bis appear to be, by fulſome apologies: I a 

..___ever ſure of the approbation of him and ever 

other man of generous and honeſt zeal, whill 

it ſhall be apparent that I aim as he does, 

nothing more than the information of man 

his extraordinary profit upon cows i 

cCexrtainly very uncommon: ;. but may perhaps be 

a /itthe. accounted for, by the great price which 

the freſh butter from ſome parts of Eſſex afford 

in London; for ſome 20 years ago, when | 

kept houſe in that capital, I remember, tha 
butter from ſome part of that county ſuppliet 
my table; and that in the charges of houſe 
keeping, it was always confiderably higher that 
mb ufed in the kitchen but the place i 
wuss reputed to come from I do not remem- 
ber. Beſides, Eſſex is remarkable for vealing 
Valves to great advantage, for the London mar 
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ye deſcribed principles, is carried to what 9 
elieve [ may venture to call the higheſt e 
th of perfection, by Jobn Teldbdm, Eſq; 

o, upon an average of ſeaſons and crops, 1 
nured and not manured, has for many „ ä 
urs reaped 7 qrs. per acre; and yet, it is —- 3 
en uncommon cuſtom with him to take 
op of oats after one of barley ; and this 

n one year's fallow, without any peculiar 
Wc umſtances beſides common good huſban- 
his ſoil is ſtrong clay, as before defſcri- 

, well drained. I mention this remark- 7 
e inſtante of excellent huſbandry. with 
veneration; the worthy author of it well 
ſerves being ranked among the firſt cul k 
ators of his age. Their courſe of crops Eſſex, 
put Braintree and Cherms-ford (ſoil rich) Crops, 
in general 1ſt Fallow, 24 Barley, zd Clo: courfe of 
„ 4th Wheat : And iſt Fallow, 2d Wheat, 
Barley, then manure well, and Wheat . 
pin ; ſometimes beans thrown in broad- 
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poor, although it appears their land is richt 
dut the inconſiſlency of ploughing only raid 
for barley, and three times tor oats, is really 
_ arwazing ; and it is much more fo, when we 

 Eonfider it is not 30 miles from London. J. W.; 
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in opinion with our author. That hollow 

drains are very i . Iagree; but to uſe ſtrav 
for them is What I. 
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thrice, ſow 3 buſhels, and 5 q 
they eckon the medium produce *... 


A remarkable particular! obſerved in theilfſ 
danch » was the care with which they 


-Jrains, the main ones two feet deep, and the 

branches 22 inches; they lay ſome ſmall wool 

1 bottom, and a good deal of ſtraw up oi 

it, and then cover the whole with earth 

The price of this work is a d. per rod ani 

their fmall beer +, It were much to bi 

wiſhed that this practice were ingre genera, 

for i it is an admirable one, and well Meters 

imitation f.. They find their wet lands, and 
- . eſpecially thoſe which are flat, to be ſo dif 
_ Hicult to drain with the common water; 
troughs, that their crops are frequenth 
damaged by wet years, . unleſs = lay them 
d di als that 
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58 andry i 18, iſt. 1 the pods green ſor the Crops | _— 4 A 
ondon market Rr time enough to give courſe of. 3 
vo ploughings for — ad. Turnipr,' 3d. 
arley or Oats, generally the former, _ 
beat : but ſometimes clover is ſown with '  ' 1 
e barley, and then the wheat ſucceeds ' _ 


1 bat. They reckon a good common | crop, Crops 1 
e or 7 qrs. of wheat and:ſpring-corn which AN of *\ 7 
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EY: nd agony ond good. 2 
1 WW About 77/64; che lands let t e Eger. , 
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hy dats, 4th. Turnips, 5th. Barley, 6th: Clever L. Ed. p. 4 
' nd Ray. graſi, 7th. Potatoes.” Their, pota- 247. D.Ed 
x oe huſbandry is admirable ; they dig in-thep- 175- 1 4 
1 lover (and natural graſs the ſame when i 
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p, and hook [eight to een y- 
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_ ſeveral crops; the reaſon of this earlineſ 3 
is the great price potatoes bear in the ſummer 


The profit is exceeding great. The land 7 I, 


"Job of the. Red-Lyon at Ilford, ſold three 

roods as they grew, without any expence oj 

- Gaking, 11 the. oy I was there (July 13 5 

Ko W LN 557 Thee Job 3:0 1 4 e "= 

5 BY . ph e 25 48 1 

4 5 75 bent they di four times, fon? 

2 2 5 els; and reckon 34 qrs. a midling crop 

” They give three or four. earths for barley 

- ſow 3 buſhels; and 5 rs. a midling :crop 

They plough thrice for oats; which is extrs 

_ - » ordinary, ſow 4 buſhels, and 6 qrs. the) 

- becken medium. For tut nips they Mir 4 

| 8 times, ſow before midſummer, and fed df 

o with cows and ſheep; always hoe twice 

borſes to ſometimes thrice. . They plough::only. wid 

2 pleughs horſes, two to 4 wy Ih * gopan acfe: 
8 ay. 26 al! . ee ebe nde 1 

| ire; ne, $1. of _ enen Bees) 5M 

HH bar een 1 tou i Aid vid 

- 224i In ithele,- parts of Bete where: i 

| culture. of potatoes is nothyet much known, 

 --this; price may appear extraordinary; but in 

Ireland i it would not 1 conſideted as any great 

matter, 181, and 20 J. an acre being a common 


a te. „n habe hack in the proportioni of 18 
tels an acteg pla ntatiuno meaſule, awhich: i 
a tun which: gt 5 8a barrel, amduits ko 36. 
an acre; but indeed, ſuch 4 produce. is not 
common. And; whete great cate. is not taken, 
cher wil in eneral 1 e * 


. x / * 


1 
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Mr. Fobnflon was 1 this. year W Tl. an nPeaſe, the 


85 e, for a ſmall field f ae peaſe, garden. 
for ed in rows, three feet nder, to be 
7 U n off time. aneh for e. has be. , 
ie fuſed it, 2 ; 15 


1 My enquiring after the agriculture of the * 

ne ighbourhood, brought me e mm —*" 
We improvements of Mr. Johnſfon err 3 5 
entioned . Four years ago laſt ſpring,. 353 
marked out three acres of land; the ſoil, 

hot grayel to ſome depth, : as appears a 
rge gravel, pit, adjoining.. One acre. he © Lucerne, 
wed with. Lucerne broad- caſt; anot} 

th the ſame over barley, broad 9 

ird, he divided into three = og drilled; 

2m at 2 feet, 24 feet. iſtance. 

n the corn acre he ſowed 5, I ny 'barley,Barley 


5 ich. yielded. him 45 buſhels ; an increaſegreat crop 5 
n ſurprizing. Mr. fohnflon. aſſured, me L. Ed: p. 


the accuracy, af this account, as he..ſaw-251. D. 6 
barley meaſured himſelf, The general Ed. p. | 
ſult of the experiment hitherto, is, that. 178. 
We drilled lucerne is always earlier than the | 
Woad-caſt ; but not ſo much as to ariſe to. 
an cutting in the whole l the latter 
ing cut as oſten 25 the former; In reſpect 
quantity, there is no compariſon; "the, 
ad- caſt yielding nearly double the drills, 
| ew. ”_ * on ane it the pref 

| Po IE OO. - 
N And. "be appents- to. 2 11 unde 1 
Utivator, [ mall continue r. Youn * account 
his pur ſuita.-here — without tranſ- / 
rring any article thereof, to = ang... 7 / 
ces of information. 8 n 


26* Aw'ABRID GMENT or rx 

. -_ _ Jence,; nor can he yet determine how lon; 
2 2 n ; MS 7 1 , ; m 20 

it will laſt in the ground. The acre which 

woas ſown without corn, coſt him near two 
guineas to clean; but after the firſt year he 9 

weeded all the broad- caſt piece, with an har. 

row of his own contrivance. See pl. fig. 6. 


"3.90 


The teeth of this harrow, by means % 
preſſing it down by the handles, cut deep, W | 
and tear up all the weeds: the pieces on 
which it is compoſed, are ſtout and heavy 
1 Another purpoſe, for which the in vento 
ih LA found it admirably uſeful, is, the tearing will 
LE, - +," the couch-graſs from out of the fallow 
The drilled acre of lucerne was kept cleali 

the firft. year, with hand-hoes alone; bu 

ſince it has been cleared with an horſe hoe fi 

= 8 Thpe two fee 

„ rills of lucerne yielded ſomething mori 
dn than the others. The broad-caſt piece 
when I viewed it, was 12, 16, and itil 
inches high, and had been cut twice ; . 
+: drflls were juſt cut the 3d time. Laſt yen 
the whole three acres fed 8 horſes, fro 
the 2d of May, to the end of September 
they eat beſides, an acre of tares; but as 

/ part of the lucerne was ſet aſide for cutti 
/ mito: chaff, Mr. Johnſton calculates, th 
the three acres in effect, maintained thet 


1 
1 


* N 

1 
8 8 
. 


s 


* - 


Auring that time. 


x I N ; 3 . . 2 oy | ' «ts : l 2 f 4 
A Burnet L. Mr. Jobnſton has l. kew/ iſe one rood of bi 
Ed p.25 3. net, drilled two feet aſunder, and ſowed H 
D. Ed. p. Augiſi twelyemonthꝰ: and one acre ſown 
191, e on ol 


7 


| : The reader will obſerve, that Mr. Yan 
Was there on the.13th of July, ſo that ti an 
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WW arills, z feet aſunder, laſt Auguſt, they were 

WWE both ſanding for ſeed, not being cut this 
ear; both very fine crops, but the latter 
remarkably ſo. Laſt year he fed cows and 

8 horſes with the produce of the rood; both 
of which eat it very freely, and even with 

© | : f. 


4 i 
* „ 7 p 


Theſe graſſes, upon the whole, are found 
2 4 very great improvement, upon this dry 
= cravelly land; which, however, has ſuch a 

ta degree of richneſs in it, as to be worth 30s: 

Wn scre 1 


5 


u Detached pieces of information 
ü reſpecting Lucerne. 


3 "2403 {pave + e 2 9-3h 
os Sir John Turner, at his, Seat in Marbam, Norfolk. 

Ws propoſes, trying lucerne. broad: caſt, and ſin - L. Ed. p. 
ling the plants out with an hand-hoe, in 3. D. Ed. 
dhe method that turnips, are done in that p. 3. 
county; but if he brings that method to 
raf anſwer, I ſhould think it extraordinary. 


1 „ 41 8 ö Fa es ala Fad ET TY | 
At Lavenbam,, I met with about two acres Suffolk, | 
of lucerne, drilled, in rows. two feet aſunder, L. Ed. p. 
| belonging io the Rey: Mr. Davy, the: reQorg62, D. Ed. | 
it was ſown, by his. predeceſſor, I, thipk four p. 49. 
or five years ago; and anſwered greatly: 
Mr. Davy found it remarkably ſerviceable 
ip; him laſt. fummer twelvemonth, when 


1 I - & 


; 
4 
7 
* 
7 
| 
z 
: 


% natural paſture and. the, clo! NET 
vn WE fret, up bythe. has ſome, thoughts of 
STUNT 3543 16411, * [221 * 12.5 2 871 11111 Jough- 5 


++. t-2 "8 7} 5 : * 1 . 
T 15 t! 11 A. Gar 2 2 
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ploughiyg it up, at which. 1- da not! wonder, Wl 
conſidering; tha multitude . ' words. ed =- 
to overerun it. 67 1 
At  Hadlvigh, in. . the, " Dr. 8 | 
| Tanner has four acres; o lycerng - brogd-gaſt. 38 
. It is four years old: I found it on a medium 
25 inches high, that which was not cut, 
(ler about an acre andi half had hen mowed 
at different iimes ) it was: thic and luxuri-·- 
anti hut. far from: being free of weeds. It 
badcbeen harroweda in Mr, Rocgues manner, 
with an heavy harrow, made according 
to his directions, every year in March, 
which the Dr. thinks has. been of. great: .ſers 
vice in looſening the ground, though not in 
Beg Leſtreying the weeds: altogether, ſuch as 
dock mal Whig ſoil is of a fine, 

land; but — 


quam Re | chief —— 
mY 11 or 15, horſes nl" cows; the 
latigt of Abril till Michaelmas, 'after 
8 7 "it gown cloſe with ſheep, till 
1 fal. lt Was ſown with ſpring Wl 
turn 122 72 it theDr: dis of opinion, 


a Giften 
A Duteb clover 1 — — gr a $ 
PE \ which is found. adyantagec : an 
x iefded un ir 5 def. 
OW 5 I Abe pring of 1768, ne — -with 
1 5 Ws Nun froſts eyery night, that the firſt 
5 8 moWin | Was 1185 than uſuäl, and but indif⸗ 

bt : Prodgce LINE 55 great 


1 1 0! 772795 7585 2 ; 
Neft: 2 — 2 9 : 15 iS Þ 111 2114 a 


. W t nb 121 bs, 1697 © air 


rrafs”: and Sree Hap wee. Some | : 


eo — 3 
. 
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__ 
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SOLE EN i Cd 


| 
ew 


Y | bende on the ſitſe ot 


be *dry parts' of the fle 
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ſince; inſomuch, that the Dr. was obliged 
to make Bay of. part of it the middle of 
W 1:t 7, When he teckoned it would be fit 
o cut again before the time he ſhould have 


occaſion for it: "five ſaddle "horſes and fout 


= cows have nothing elſe to eat, and | five 


coach-horſes are daily ſoiled therewith in the 


abe, more or leſs, according to their work. 


One part of: the field was wel manured | 


with dung laſt * 8 and 15 Dr. propoſes 
doing the” ſame by the re year; and, 
1 aſter harrowing 0 

cater ſome fre feed wir the = fail: 
cd the moſt . 


Bs — rp or March, to 


Poier Howie i, By has diger of- b 


hebt on the 17 ch of Apri und 
Wt hb "pat on 4 
medium 13 or 14 inches High, bur” on the 


; Tow corner, the ey befe tro moſtly dea The 
: b 


beſt. were not thick, br of a ranching ſux- 
uriant br * the intervals were 


BS. A BM n . 


5 ill, -the foiffeeming]y place, L. 
( ſtiff gravelly loam, with many ſtones in I; — 
ene corner of the field low and wet. The b | 
plants were ſet tyo years Ta Kae, the PR * 
ons 3 feet 4 inches, aſünder, and is foot in 
be rows. They Were cut e the 
ear, four times fäff year; and fo 


* * ; 
ö * 7 , % .S wn - 
3 
FE 4 
I 4 2 2 ＋ 
2 OY > ; 
PX * 4 - »% * 
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3 > This e hr An Wk ry % 4 3 


d edition of WIe. Young's Six Weeks Tour, (fot 


e = 


it differs from the uit edition) really affords ee 8. 


| great information. and is by much the moſt an 


mating, becauſe it is the moſt ſatisfactory account 
of the broad · caſt calturetof lucerne: rt haveany 


where met with; Mr.! Johuffon's:s - watt NEVEry 
theleſs, is rraly metitotious. J. 


Pa 
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by no means kept clear of weeds, for. the 
ſurface I found in general, nearly covered 
with them, notwithſtanding it was a little 
looſened by a horſe· hgejng. I found it was ll 
cut once oftener than Ta anner's,, but did 
* yield near ſo much ſo 1 


4 77 
*; x, 4 RAI 


Kent, "J "Between Bow 5 PIE Ss 1 2 - Ie 9 
112 p. 92. two fields of very fine broad-caſt lucerne; 

Ed. Þ. vne of them ſeveral growths, having . 

; been cut at various, times for feeding catile 
| 4 in racks ; and from the number of oats 
ARS... Re. I append at, was ſown with that Wl 
rain ſaſt year. It reatly to ſee ai 
uch fertile land put to t er ber e 10 1 
I mer muſt have a very good opinion of, thi i 

| | 185 1 to apply ſuch rich ſoils to its produe - 


| den; land letting here from 208. to, 301 
n ders. an e eee eee i 
Wiltſh Noe” the. turn W into Sali, 

*C . be bury, 1 met with 5 mall field of 55 
200. D. drilled in rows at one foot diſtance, belonging 
Ed. p. . to. Mr. Hunt, a brick-maker. - It is three i 
144. years old, was cut four or five times the two 

years laſt paſt. Some of it was cut twice this i 
year, and the reſt of. a. proper height for 

POE very thick, - vigorous and well look- 

t was uſed green for feeding horſes, 
and reckoned a great improvement. 


'\ Surry, " At Claphesn, Mr. Baldwyn* has three acres 
| Ed. p. -of lucerne, about two acres. are drilled in 
230.D. rows, 2 feet aſunder, and the 3d tranſplanted 
Ed. 169. at t the Aenne, It i two: run old, 


OM ound 


„ie actin; is from the 2s: Load, 20 and 
differs from the Dub. Ed 2.5 92 oe 


Pome? 
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Wound it 26 inches high, thick and fine, and 
44 been cut once before this year; uſed 

WE bicfly for the ſoiling horſes, and for feeding 
our cows. The ſoil is a ſandy loam, of a = 
ark colour, appeared to me admirable! tur- 7 
ip land, end if deep enough, would bear 
ee ca:rots, and yields good barley, as ap- 
ears by a piece in the ſame field next adjoin- 
ag. Since publiſhing the firſt edition of the 
ix Weeks Tour, Mr. Young has received 
wo letters from Mr. Baldwyn, he being not 
edbome when Mr. Young was there. —Mr. 
ung ſays, in the firſt, he is pleaſed to wr te 
Was follows ;—* The field of lucerne, which 
an much pleaſed to find met with the, ap- 
probation of a gentleman of your 8 | 
in agriculture, contains about 44 ac res, th 
ſorm of it if you remember is this: | 


„ 
* 
s 7 5 5 
9 * > T £ * * 
* f : | 4 F ; * þ * p 4 ; 
. a7 
* - * 
P 4 
$ „ : % Ss ». 4 
: T7 { . 
v d . * DS 4 „ 2.3 $5 % . 
- 7 . 7 9 0 » j 
? 4 1 1 2 dd. E mg * "© » N 1 4 


That part of it marked (d) contains two 
We acres of lucerne, tranſplanted in September, 
1764; that. part marked (b) containing an 1 
= acre, was drilled by hand the 2d of May, 74 
1765, ſo that you find this to be the third 
year of both. The tranſplanted was firſt | 14 
= hoed in November, 1764, and coſt 65. per | 
= acre; it was hoed again in April following, | 
and coſt 108. an acre. The weeding by 
hand the drilled acre, ſown as above the 2d 
of May, coſt the middle of Fune ee. 
128. per acre: the produce of both theſe 
pieces in 1765, was very trifling, though I muſt 
r G that it was a very dry ſummer. 
In 1766, I began to cut it the 28th of Ari, 
when it ſerved my horſes and cows'ſix weeks, © 


D @Awes 2 


N — 
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by: A e. to the th of June: on n 
1 cut 'the lle three acres for hay, it en A 
"ed about 3 loads; and about 3 loads mon 
on the 15th of Auguſt following. The al 3 I 
Ftp, which was pretty good, I fed off wil 1 
my cows and fome ſheep. This year 1 bega 
io cut it on the 11th of May, — fed da '2 
= ' horſes (and four cows occaſionally) till H 
= - |  *26thof June, ſix weeks, when 1 mowed th 
| | | remainder, being about an acre, and it yield. * 
| ed 14 load of ty (A load of hay in Englan 
3s a tun,) But determinations by the eye, 2 
| to qua uu. being very uncertain, I weighed $ 
1 mine at different periods, and found on th 
| ; zoth of May, one rod of drilled lucerne, : 5 
| 13 e. 183 ft. ic quare)weighed 95 lb. On the 
Y oh of June, one rod of tranſplanted weighed 
—_—  - 801b. and on the 20th of the ſame month, Wy 
" a rod of the ſame weighed 120 lb. On the 4 
= ſame day I prevailed ona neighbouring gentle · 
man to weigh a rod of brpad-caſt lucerne, the 
- | weight of which, with Tome graſs and weed, WW" 
3 Was 38 Ib. — But io come yet nearer to the 
2 oint, which I obſerve you are, as I wa 
Very anxjous to know, I mean the real pro- 
; duce of an acre of Tocerne, T have now the 
r{atisfaQtio! u of informing you, that. ſome of 
R the e ger emen and jobbing coachmen in my 
: rhood being deſitous of ſoiling their 
FA f. with lucerne, I readily agreed to do it 
for them at the ſame. price they give for tare 
Wat 1s 7d. er bundle of 601b. or 68. a 
Week hor e; from hence I was much 
-Pleaſed. with di iſcovering that one rod with 
anther, the 2d crop yielded from 60 to 64 
NN at a large coach-horſe would eat 
| : about 901 . in 24 hours, and that an acre 
5 would ſerve 5 hotles 21 * ; this comes at 
| once 


j 
ny 


. t. 
{ 
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ce to! your point of aq of the number of 
eeks and number of horſes an acre of lucerne 
- All maintain. 15 Baldwyn, ih By Rong. ; 
"= er ſa $, that the next yea , 1758, 
M | the 37 of 5 a rod of.'t Arilled 
cerne weighed 108 Ib, and on the Sth, a 
of the tranſplanted ſucerne, "weighed K 
1 p2 b. and on the 14th of uh, Ew of 
—_ drilled, cut the ſecond "Os weighed 
„ VN by 


In the firſt edition * N Six Weeks 8 
pur, Dublin impreſſion, I find the follow- 
paragraph, p- 17 t. But in the ſecond 
avi edition, it is 55 ſome. accident 
hitted. 


Mr. Crochat, near. Ep ** 1 half Sr, 
e of tranſplanted e Which is . 
rkably fine, for it ene 21. feet and 1 
eet high, vigorot y. branch ing, although 3 
had been cut twice this year, before" TI ſaw Fo 
it is two years old; the ſoil rather ad i T6 
and ſomewhat ſtiff, Antal! 


= 


tached pieces. of 2 $4.4 2 
reſpecting TH. ns. STS 


The landlord: of the crown at ich, na 
acre of burnet, Which is. 1 think, three L. Eq 24 ODE 
rs old. He fo ped) It broag- kept 11 46. DN TE OR. 
fectly clean om No 3 | id 72 theEd: Pies 8 


dence of aboy t 170 


way horte Weis K crop, an an 
5 553 l CI 8 


o 
De 
*= 
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to grow very quick. The landlord 
formed. Mr. Young, that in Fuly he mowed 3 

it for ſeed, of which! by 8 as much «nl 
| he ſold for 51. at 4d. a pound, and a large 
| | Toad of ſtow (hay) ch hi his horſes eat ver il 
| freely. In January, 1768, it was fed 0 3 
with ſheep, being à thick and Juxurianf : 
crop. He finds it fo profitable that he hal 9 
lowed another larger field with it, with 1) 
in November, 1767, the ſeed for which A 
wept excluſive of the 51. on "i 


mY * Guß, the feat of Lotd Clare, hi 7 
Ed. p 75. lordſhip has a piece of burnet for the uſe ii 
D. Ed. p. his deer in winter, which anſwers extreme 
57 well. | . 


Wuthe, For many miles upon Saliſbury Plain * | 
"> Ed. p. tween Devizes and Saliſhur 3, there grows il 
200. D. the turf a 'vaſt quantity of wild burn 
Ed.p which ſeems exaQly like Ne cultivated fol 
144. but i is, itſelf, a dwarf kind. abt Y 


5 The Earl of Northington, has about r 
hire, L. acre of burnet; the foil light, but iA 
Ed. p. 211 enough to produce wheat, or any olle 
D. Ep. common grain. It was two years old 

> S * ſpring ; ſown by itſelf, and kept clean, al 

mov n once the firſt year, the ſecond 10 
once for ſeed, and once for green food; i 
Horſes, hogs, and ſheep, feed freely on ; 


4 
| : 10 ou . it is imagined at the Gran 
5 _ dope 4 15 not giving it them, When | 
| alky. t preſent it is ſtanding i | 
1 crop* of fred, not having been e , 
| _ year, and. is really a Sy! ha ui fro: 


x ) 
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eds in it; 


i 
re: detached pieces of information 
: reſpecting Hops. sf 2 


4 


nd lett on a meJium at 31. an acre, unlefs 
lired with a farm; in which caſe. they are 
t cheaper. The operations attending A 
frop, with the ex pences are as follow; * 


ooo Roots, at 5 8. — — 1 1 0 
Planting | 
Digging and dreſſing. at 128. each 1 4. 0 
Note. L his price of 12 8. per 

acre for digging (and their ſpit is 

9 Inches) is exceedingly cheap, 


the ſoil : from: N deep tile Wes 

lage. 25 

Tying — — 0 12 0 
Always two hoeings at 45. each; 
frequently 38. — — Of 


Picking, drying, and duty, 30. 
per Ct. and as they reckoen 
64 Ch a- midling crop, it comes 


& oa ; f pe KS 3 . 


Carried over- 14 4 © 


5 The; extravagance of this charge atifes 
from the duty ; a circumſtance which might 


d "8" 
. @..> o - * 
- 


rop, of great bulk, and has mw ſew 


Around Henningham upon the 1 of Eſſex. 
„elt, hops are much cultivated ; more“. Ed. p. 
ban 200 acres are - raiſed near that town, 28. 


” # 
&:--A 6 
*. 
1. 8. 8 


% J. 0 


LotwithſRatiding the looſenels of. I yt 


Stripping | — — O 1. 0 


* 
n 
p 
* 
1 
ww 
« 
: 
[ 
7 
| 28 


give an advantage to our culture of hops, was 
not the draw. dack of duty allowed 111 the 


Ty i be ENT OF THE 


I. PEE 6 1 
. en over 1 4 on 
3000 Poles, at 21 8. per Ct. hut 2, 

Las they aft fix rat's ＋ the I 


2 9 0D 22 1 EPA! yt? EN et VE TI $4 3 f a 
9 ba, oro "1 Ein 22 9 9 4 5 
1 & 843K midling crop. is 65 Ct. and idling x 


- Ed.p. 


217. D, 


Ed. p. 


22 58. 


5 from any other cultivated vegetable. . 
guny, I. The moſt remarkable huſbandry neu 4 


The poles coſt (according to their lengd)f 


of 10 1 let us cultivate the pple 


. 51. 108. w ich amounts to 351. 15 
5m which the ex pence being deduRed, ii 1 
there remains a balance of 13 l. « . Tha! 5 3 | 
we ſee, very large expences attend an acre of 1 
Hops *, and when all is done, the crop i: 
very precarious z ſubject to a variety of evizhl 
and accidents, which quite ruin it in ſome 
years; but in many, very great profit pro 2 
ceeds from them; greater, I believe, than 


Farnbam, is the culture of hops; of which, Nw 
they grow very large quantities, and are «i 
vaſt improvement ; for hop grounds lett here 4 
from 31. to g l. an acre, which laſt price b 
very great. The- labour attending them 8p” 
hey reckon 3 J. 10 8. an acre, per annum 


from 12 8. to 22 8. a hundred; laſt four of 
five years, and 2600 are requiſi ite to- an 
acre.' They econſider 12 Ct. a midling crop, 
and the average ep at = or 71. per Ct. 

NE QT Oates Detached 


dor 


pul 


y are an heavy article J. W. B. 
Felde no charge is made for Tthatiure 
=o F preſume on be an article of ſome 
"mowent. I have taken the 3 to add ite 
rent. N W.B. 


WDctached pieces of information 
2 reſpecting Sainfoyn. 


= | Sir John Turner's feat, Merbam. His Norfolk. 
Wb provement by Sainfoyn attrafted my inten- L. Ed. p, 


e. It has flouriſhed with him for many P-. 3 
ars; he mows it conftantly for hay, of 
Sh ich it yields a large crop, generally near 

tuns per acre. n 


I Between Graveſend and Dartford, I ob- Kent. 


owing for hay, the ſoil all chalk. About 93 PD. 
ey there is much Sainfoyn ſowed; many P- 68. 
ids of which produce 3 tuns of hay per 


£8 
re 
n o 
2 

* 4 


Netached pieces of information 
9 reſpecting Fences. 


Bentley green, a village between Alton and Surry. 
en is worthy of notice; it is pretty, L. Ed. g 
earful, lively, well built, the houſes ſeat- 277. D. 
ed, and all with little gardens, neat and Ed. p. i 
H planted: but 1 never beheld. any thing 158 .,. 
alto the fences for 10 miles on each fide tie 
: the white thorn hedges are of a moſt ' - 
orous growth; a great number of them 
gularſy elipt; and the dead hedges hirdfe 
drk, 3 feet and 3 4 high; the ſtakes ſtrong 
the ground, and cloſely interlaced; andi 
henever you fee young quick, there is one 

each ſide of it; and the white thorn 

4 + , Llants 
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n, which he introduced from Gloucefter- 3- P. Ed. 


ved many very fine crops of Sainfoyn L. Ed. P. 


— 
* —— — . — 
_ 0 
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plants kept clean weeded ; nor is this hui 
band-like attention to their foes confined u : 
the road ſide, but extends on each fide i nu A . 
the fields, as far as you can ſee. 1 


| 35 | 


7 Detached gaferagtion reſpeQing 4 . 
Ne Horſes 1 in a plough. 9 


Bucking- About High-Wycomb, five horſes are al 1 
hamſhire. ways uſed to a plough, oftentimes ſix, vii 4 
L. Ed. p. two men, one to hold, and the other if 3 
114. D. drive; and an acre of ground they reckon 
Ed. 73. bag days work; if of fallowing, half or I 
rs. of an acre. I do not write theſe pan 
culars without aſtoniſhment : I am ſo uſed lh, 
obſerve exceeding ſtrong ſoils in Sufi 
ploughed up at the rate of an acre a day, i 
one man and a pair of horſes, that I can" 
relate theſe vile remnants of barbarity wil 
ont # great degree of diſguſt ; had I offen 
to a Buckinghamſhire farmer to ſend hin 
ſervant that would plough as in Suffolk, nl 
would have laughed in my face at what ihe 
would conſider my abſurdity. oo 


Hertford- After moſt juſt reproaching the farm 

ire. about Barnet and Hlarfteld, in Hertfordſti 

L. 2 61 tor their bad fences, Mr. Young ſays, t ba. 

_ ploughs are much worſe than their hedę rue 

p. 6g. ſo. exceedingly large and heavy, that i ar: 
mere draft of the weight is ſufficient for i 

horſes; a ſhare commonly weighs 60 Oo 

pounds. From hence reſults the practice ue: 

never ſtirring with leſs than four horſes, «i 

__ 08 7 afier it has received 30 

earl 


0 ® Dub, Ed. EE Weg 


rths, for turnips; the 5th, nay the 10th, 
ould not be given without four ſtrong hortes, 
a two ſtout men, one to hold and the other 
I drive, and never do above an acre a day. 
och ſtronger lands than any in this neigh- 
WS uchood are, in, Suffolk and Eſſex, broke up 
e ½% time with a pair of horſes and one 

an, who both ploughs and drives; but then 


Ne of theſe implements weighs as much as 


Roc the ploughs of thoſe counties. The 
ie 6, from this miſtaken, practice, muſt be 


ming) great, ſince the difference is juſt 
if; for the weight . of, theſe immenſe 
 Woughs- cannot be leſs than double that of 
We little ones, ſo that a change would at 


ce double the land ploughed, and at the 
me expence. Suppoſe a farmer. has 200 
res of arable.land, and that he gives them 


mi on an avarage 3 earths à year; this is 
i oughing 600 acres. once; now if we call 
en earth 58. which (and 5 s. 6 d.) is the 
mice in Hertfprdſbire, theſe 200 acres coſt 
„m 1,0]. whereas, by dividing his team, 
ue might either fave half that ſum, or give 


as land double the number of ſtirrings: be- 


eice as ſpeedy in critical ſeed times, a point 

f infinite importance. I ſhould remark 
hat they do not plough either deeper or more 
rue than in other countries; they ſometimes 
arry a much broader furrow, but that is a 


oſt pernicious practice, and abhorred by all 
cod huſbandmen; nor is it of any conſe- 
ce | 


Ly n £ * 4 7 
; | 5 4x + $8. | FU? 111 


in acre a day. 


4 
* 


Lp 1h :Þ „ 
Dtietached 


des, enjoying the capital advantage of being 


4 8 uence to the farmer, as his teams. do but | 


39 
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Eſſex. ©-by Eher, the farmer" would" a bn 10 z 

1 L. Ed. p. lieve that oxen cin ſpeak as draw. Bu 
23, D. lord Clare purchafed 'a team with all ther 
UI. p. 56. geers, in 'Ghcefterſbire,' and there hired 1 
=_ driver for the inſtruction of his le in 
Eſſex, © He encreaſed his wand "15 20 E 2 

With them he cultivated his farm,” T's 1 7 

3 his plantations, carrying timber, ing 'coal:i 
=_— from Colcheſter for his family, and all hi 
=_ other buſmefs; and in one remarkable in 
=_ ſtance ſhowed their ſuperiority over horſes 
* 3 Waggon with horſes being /et in a village, 
2 ____ __. theox'teamP; Speech, the horſe 
1 were taken off, after much rallying,” and the 
oxen clapt foo, who; to the e of 

the heholders, drew it out in triumph. ani 

yet, ſo öbſtinate are the farmers, that thy 

have not adopted the uſe of them, althougk 

there are now m eſs men 22 who Knoy 

how ger aig. 


G5 9% J 67 a 1 „ , 


TD 0 i ws 10 
es "of in ormation 


— 
> wu” 


3 2 wei 


* 4 8 


Suffol | 
Fo 2 acres* 2 in 10 Ting z a Gang, "that 
"TD. the ' wind by entering 55 the bars of the 
d. p. 41. gate; hat drove a ridge p. and yet the 
ſmrove exceedingly wel, and Wifl, 1 doubt 
not, be n good 7 8 belon ged to 
* Wr mt 1 | 
1ere 
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Niere - ends Mr. Young's Six. Weeks 
dur, which on his part, has been attend- 


people to communicate: but What is 


ee prevalent, in the dais of bad huſ- 
ay, than in thoſe of the belt ; and 
cfore, in this abridgment, there appears 
fe articles of information, upon a 
eral. plan of rural economy, from the 
| A 177 of Midal:ſex, all through 
ingbam 
ry {ot Glamorganſbire, Somerſet- 
„ Viliſbire, . Hampſhire, Surry, and 
Ir tford/hire; which, by the line our au- 
took, according to my knowledge of 
country, muſt Lyra to about 300 
es z a pretty. jaunt for a; gentleman fo 
daf agriculture as Mr. Young, to take, 
bout meeting_ with any general plan of 
ness that could be pleaſing to him z and 
ſo fond are ſome of our gentlemen on this 
the water of Engliſh. agriculture, as if 


Wet orig mon by ov 


- huſhandry of theſe. counties, and even 
| moſt barbarous of them, as- affording 

ples for us to follow. I faw an inſtance 
reof lately. A noble lord muſt have a 
ugh from England, and of all other 
nties, from Gleceflerſbire. I ſaw the 
ugh: it was ſuch a one as I might have 


bout one exception to the contrary. 
bgning their lands is chiefly executed at 


j 
BEE 


WT with much trouble, and |] am ſure ex- 
ee; from an unwillingneſs in many of 


Warkable. that unwillingneſs ſeems + to. be 


ire, Oxfordſbire, Gloceſter/bire, 


ere alike in all places, that they talk of 


ed from the mountains of Kerry, or 
Giants cauſe way: and in the preceding 
ets, ſimilar matters are to be found. — 
through this tract of country, I think, * 


ZSfreat. 


1.3 

TY 

Ry 
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great expence, by ust ing from 5 to 8 catiii 
in a plough.—The turnip huſbandry very i A e 
tle underſtood, though introduced in man f 
places —Clover is in pretty general cultuf 
9 them, but the advantageous a 
of it, they ſeem much unacqua ini 
with; except about High- Wycomb, a 
ſome few other places, that they throw i 
wheat after the clover. The burning 4 
 tainfoyn-lay, ſeems to be a favourite purly 
in Nen but, as burning is prohib 
ted in Ireland, I have omitted the woa 
particulars of that ſubject.— A great tract. 
the country Jaſt deſcribed, abounds vi 
chalk; and as we have it not in Ireland 
thought it quite unneceſfſary to take any n 
tice of it; except where it happened to con 
in when ſpeaking of any particular plant, | 


Our i ingenious author's gck and laſt let 
in this tour, tends wholly to the draui 
 eoncluſions from the general obſervations 
his journey.— They are fo pertinent, and! 
equal to himſelf; that I think ſome of the 
cannot but be uſeful to the kind of readers, 
whom this abridgment is intended; 4 

therefore, I ſhall as briefly as poſlible, i int 
on, ſome few of the moſt e . 


The rent of land does not det 


2 
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mine the produce, | : 
| ri 
Im coves; 4 lands of Improved farts G E 
Norfolk. See p. 5. See p 8, Ke. 
Yields of wheat: - 5/4 ars. Yields of wheat. - - 444 
Barley — 3 „ Ravley - 1= il + «i 
Rent 5 . | * 16 5 Shillings. tec 


Be | err 


nan er's hill, Kent. See p.23. See p. 23. 

a- of wheat 64 qrs. Yields of wheat - 
fley. - - 63 Barley 
nt 20“ Shillings. Rent zo Shillings. 
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N rom this light ſketch, it appears, that 


4s 


ween Darfort and Shoo- About Ilford, Effex. 


4 Jr. * 


1 ö > rent bears no ſort of proportion to the 
duce of: the ſoil, but Mr. Young ſays, I. Ed. p. 
1 WWE vided totally by accident. This ex traor- 262. D. 


ſe from imperfe& tillage, and inſufh- 


” nt manure; for furely it is very re mark- 
„cat the light lands of e . at 3 8. an 
„e. ſhould produce as much wheat and 
4 rley, as the land about /i/ford at 30s. an 


e; ſo that we ſee the Illford farmer, 


ary difference I ſhould conceive, muſt Ed. p. 188 


ugh he produces an equal quantity of 


[et E males not ſo much profit as the 
"fo farmer, by 25 8. an acre. This 


ms to confirm what I have often ſaid, to 


1 _ 3 EET 
a4. DA OG el DL, ¼ . ]%˙¼Ü⅝ d , . 


1 aſtoniſhment of many in Ireland, that 
and | 6 oe! ” 
| lands are an injury to the community; 
Ka auſe they check induſtry, and lead people 
”7 a laſſitude and indolence, that lands of 
727 inferior quality mo have prevented: 
' Id therefore, when I hear an occupier of 
b land talk of practical huſbandry, I have 
Wnerally found him ignorant and conceited, 
et. therefore in my mind, a blank in ſociety, 


en compared with a man working upon a 
ril foil —Mr. Young judiciouſſy remarks, 


3 uf: the greateſt produce of all, was off, 
420 C moor earn 5:3 74 * 
8 la the firſt Dublin edition., this is only 


ted at 10s, and is an error, as will appear by 
erring to p. 21 of this abridgment. J. W. B 


5 A 
id . 


241 4b ,3 made by theſe means! to exceed ithe nai 


| valley. 

L. Ed. 571 

Dy 
p. 89-fore- think: they:rcanwt: pay atheir renn 


not from a real neigt in the rent icfelf, 


vwith an idea, that rent is n great mat 
or thoſe of veſt under 


ſort; the conſequence of which circumſis 


ine later are a Tmall' rent for a good! 


AW AaprTDomanT 55 us 


but a middling ſoil, the Kentiſh. One, | 
improved by manuring to a great pit 
and we have ſeen the land is. only. about nl 
an acre, Fheſe facts ſhould give all H 

bandmen a: juſt idea of the vaſt /importu 
of proper tillage, cropping, and manu 
that there be ul ways à ſufficiency! of the ja 
und the laſt, and never too much of # 
others; ſince ery poor ſoils, and ſuch Wi 
have been reputed barren, we have ſeen, i 


fertile ones in produce. Wiiat u preg 
Proof of this, is four quarters of -wheay 
n rur vpn en on "oh Aber 


4 + . 


- Natural Fertility ibis 3 
ithe rents of ſcourſe chigh, => Graders, the 


their land be not almpſtperpetually 


cropf 


ſrom the riſon they make with ot! 
who pay leſs. But theſe on the con 


knowing hom much more is paid by oth 
and being imprefſed. by-cuſtom, u it 


are not induced to paſs by the fallow. ye 
es: ant the 
contraſt holds with reſpect to'manures; 
who pays a trifle, thinks he can'-afford 
manute for that reaſon, and thoſe who 
fave” mes as much, are perſuaded they « 
not, tlyereſore venture any Expence of 1 


is, the former. upon poor land, are 
a great price for 4 bad ſoil, t 
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richneſs of the land is not therefore of, 
buch importance to the eultivator, and, 
ourſe, to the nation at large, as 4 lively, 
vigorous, and. Naehe culture of i it. 


„ 


= = ÞD : 


he variations T met Witte in the boulttsl. Ed p. 
ops, in the introduction of meliorating 267. D. 
and the maxims of the fallowing are Ed. p. 192. 
; but leſs in fallowing than in any other. 

je e prodigiouſly improved lands of Nor- 
fallowing is ſcarcel known, and vaſt 

he crops they raiſe without it —On the 

oved 1 at Taftock, near Bury, the 

is never fallowed. About Dariſord and 

er Hill in. Kin and around Wycomb 
uckinghamſbi ct all.—In moſt of - 


= 
- 


places, ci ls carried to a very 
pitch, an n ral heavier crops pro- 
D Ft "x ＋F 5 
than in A ber ee 722 80 2 
Our. bu 1: hs 21 1 87 10 - 1; * As a ae 2 
bout aka 3 40 1 70; Brahe I 5 For 
ard, in . they | falfow bath 157 e 
d ah but. more for the latter 52 


lhe e . 5 H. to by: 177 
22 12 the N 
tween Newer „ and 8 t. was 
to Bridgend, and again acroſs the 8. 266. D. 
Pot h all the tract of country round 
ol ang ath 10 a acroſs Sali ur) 

. to that 11 0 5 4 35 Ny. 0. 

; to I. n n 28 

Sor oe of coun ry. 7 about 
miles; it is all. fallq for wheat, And 
fuld remark, that Wis laſt uniform huſ- | 
-  Vindry 


46 


L _ 
280. D. in ſeveral « co vs ES, the moſt adva jtageo" ogg 
Ed p. 203. which are a Ul y ſtated i in. their proper A | 


bandry has no general cauſe i in the nature 
low, as I have already minuted, where i 
land 3 is perfectly well adapted to turnips u 


tent of country, which nothing leſs t 


in cultivation, never fallow at all, thoſ 
5 9 inferior, fallow for barley, to thei 


that very few of the improvements whi 
: the Taft 30 or 40 years habe produced, 
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the foil ; on the contrary, it is in many pi 
ces inferior to other methods ; for they (ii 


clover ; in which caſe there ſhould be no f 
lowing, but Barley ſown after turnips, u 
wheat after clover, ——T ſhall beg leave 
add to this view of the. praQices in this « 


our author's indefatigable zeal could hn 
furniſhed, that by reviewing, this inforn 
tion, we. Thall ſee, that the counties high 


troduction of clover, which is to be ſuccer 
by . wheat, and where fallows, are gene 


any where in compleat uſe: ſo that we 
in proportion as fallows are in practice, f 
cultivation and productions ; diminiſh. 
wiſh- the farmer of Ireland would atteni 
this important, very important in for mais 
and not becauſe fallowing for whe: t is aß 
general. practice i in many ß parts 5 Engl 
and all over Ireland, purſue i it Unalterib 
to the e his o von ere, andt 
. uy. 7h 


85 1 D 4 


l *. 


After e aer the erer of 


ces ,in-this_ a end 0 Mr. | Young | 
this article of c Opps ng judiciodſly, is off 
nite importance. No courſe can exceed! 


of turnips, barley, thoer, , when, his 
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ps, and admit their being fed and carried off, 
at the ſame time rich enough to produce 


| 3 others, the ſtrongeſt proof of a 


ble to objections, in the clover and turnip 
duntries ; the moſt ſenſible farmers are 
Er (uaded that their lands become ſurfeited 
With them; inſomuch, that after a long re- 


me fields, which at firſt produced plentifully 
Without any. And their clovers they find 
e thin, die in winter, and wear out very 
on f. The remedy wanting in this caſe, 


a ſubſtitute for each of theſe crops, 
i In light ſoils, none are comparable to 
- rrots and potatoes; and I might obſerve 
„at they will grow in much heavier ones 
'” mn = than 
en( 
a lt ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed opinion that 
40 ong lands are not fit for turnips, and they 
me rtainly are not /o fit as lighter lands: but 
8 ine is a ſtrong wet ſoil, and I have had 47 


uns of turnips an acre ; indeed they were dril- 
d: and where any land can be ſo improved as 
o afford good turnips, I ſhould not fear its pro- 
1 . a plentiful crop of wheat, in the courſe 


edu oggy carths which want adheſion. But u 


ankard turnips. J. W. B. 
vill be many years before the Iriſh farmer will 


bis courſe of crops. J.W.B. 


d is ſo dry and found as to yield good tur- 


eat * which circumſtance I take to be of 


il. —But even this courſe has been found ; 


WEtition of this courſe, ſcarce any turnips are 
be gained, without much dung on the 


oung recommends, __ ſome light 
ll ſtrong or wet ſoils, I would always ſow the 
+ T ſhall obſerve, that even in this caſe, it - 


nd this effect, becauſe he has not yet began 


4· 


them, much better than of one crop. In. 


-"Nble of its prodigious value, but 'only-t\ 
troduce them in rounds, when the” 


© 
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than commonly imagined. I have cultivated 
them, (carrots) myſelf, in no inconſiderable 
quantities, on a good wheat ſoil, and with 
great ſucceſs ; and in heavy lands, Cabbage | 
thrive with proper management, in an ex-þ 
traordinary matner. Theſe crops would 
ſerve to vary the courſe inſtead of turnips, 
and the ground' would bear the repetition of 


ſtead of clover, ſainfoyn and lucern ſhould 
be introduced, which would laſt in the ſoil 
five years in perfect vigour, and form by 
that time a turf, the breaking up of which 
would yield extraordinary rofit. I do not 
by any means, een theſe plants to, 
the excluſion of ' clover, for 1 am very ſen- 


tired of the latter. n 
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Fneral Information upon various 
1 4% 1,2. 18 | jects... | 
ROM Hatfeld quite to Welwyn, the Hertford- 
4 foil continues a light grave), but moſt ſhire, V. I. 
of the occupiers poſſeſs ſome fields of Lond. Ed. 
dnger land, upon which they raiſe better: * 4 
eat than on their gravels. Farms run 7 Y K 
m 701. to 140l. a year, the rent about? 
. per acre. Their courſe of crops. is in Better 
heral; Iſt. Fallow, 2d: Wheat, 3d. Pea — on 
"Oats, 4th. Fallow, 5th. Turnips “, 6t 45 4 8 
%, which is very good. For wheat _ 1 wg 
y plough 4 times, ſow 25 buſhels, and — 
pp on a medium 25 buſhels. For barley Crops. 
y plough their turnip land generally but Coke of. 
ce, unleſs the ſoil is not in good order, in Cron. 
„„ 2; wago 3 
Ts 4 1-4. 5; T1 PRepaty. 
| | 3 tion for. 
The reader is to underſtand, that this is and pro- 
ly a winter and ſpring fatlow, becauſe the dace. 
cn1ps-will-be ſown in June. J. W. B. | 


FR ; 
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which caſe they give 2 ſtirtings, ſow 4 buſ 
els, and get 4 qrs. For oats they plough hy 
once, ſow 4 buſhels, and get 4 qrs. Fl 
peaſe alſo but once, ſow the ſame quant 
and gain 20 buſhels. For turnips they i 
times, hoe once, and feed off with ſhe; 
very often ſell them to the ſheep graziers, tiq 
price at an average 508. an acre.——Abay 
Stevenage, the courſe is much the ſame. Th 
farms run from 50 l. to 700 l. per annun 
Rent from 8 to 10s. They feed off thi 
turnips with ſheep; and the large farme 
ſome with black Scotch-cattle, and rech 
the average of crops at 42 8.— The produc; 
of a cow they lay at 5 l. Always uſe 4 bo 
ſes in a plough, and 2 men, and do an ac 
a day. The land, a great deal of it f 
cold clay. The moſt capital farm is Mi 
; ng! s, keeper of the Swan at &. vn 
age. Mr. Whittington ſows a good deal d 
. ſainfoyn, with barley, after a clean turn 
"law: he finds it laſts from 6 to 8 and 1 
years, but after that time he ploughs it y 
again . I cannot diſmiſs theſe. particuli 
without remarking, that I rode over a co 
ſiderable part of his farm, and not of 
ſound his crops very good, but clean, a 
all his land to lay in a * huſdand E 
manner. 


Bucking- About Newfot- Rel. in Buckingham Pit 
hamſhire, ſhire, there is nothing i in the huſband 


or 2 which calls for a place in this abridgmen! 


L. Ed. p. but in that neighbourhood, there are ſont 


36. D. | | ma 

* Vel. + Te were 10 be wiſhed, that it had be 
ſpecified whether Mr. Whittington ſows itt 
ſainfoyn on his cold clays; or on any particl 
fields of lighter or warmer ſoil, J. W. B. 
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itters of moment, and therefore I ſhall 

ert the whole huſbandry. The land a- 

bi ut Broughton is various, but much of it 

ry excellent, rent about 20s. Their courſe Crops, 
un crops are, 1ſt. Fallow, 2d. Wheat, 3d. courſe of. 
Wn, 4th. Turnips, 5th. Barley, 6th. Clover. 

his is an excellent courſe. For wheat they Crops, 
3 or 4 times, ſow 2 buſhels, and reap prepara- 


barley when on a fallow, which they produce: 
ung nage excellently, for they throw their 
ds on to the ridge to lie dry in the winter, 
d then plough and fow in the ſpring. 
heir quantity of ſeed is 5 buſhels, and 
cir mean crop as many quarters. For oats 
ey plough but once, fow 5 buſhels and _ 
lin in return 44 qrs. They plough but 
ce alſo for the mixture of peaſe and beans, 
4 buſhels, and reap 24 qrs. Nor do 
1:1cy give more earths for beans alone, ſow 
em generally broad-caſt, but ſometimes 
bble them in, by which method they ſave 
ar 2 buſhels of ſeed; broad-caſt they ſow 
buſhels, but never hoe them; before they 
loſſom, they feed off the weeds with ſheep; 
con eir crops are extremely various; ſometimes 
oh dne, and at others 40 buſhels. For turnips 
icy give 4 or 5 earths, hoe once, and feed 
em all off with ' ſheep; they generally 
ly all their manure on the turnip” fallow, 
W heir clover they ſeldom mow, but feed it 
100 ith ſheep : and mixed with a little ray-graſs, 
eckon that it will fat an ox in the ſpring 
engt the year better than natural * th 7. 
n he product of a cow they reckon 44. 
ER A modern 
T This is truly an important piece of infor- 
ation; becauſe it is a doubt with graziers, 
* | : whether 
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om 20 to 30. They give the ſame tillage tion and | 
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Rutland - A modern improvement in this countij 
ſhire, Clo- the laying: their lands down with clover w 


ver and trefoiſe, for 2 years, and keeping it fed u. 
Trefoile. down with ſheep, by which means mi I 
L. * * pernicious weeds which uſed to trouble then 
79: Vol Ereatiy are got under, and their land kl , 
Þ-#7-"*clean and in good order. 1 
Lincoln- It is a common practice about GErantbal 
* to pare and burn their old turf, when . 
P. Ea. convert it into arable land. The operate. 
9t- i: "colts about 205. an acre f. Throq 
4 5 out all this ccuntry, is found a ſtratum 0 
95 D. Ea. ſtone at a ſmall depth from the ſurf , 

which. precludes the improvement by ch 
WI. - chalk, or marle, and yet their by 1 | 
wants ſomething , further. than farm- 1 


manure and the fold (both which they uk 
Paring and burning in ſo ſhallow a. ſoil 
be practiſed but once in many years, al 
when, done, laſts but few. — Lime .v 
once tried by Mr. Middlemore, upon turiy 
land, but the crop failed juſt where the n 
nure was ſpread; and a ſtrong proof nc 
exiſts, that this is no improvement, for q 
poſite this gentleman's fields are ſome tur 
cloſes. of a neighbouring farmer. One « 
40 acres was manured from the farm. ai 
another of 40 acres adjoining, was limed; 
the firſt. is well ſpread with plants, and woll 
„ ; poſt 


whether Clover: will fatter black 0 
-+ The reader is not to imagine that I intro 


duce this piece bf information for him to follw 
it, but rather to expoſe ſuch a practiſe. 
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ove a good crop, had they been well hoed ; 
hoſe upon the lime are nothing. I have in- 


i educed theſe particulars in this abridgment, 
7 * 1 order to give the better idea to the reader, 


f Mr. Middlemore's experiments, ſince he 
vo acquainted with the ſoil. e 


Mr. Midulemore, at a farm about three L. Ed. p. 
Wiles from Grantham, has for ſome. years 91. D. Ed. 

ied- a ſeries of experiments on many acres p. 54. 

f land, a compleat regiſter of which would 
Wndoubtedly be highly acceptable to the pub- 

ic, The following particulars I gained of 


up! is baily, as he himſelf was abroad. Near Lucerne, 
1 be farm-yard he has a cloſe of about 3 Vol. I. 
ces with lucerne, a rood was tranſplanted L. Ed. p. 3 


Wn rows 24 feet aſunder, laſt March twelve-91- D. Ed. 
month; it was cut but once laſt year, onceP- 54- 1 
this year, and I found the plants about 18 a | 
nches high; they were for their age, fine 7 
and vigorous, but many of them have failed, 
and the intervals were. quite over-run with. | __ 
weeds, inſomuch, that I wondered at the , 
luxuriance of the plants while ſo furrounded.  _ 
The reſt of the cloſe is broad-caſt, ſeven 
Fears old: it has always been cut 3 times. a 4 
year. once this year, and when I ſaw it, was | 1 
2 feet high, in bloſſom, and very thick, but 3 
had many weeds among it. It had been al- 
ways harrowed after each cutting, with a 
machine, of which I took the draft. 


Machine fig. 1. Lond. Ed. p.. 92. Vol. I. 
| - Dub. Ed. p. 54 


1. 1. Two bars of wood 7 (en long, 
2. 2. 2, Croſs bars 1 fodt 5 inches, 


The teeth 1 foot long, drawn by 1 horſe, 
— ad ies > 


9 
3 A 


L. 
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The lucerne has been frequently mv 
into hay, and yielded a load an acre at ea 
cutting; nor has the making it been four 
more troubleſome, than with ſainfoyn «Mi 

. Clover. The bailey calculates, that an ac 
will laſt 3 horſes at ſoiling the ſumme 
round; but J apprehend this is a very lay 
ſuppoſition, for the appearance of the cr 

'- fpoke no ſuch matter in the 3 cutting 
He thinks it will laſt 4 or 5 years longer 
and this I believe may be the caſe, if tu 

| harrowing is well executed, and the ſtrongelff 
weeds were dug out, All forts of catit|M 
have been fed with it, but none affect it il 
much as horſes; and it yields in genen 
more than any other graſs in that count o 
more than either fainfoyn or clover, or 


Cabbage, This gentleman has likewiſe cultivate 
Vol. I. large quantities of cabbages for feeding hier 
Lond. Ed. ſheep, (of which he keeps ſome” hundred 
E22 Dab. bullocks, &c. He has uſed them 4 year, 
'P 35+ and natwithſtanding the lightneſs of the oi] 
Which is a red ſand, called here cratch, hs 
found them of incomparable ſervice. Ti: 

forts he has cultivated moſt are the Turn, 

the Batterſeu, and the winter green Glo: 

(1 apprehend the great Scotch) the firſt hav 

| roſe to 5 pounds, the ſecond to 10 or 1: ſo | 
pounds'®, and the laſt to 14 pounds, * 7 

ay | ail 


To me this weight of the Baiterſeu ap 
pears aſtoniſhing, for I could never bring then 
to any ſuch thing; and therefore 1 am conviss 
ced that either Mr. Middlemore's, or mile, 
cannot have been the Batterſeu, J. W. B. 
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ailiff informed me, that the laſt was much 
Ve beſt; for | beſides. the ſuperior quantity, 
tile like it better, and it laſts longer good 
the ſpring: it has generally been re- 
ted for the ſheep in the month of April, 
Ind it ſtands the ſharpeſt froſts. The turnip 
abbage, though well affected by ſheep, is 
Wot liked by oxen, it being extremely hard, 
Ind ſometimes flocky. The feeds of theſe 
Wrts are fown in the beginning of March, 
Wd when 4 inches high, pricked out into a 
ell dug bed. About Midſummer they are 
anſplanted into the field 4 feet aſunder, 
nd 1 foot or 18 inches from plant to plant. 
f the weather holds dry, they are watered 
ich a water-cart, and at a ſmall expence: 
ooo are generally allotted to an acre; they 
orſe-hoe them as weeds ariſe. The turnip- 
Wabbage ſeed. coſts 7 s. 6d. a pound, and 
ve pricking out the plants of either ſort 1 s. 
ier 1000, and the tranſplantation into the 
ield the ſame: a man ſets a 1000 or 1500 
n a day, and a gardener 3000. I made 
nquiries' into the product, but could learn 
nothing explicit. | | 


Turnips are here cultivated in large quan- Turnips, 
ities, but in an imperfect manner: their Vol. I. 
il about Cold- harbour is ſo light, that they L. Ed. p. 
do not half pulverize it, even for this crop, 94. D. Ed. 
ing that they ſhould get ſcarce any crops p. 56. 
it they did, and their hoeing is very bad. I 
walked over ſeveral cloſes in a farm adjoining 
Mr. Middlemore's, belonging to a: farmer: 
ho rents 5 50l. a year, and although they had 
been hoed, they were quite thick, and irre- 
gularly ſet out. Mr. Middlemore uſes for 
| es hhoeing 
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hoeing them e which 1 apprehe f 
is his own invention. / 


Machine 
Sec plate i. fig. 3 Vol. I. p. 92. D. Ed. p. 

for moin. 1. 3 feet 5 inches, 2. 5 feet 6 inches, 3 
P* fe et, 4. the wheels, 18 inches diameter. 1 
teeth are about 18 inches long, and ſtand gi 
ches aſunder. It is a good plan, and looſens t 
ſoil well; but then the breadth of the ſhar 
(which is not above 3 inches) is too ſmall 
ſerve by way of hoeing “; the great uſe 
it muſt be inſtead of harrowing, which is 
ſome farmers, in the eaſt of England mu 
\ praiſed —Juſt by the homeſtall Mr. 
dlemore has a field of 50 acres, — ts. 3 
ſaw that machine and ſeveral curious ex 
riments. This cloſe of 50 acres was al 

| years ago let at one ſhilling an acre in /wai 
but Mr. Middlemare taking it into his off 
hands, broke it up, and has kept it in tilly 
Peaſe. ever ſince with great ſucceſs. There art 
few acres of it occupied by a crop of pei 
in drills equally. diſtant of one foot :. th 
were never hoed, but were well corn 
however, the crop was by no means equal be 


thoſe of the eee broad calf, x 
3 . : 0 II 4 ror 


| . A Machine for this purpoſe, ſhou!d hy 
lhe pins ſo conſtructed, as to operate like # 
and ſhould be ſo diſpoſed in the farm as to tal 

at leaſt 9 inches, or a foot of the ground, ie art 
to leave lines of 3 inches untouched—»P 

| the weeds and turnips which are tore up by ight 
firſt operation are dead, then the machine ſhogyMour| 
pat acroſs: the rows, which the firft operai urni 
left, which I conceive might have a very lay. 
effect 1 in the culture of turnips broad- 10 0 | 
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| WD what the land would in that manner have 

ES. oduced. In this field 1 likewiſe found a 

markable experiment on barley : obſerving Barley. 

large breadth of it, with a great difference 

Wetween one fide and the other; T enquired 

ee reaſon : and the bailey: informed me that 

e beſt part 8 apprehend will be full 

qrs. an acre) ſucceeded eabbages, and the 

ther part (which does not promiſe above 35 

rs.) turnips —Adjoining this barley is a 

Wood crop of wheat, with fainfoyn drilled Sainfoy:: 

mong it in one part, and ſown broad-caſt-in ſown on 

Inother; the latter was harrowed in ſpring, wheat. 

nd benefitted the crop; both rife very. finely, 

Wn the latter method, the common allowance 

f ſeed is about 4 buſhels. —Here is alſo an Oats, 

xtraordinary fine piece of oats, ſown with Flanders, 

peck of ſeed which Mr. Midulemore got 

rom Flanders; each ſtalk bears a very large 

quantity of grain; and the ſpeeies ſeem to ome 

reatly in the change of climate and ſoit.” 

At Weſt-Drayton J was 83 a Notting | 

o meet with avery intelligent occupier, who hamſhire,. 

dave me a clear” and conſiſtent | account! of 15 

the huſbandry of that neighbourhood. The Ts 

oil js a rich ſandy: gravel; the arable Jet: p. . 

| rom 108. to 12 8. an acre, and the era Bei a0 4 

rom 15 s. to 20s. The farms are not large, nt. 

„eing generally from 40 l. to 100l. a. year. 

ou beir principal courſes is rſtß Tur uips, 2d, Crope, 

Bartey, 3d, Clover one year, ꝗth, Wheat, Courſe o 

ich, for land rich enough for wheat, and . 

iht enough for turnips,. is an excellentCrops, 
ourſe. They lay all their dung upon their prepara- 

urnip land, but never mix! it with turf- or tion for,, 


lay. They very often. lime: their land for and pro- 
| "allure: 
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all ſorts of crops; allow 4 qrs. an 
which coſt 1s 10d. a qr. and the carr 
they reckon as much more; but it laſts oi 
one year. Sometimes they pare and bu 
the old ſward, which is done from 10s. 6 

to 158. an acre, ſurprizingly cheap. 


turnips they plough 3, 4 and 5 times, « 

once, reckon the mean value at 35 s. an a0 

and uſe them for feeding ſheep, and rear t 

young cattle. They give the turnip la ] 

two earths for barley, ſow 3 buſhels wilt / 

acre, and gain on a medium 4+ qrs. ſon l 

times 6, and even ſeven qrs. For oats th f 

plough once, ſow 5 buſhels, and 5 qrs. i d 

average produce, have now and then 10 q Pp 

For peaſe they give two ſtirrings, fov t 
buſhels of ſeed, and get from 2 to 40 u 
They ſow but few beans, plough but ol 1 

ule 4 buſhels of ſeed, never hoe them ; WY fi 
crop about 24 qrs. Clover at 2 cuttin p 
gives 3 load of hay . The product of at 

cow they reckon 3 l. per ann. 0 
Yorkſhire, At Bawtry, hearing that — L b 
Weſt- Eſq; had ſeveral experiments in agriculture al 
riding, the modern kind, I defired to view the 8. 
Vol. I. and his clerk ſhewed me them in an obligi Nd 
I. Ed. p. manner, and gave me a very intelligent i b 
ay 5 count of them. Mr. Lyfter has cultivat ex 
. p.94 cabbages as food for cattle four years, . Ee 
Cabbages- fort he prefers is the large Scotch-cabbay Va 
bs has raiſed them frequently to 16 and - 
ES V 75 ſor 

; Here we ſee the produce of white con Jul 

S very conſiderable ; but it is much to be reg 2 


ted, that the produce of the wheat after! 
| firſt year's clover, eſcaped our author. J. N 


* 


— 
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pounds weight, which is a vaſt ſize. The 

uſes he generally applies them to, are the 

| feeding of cows both dry and milch, the 

rearing of young cattle which are exceſſively 

fond of them, and the feeding of ſheep. 

I viewed the crop this year, which made an 

excellent appearance ; it is of two acres in 

rows, 4 feet aſunder, and 2 feet from plant 

to plant. Mr. Lyſler has the ſeed ſown the 

latter end of January, or the beginning of 

February; he uſed to traniplant them twice 

before they were ſet out for a crop in the 

field; but this year he ſet them into the field 

directly from the ſeed bed; they were tranſ- 

planted the middle of June, but if the wea- 

ther comes wet ſooner by a fortnight or three 

weeks, he never omits making uſe of it. 

The number ſet on an acre are 6240, and 

ſix men plant an acre in a day; the mean 

produce about 10 lb. per cabbage ; which is 

above 27 tuns per acre, In October they Duration. 

begin to bunt, and by Chriſimas they muſt 

be all fed off. The ſoil is a very light ſand ; Soil, light 

but I take theſe fands to be of a very rich ſand. 

and fertile nature; indeed the land lets in 

general at 108. or 12 8. an acre, which ſpeaks _ 1 

no barrenneſs. 'The rows are always horſe- | 

hoed three times, and I found the crop in 

en. order, without a weed in the field. 

elides this vegetable, Mr. Lyſſer has culti- Cult zva. 

vated carrots; falt year he „ a ſmall rer 

which was of incomparable uſe in feeding arots. 

large quantity of ſwine; this year he has 

ſome acres which I viewed, I found one field 

juſt weeded, and the other weeding z the 

crop exceedingly fine in point of regularity 

and growth, but infinitely too thick ; - 
33 Weed - 


__ courſe 
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weeding, the weeds alone were pulled out by 
nand, but the carrots not thinned ; infomuch 
that every foot ſquare preſented nots of thre: i 
or four, and often more within an inch « 
two of one another; no hoeing given them; 
if carrots anſwer ſo managed, what wou 
they not do if hoed three times as in Suff 
Befides theſe experiments, Mr. Ly/ler 'has af 
acre of lucerne ſown five years ago in drill 
two feet aſunder. It is upon the ſame ſand 
ſoil, he has generally cut it thrice a yea, 
and finds it of uſe. in ſoiling horſes. It «i 
| vigorous, and promiſes to laſt many year 
Dutch This ingenious cultivator laid down a great 
clover many acres with Dutch clover, and what ui 
and rib- here called ribbed graſs, which I take to bi 
bed-graſs the narrow leaved plaintain, and finds ii 

anſwers very well, even to producing in! 

favourable feaſon two loads of hay per act: 

He ſows 4 pounds of the clover, and (8 

pounds of the ribbed' graſs-ſeed : the firſt or 
564d. a pound, and the laſt at 4 d. and fino an 
=, that all cattle much affect them both. On 
piece he laid with them in autumn after an 
fallow, without corn, and found it to anſwe 
much better than common. | 


Lucerne. 


Wake. From Bawtrey to Doncaſter, the roll we 
ſhire, leads through a very light ſandy count m. 
Weſt-rid- greatly reſembling the weſtern parts of Nr 
ing, Vol. folk. About Cantler, the foil is chiefly ſand; 
I. L. Ed. lets at various prices, but all are low. Ti 
p. 114. D. farms rent from 20 l. to 40 l. Their cout 
Ed. p. 67. of Crops: is, iſt, Turnips, 2d, Barley, 4 anc 
Bent and Clover, 4th, Rye and ſome Wheat. The 
_  _plough four or five times for their turn 
Ps of never hoe them, value a crop at about 25 


six WonTHs TOUR G 
r zos. and feed them off with both ſheepCrops, 
nd beaſts. For barley they ſtir twice, ſow preparati- 
hree buſhels, and gain at a medium 31 qrs. on for and 
heir clover they mow twice in the year, Produce. 


m; nd get about two loads of hay at the two 
ul euttings. For wheat they give the clover- 
nd but one ſtirring, ſow three buſhels of ſeed, 
a and reap at an average about 2 qrs. For rye 
1 ey likewiſe plough but once, fow two 
1d) BW buſhels, and have in return about the ſame 


auantity as of wheat. For oats they give 
out one tilth, ſow four buſhels, and get in 
Wreturn about 3 qrs. For peaſe they plough 
rice or thrice, ſow three buſhels, the mean 
crop twelve or ſixteen buſhels. They lay all 
their manure on their turnips ; uſe three 


i borſes at length in a plough, ſometimes two 
in abreaſt, and do an acre a day. - 
cre | * 1 


Near Doncaſter, Wharton, Eſq; has two Cabbages, 
or three fields of experiments, which I ex- Vol. I. _ 
amined with much pleaſure; particularly L. Ed. p. 


Ou three ar four acres of cabbages, very large 117. D. 
rend fine for their age; they had not; been £9. p. 6g. 
we planted above fix weeks, .and their leaves N 


almoſt met; the ros were three feet aſun- 
der, and the plants two feet; but the rows 


roa were evidently two narrow, as the horſe- hoe | 
aii muſt be ſhut out long before the wetneſs of | 
he winter would render it neceſlary to ſtop. 
andy The plantation, was very clean from weeds, 
TIM having been hand hoed once or twice. Mr. 
ul barten has tried cabbages ſeveral years, 
i and found them of excellent uſe in feeding 


all ſcrts of cattle, particularly fatting beaſts, 
They are greatly preferred to turnips for the 
latter uſe; it is reckoned ihat two acres will 

| | = com- 
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Duration. compleatly fat wo large beaſts. I vali 
likewiſe informed, that they will laſt * ij 


Potatoes 
in drills. 


and 18 d. a buſhel: there have been fone 
 wagers betted this year, that the quantiiy 


Carrots. me g nas a ſmall 

| ment on carrots, which, like thoſe I har 
before mentioned at Baw!rey, have not been 
hoed, but ſtand quite thick on the bed; 


would outweigh forty of the beſt that can be 


_ Lyfler or Mr. Wharton, and yet their fo 
appear to be as nearly allied as poſſible i 


was not able to diſcover the ſort, but beliewM 


fields of the Sandy gardeners, (hereafter to 
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into the ſpring, even to the time of ' turning 
out to graſs. As I gained theſe pieces of in Y 
formation from a neighbouring farmer, 


it the common large Scotch ; and if fo, i 
account is very different from the laſt I 
ceived at Bawtrey, 25 | 


Beſides cabbages. I found in Mr. Vb. 
ton's experimental field, two prodigious fi 
pieces of potatoes, one in rows 18 inche| 
aſunder, and the other two feet; very fin 
crops as ever I ſaw ; the ſoil, very fin 
light looſe ſand, and I apprehend very. rich; 
the cabbages, &c. grow on the ſame. The 
raiſe a great many potatoes about Doncaſter 
and reckon the mean produce of an acre it 
250 buſhels, and the common price is 164 


DD © > = 


juſt named, is gained from off three roods. 


The fame gentleman has a ſmall exper 


4 a Ns AY 6 "+, n 3 PIR 
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they were very poor ones, nor could they or 
poſſibly be otherwiſe, notwithſtanding the a 
excellency of the ſoil for this root: one m 
the common carrots now growing in thi 
be mentioned © amongſt detached | piece) 


picked out of the plantations either of Mr. lou 


tha 
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ſet; the reſt of the field received five or i: 
more... e Ip 

Seed ſowni The ſeed from which theſe ſeven ron 

and when were planted, was ſown the 16th of li 
tranſplan- Auguſt, pricked out of the feed bed the mi 
ted. dle of Oober, and tranſplanted into thy 
field the laſt week in May® ; it happened 
be a dry time, they were watered till root 
I obſerved ſcarce a gap in the rows through 
the whole field. The ſeed for the reſt Wn 
the field was ſown in the ſpring, ſome 
which were tranſplanted into the freld dire 


— 


n n 


F out of the ſeed-bed, and viewing them am 
1 tively, 1 could perceive ſcarce any differ 
5 between ſuch, and the others that had be. 
1 pricked out: Mr. Jucter was of opinia 
1 that it is the beſt way to make two tranſpl 


tations; but obſerved that the plants wii, 
were taken directly from the ſeed-bed, root 
much ſooner, and with leſs watering than 

others T. All the ſeed for the whole fieldd 


- 


V This is late for winter 2 J. W. g. 

f To any man converſant” in this buſi 

and of common obſervation, there is the 
apparent reaſon in the world for this differ 
between the early progreſs of ſeedling piuf 
over the tranſplanted ones; for, when ſeed 
are taken up, they are in general well furl 
with finall roots, and kindly particles of «il 

_ adhering to them; whereas the plants wi 
have been pricked out, when they are di 
again, come up often cankered, and tot 
ſtripped of the ſmall roots; and therefore" 
ſhoot out freſh ones before they can take 
of the ſail to which they are removed. 


lat 
ſon 
* 1 


WS u 
here: 
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ot exceed half a pound, was ſown on three 
rr four perches of ground in the garden, and 
yroduced plants enough for ten acres of 
ans. . The ſeven rows from the autumn 
owing are much the. fineſt ; many of them 
abbaged largely ; ſome T examined, that 
yeigh, I gueſs, ten or eleven pounds at 
rreſent, and when in perfection muſt amount 
o near thirty pounds. The reſt of the field, 
owever, is inferior to thoſe rows alone, but 
he whole a moſt noble crop. The plants on 
ee ſide of it are much ſmaller thun the reſt, 
wing however, to no other cauſe than a 
er planting, Mr. T ucker purpoſely varying 
e ſeaſon, that they might not all come to 
ertecdion at once. And in this I apprehend, 
e judged right; for I have no conception 
| it cabbages, which at the beginning of 
, weigh above even fix pounds, can 
oy laſt longer than O#er ; whereas 
oſe which are now much leſs, may abide 
e winter much better; however, this is mere- 
my own conjecture.— The whole field is 
1 „ planted 
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bis reaſon, I now plant my fields immediately 


dat when I recommended the cabbage huſban- 
ry ſeven years ago, that I then adviſed pricking 
ut the plants, which 1 purſued, until experi- 
Nee taught me better.—I hope I am therefore 


dat practice, ſince 1 have here hewn the 


g . be ondfontts 
„e nd Thie, to me would be amasiag, did I not 
onſider the fine light ſandy loam this gentleman 


hereas, 1 have found a pound upon my ſtrong 
ll too little for a plantation acre. J. W. B. 


om the ſeed-beds ; although, I do not forget, 


xcuſcable in having changed my opinion as to 


s upon, where'ſcarce a grain will miſcarry z 


57 


68 
* 


Dittances. planted in rows 4 feet aſunder, and the plant 


muſt be allowed to differ in opinion from th 


It may poſſibly be fo, but experiment ala 


and I found it as clear from weeds as a gi". 
den. In the tranſplantation, three men i 


Produce, 


Uſe-and 
duration. 


or four rows at different diſtances in the be 


— 
9 
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at 2 feet, and 24 in the rows, and conſequent 
an acre holds about 5000 plants. But here 


practice of this very ingenious cultivator ; th] 
plants are now ſo ſpread, as quite to ſhut out aj 
horſe from the intervals, and in the rows the 
perfectly crowd one another, which in thK 
nature of things cannot permit ſingle cab] 
bages to grow to ſo great a weight, as i, 
they enjoyed the full ſpace and air that natur 
demands. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that tl 
greater number of cabbages gained in thi 
way will more than make up for ſuch a oil 


2 Tr, r 3 ER * * 2 : 
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* 
> 
————_. 


can decide it. Were I to plant cabbages win 
ground as rich as Mr. Tucker's, 1 thou 
place the rows fix feet aſunder, and gli 
each plant three feet in the rows; and fron 
the ſurprizing ſize of that gentleman's plan 
at this time, I am confident the cabbag 
would join in a month or ſix weeks. I 
whole plantation has been horſe-hoed twioſ ee 


half a day ſet 3000 plants. —T'wo years 29 
Mr. Tucker's cabbages weighed, he cal 
lates, about 1olb. each at an average 
many of them 23 lb. Laſt year, being lj 
a much worſe ſoil, they were not ſo good. 


In reſpeQ of the uſes of them; he begin 
to cut them about Martinmas; (i. e. the 11th 
November.) His method is to take up thit 


to admit a cart, and then to pick ſuch as! 
quire cutting from the whole, by which mea 
5 : 35 | | x | q 11 
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ze crop laſts vaſtly longer, than if the cab- 
ages were regularly taken in the rows *. The 
uantity which requires cutting before Chr:/t- 
r, is not conſiderable, that being the time 
then they chiefly come in. They have every 
ar laſted till the end of March, and ſome 
d the beginning of April. They have been 
excellent ſervice in feeding milch cows, 
eaned calves, and fattening beaſts. If the 
ws are confined totally to cabbages, the 
ilk has a rank taſte; but if they have 
her food beſides, and depend on theſe but 
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ar 24 acres, much worſe than the preſent, 
opt twelve cows (with ſome ſtraw) the prin- 
"pal part of the winter. The oxen Mr. 

cler has fatted on them has paved. excel- 


getable, prove that it by no means exhauſts 
: foil, notwithſtanding he conſtantly draws 
em, and never feeds in the field. He has 
ed more than 10 qrs. of oats per acre, 
Wc firſt crop after them, and 8 qrs. the ſecond 
p without any fallow intervening, which is 
urprizing produce, conſidering that his farm 
er receives any other fallow than the cul- 
ation of fallow crops, viz. turnips and 
bages, 2, 


nt on wheat; it is a crop ſown with ſeed 

” ns from 
This method is excellent, and the idea can 
ve ariſen only from experience. I hope all 
dbage farmers, particularly where the hard 
hd are under cultivation, will be attentive to 
Is method of drawing them, J. W. B. 


part, no ſuch effect is perceived. Laſt 


= 


t beef. His pigs eat them very greedily. Oats after 
e vaſt crops of corn he raiſes after this Cabbagen 


This gentleman has a very curious experi- Wheat 


* 
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2 2 ; | EE RT. 7.0 „ 
from Dunſtable; it is an excellent one, an 
the grain much improved. It is a pity thy 
ſeed is not changed often, and from a great 
diſtance than is common. 


' ? 
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Yorkſhire, The country between Sheffield and Bari 
Weſt- ley; is fine, the ſoil is in general good, an 
riding, the crops the ſame. Ar Ecclesfield T conver 
Vol. I. fed with A ſenſible farmer, whoſe account d 
L. Ed. p. their huſbandry was this. Farms run fron 
135. 5 20 l. to 80 l. rent from 14 f. to 20 s. an act 
Ad. p. so. Their courſe of crops is, 1ſt, Fallow, 2 
_ Crops, Wheat, zd, Clover, 4th, Wheat. This ft 
courſe of very bad thufbandry'*: Another is, uM 


Oy 8 3 W 1 


Cros. Fal, 2d, Mbeat, zd, Oats + TA. 
— plough five times for wheat, ſow ten peck 


tion for and reckon the mean produce at 20 buſhdl 

and pro- For barley they give five tilths, ſow 34 buli r 

duce. ' els, and get on an average 4 qrs. For oi 

_ ®. '- they ſtir but once, ſow five buſhels, and oil ,, 
in return 4 qrs. For peaſe they likew| 

give but one earth, ſow three buſhels, al 

reckon the medium at twenty. They ploul 

but once for beans, ſow them broad- oi 

3x buſhels, never hoe them, and reap abo. 

thirty. För turhips they ſtir five times, be 

them once or twice, value an acre at abo ar 

40 8. and uſe them for ſheep, and ſtall- feed in 


Drains, bullocks. They drain their lands with mu ad. 
; _ attenti0 ; 
Ihe reader is to obſerve, that Mr. ou era! 
calls this bad huſbandry, from the. two crops! 
wheat being ſo near one another, but if tui 
- or.cabbages, had been the firſt; barley the ſecos 
clover. the third, and. wheat the fourth, | 
wauld have called it good, J.W.B. a0 
, + This courſe is Iriſh huſbandry, J. W.. a 
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nt, 4th, Oats — They plaugh five times 87. 

wheat, ſow two buſhels, and reap at a Crops, 

dium about 22 buſhels. They ſtir three ourſe of, } 

es for barley, ſow- 4 buſhels, and gain Crops | 

qrs. For oats they give but. one tilth, prepara- 

four buſhels, aud gain 5 qrs. ſometimes tion and 

8, and 9; which are vaſt crops. For produ ee 

ce they plough but once, ſow. three buſh- of. 

and fifteen the medium produce. Ons _T 

th hkewiſe for beans, ſow three buſhels | 

)ad-caft, the average crop - eighteen buſh- 5 
They ſtir five times for turnips, hoe | 

m once, value a crop at about 40s. and 

erally feed them off with ſheep. Their 

er they ſow on ſpring corn, mow it 

ce, and gain three loads an acre.— They 

gh ſometimes with two horſes abreaſt, 

I at others with three or four at length, ON 5 


| do an acre a day. 25 ies 
, | The? Plow. 


2 24 plough. i 
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| Yorkſhire, The country from Leeds to Tadcaſier, Wil 
Weſt- fine, and to Winnmon, a ſtrong blue cli 
riding, with noble crops on it. About Kidde!, lui 
Vol. I. L. incloſed, lets at about 8 s. or 9s. an ac: 
Bd-p-153-it is generally lime-ſtone with a covering i 
90 Ed, p. various ſorts, but chiefly clay: farms ff 


courſe of. Fallow, "2d, Wheat or Barley, zd, Ol b 


Crops 4th, Barly, &c.—They plough three 
prepara- four times for wheat, fow three buſhels, un 
tion for gain in return 18 or 20. For barley tl 
and pro- plough five times, ſow four buſhels, a 
| duce. 'reckon the medium produce at 4 qrs. 1 
- ſtir but once for oats, ſow better than fa 
buſhels, and reap from 3 to 8 qrs. Tull 
peaſe they likewiſe ſtir but once, ſow thi 
| buſhels, and gain from 8 to 20. They gil 
but one earth for beans; ſow four buſh 
. ©  . broad-caſt, never hoe them, and reap fra 
12 to 40 buſhels. They reckon their ſoil! 
22 too heavy for turnips, but plovp 
for them, 5, 6, or 7 times, hoe once; valit 
them from 35 to 50s. and uſe them | 
| ſheep and oxen. Clover they ſow on wheat 
and barley, and get at one mowing on gol 
fand near three load of hay an acre. M 
Rooks, from whom I have this account, 
introduced the huſbandry of ſeeding i 
clover; he mos it for hay, or feeds "vn 
firſt crop, and lets the ſecond ſtand for ſee 
gets from 4 to 12 buſhels per acre. TH ere 
manure with rape duſt, lay 3 qrs. per acre er 
wheat, and 4 on barley ; coſts them 135. e 
a quarter, beſides carriage of nine mile: "Wl 
They uſe two horſes double in their ve 
lands; in their ſtrong, four oxen af 7 | 


Two 
horſes to 
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fe, or two oxen and two harſes, Oxen 


rr, Wy reckon beſt for ploughing. 
| About Milbertfurt, the foil is in general Vorkſhire, 


aen and ſome ſandy leams; the commons lettEaſt- 
ng ( : © $5. an acre, the field lands at 10 8. andriding, 
geaſs incloſures at 20s. Farms from 2 Vol. I. L. 
Ib 1. a year.— Their courſe of crops; Ed. 2 
O , 1/heat, Rye or Barley, oats or beans. D. Ed. p. 


pps, two load each mowing, and they crap. 
wheat after it. In a plough they uſe 


ee M parations, feed and produce much the 92. 

„ ie as the laſt. Their oats alſo very great, 

1 30 to 80 buſhels — They lime a good 

l, dut their grand improvement is burning 

Tir new land. They ſow clover on their bar- Clever, 

f lands, mow it for hay, and get ſurprifinggreat 

gin I horſes double, and ſtir an acre a day. hoxfes in a 
About Hatton, the ſoil is chiefly gravel. 1 2 

fol ; heir courſe of crops is, 1ſt, i Fa/low; 2d, | ' 

Jo beat and Rye, 3d, Barley, 4th, Peaſe. 


vin dudions middling. They ſow clover on Clover, 
1 eir barley lands, cut it twice for hay, and great 
he t three loads at the two mowings. produce. 


» Seay : -= whole way from York to 
eee, that they uſed many oxen in their 
ende) works, all the waggons I met ien gad to 
s be two oxen and two horſes in them At 
3 y-Moor they informed me, that oxen 
Tre moch ehe beſt, and exceeded hor ſes in 
re ery respect; would out-draw, and out- 5 
„eech them; = About Biſbep's- Burton is ſome J inne 
le- the moſt extraordinary open field land, Tj, 12 1 
met with; for tit is lett while open, at produce, 
| os and 20s. an aere; and now a bill of L. Ed. p 
| D incloſure 163. D. 
Ed.p.95- 


Oxen pre- 
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incloſure has paſſed, it is ſaid to near 30s, i 

.acre, They raiſe ſometimes 6 qrs. of HE 

per acre, and 6, and even 7 of bar 
which are immenſe crops upon any land, lll 
eſpecially in open fields, that do not admit Wl 

the moſt beneficial treatment. 2} 


About Hull and Riſby, the ſoil is thi 
upon a vaſt ſtratum of chalk—and there 

affords no information to the - farmers 
Oats great ye land — Except, that at Coltingham ih 

produce, farmer aſſerts, the having raiſed 12 qr: ll 
L. D. oats from off an acre.— And as an indulih 
EN, io. ment to the farmers of Ireland to attend 
P. O5. manure, I muſt introduce the folloui . 
Manure, account. — All forts of manure is bought 
ſpirit for high prices at Hull, and carried nine or- 
purcha- - miles around. Rape - duſt from the oil - 
ng. L. Ed. is a capital article with them, having ſoi 
p. 181. D. it of prodigious benefit to all forts of la 
Ed. p. 107. but it is chiefly laid on their barley la 
All other ſorts of manure, ſuch as coal- ai 
borſe, hog, and cow- dung, the ſullage of 
ſtreets, & c. is purchaſed at about 28. 6 en 
38. a waggon load of 50 buſhels, and ſpl 
on the fields to great profit. About i 
years ago, the manuring from | Hu! ul 
| begun by a poor man who hired a clo re 
graſs; he had four aſſes which he employ 
conſtantly in carrying away . aſhes and di 
and ſpreading them upon his paſture, 
improvement of which was ſo manifeſt, ! 
his neighbours followed the example. W 
ever brought away manure for many ure 
were paid for taking it. Twenty-five by 
ago it was to be had from 6 d. to 1 s. a b hea 
but the country around by degrees, 
Col 
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ning into the practice, the price has ariſen 
is preſent height; extraordinary good 
Eur will ſell for 5 8. a load. —Soap-aſhes 
cy buy wherever they can, and find 
ching to exceed them, p. 181. Clover, 
„gras and ſainfoine is unknown among the 
mon farmers of this neighbouthood. | 


There are ſeveral warrens in this neigh- vy 
ourhood, which appear from the luxuriance vol 


client land— indeed the ſoil muſt be natu- 10). 
ny good, or it could not yield ſuch a ſpon- 
SW-ncous growth: but yet, theſe large tracts 
f country are ſuffered to remain in their 
reſent ſtate, which is comparatively that of 
eaſtes, to what they might be eaſily convert- 
d to. Their rents are about 6s. an acre, 
nd when I enquired the reaſon of not turn- 
ng them into arable farms, I was told that 
he farmers would not give above gs. or 10s. 
Wn acre for a few years, after which the 
ent would fall below what it is at preſent: 
his is the ſtrongeſt proof imaginable of 
wrong ideas of huſbandry, for it ſhews that 
he farmers here have no other notion of 
dreaking up old graſs, but that of immedi- 
ately ploughing out its very heart, and truſt- 
ng to chance for a renewal of fertility ; 
hereas, ſuch a rich ſurface as theſe warrens 
WD hould be managed with the greateſt caution, 

very little corn taken from them, but much 
urnips, clover, ray:graſs, and ſainfoine ; 
by which means the ſoil would be for ever in 
heart, the rent greatly raiſed, and the value 
more at the end of a leaſe than at the begin- 
| „ e ning. 


u erdure of the graſs, and from the mul-Ed. p 183. 
plicity and height of the thiſtles, to be ex- D. Ed. p. 


Ft "Tannips, fixed on. If the preparation for the turnip 
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ning ·I have introduced this whole paragraniiillt 
with a view to give an idea of the foil, whic 
the following ſpirited and judicious cultivatu 
| works upon, which happens not to be men. E” 
tioned by Mr. Leung; and I cannot a 
calling upon the attention of the reader, vii 
obſerve the clear information, and ſenſib 
purſuits of the perſon now to be named. 


Mr. Ayer, ſteward to E. M. Eller ler, Fg 
upon his farm has ſtruck out a better huſba 

dry than that of his neighbours; inſtead d I 
remaining like them ignorant of the clovli 
huſbandry, he has judiciouſſy introduced iii 
into a courſe which cannot be exceeded 

Crops, iſt, Turnipt, ad, Barley, 3d, Clover, tui 4 
courſe of, years, 4th, Fbeat, This is very differen 
_ I. L. from the courſes I gave above, and infinite 
Eg. 4 preferable to them; but I ſhould remark 

1 P. that as the ſoil has no complete fallow, ti 
; turnip hufbandry. ſhquid be managed with tl 
utmoſt attention, or a worſe courſe cannot H 


| how to be is not very complete by ſuch a number oi 
cultivated ploughings and harrowings, as not only vi 
„ reduce the ſoil to garden — but total 
diveſt it for the time of weeds ; and if hf 
hoeings do not ſet the plants at a due diftanc 
from each other, ſo as to admit a ten of 
twelve inch hoe around every one, for tit 
utter extirpation of the remaining weed 
and for carrying on the vegetable to its ui 
moſt growth, as well for the thorough cv 
- vering of the land to breed the nitre, as ſu 
the value of the crop. If theſe points at 
not well attended to, this very beneficit 
courſe will prove by no means advantageous; 
for a crop of ſpring corn following wy | 
3 | | wit 
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ith a orop of graſſes amongſt it, and ano- 
ner of wheat upon them, and all without 


ter he intervention of more than one or two 
en- WM oughings, the land if not thoroughly clean- 
oo! in the turnip fallow, muſt give a crop of 


heat full of weeds. And every courſe, the 


dunced either bad, or badly managed: no 
nd is well conduQted, that. is not always 
ean. It is almoſt needleſs to add upon the 
durſe of crops in queſtion, that the turnips 
oght on every account to, be fed off the 
nd by ſheep. Mr. Ayer always hoes his 
rnips once, and generally twice, and feeds 


If the clover turns out indifferent or? 
eedy; he ſows beans upon it inſtead of 
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d gets ſtalks with 40 pods : he brought me 
e of laſt year, that had 46; ſuch ſtalks 
nnot be common, but muſt grow in an 
en, vacant ſpot. 


„ =; 

te Cabbages he has cultivated theſe 4 years. C 
na he large Scotch cabbage: ſows the latter 

(pd of February, pricks them out once 


fore they are ſet in the field. He never 
_c the land an whole year's fallow for 
em; only from November till the time of 
lanting, which is the beginning of June; 
t always manures for them with about 
n load of yard dung. The large ſtrong 
ants he ſets direQly from the ſeed bed into 
de field. His rows are three feet aſunder, 
Wd the plants two feet in the rows: he 
D 3 „ 


ſt crop of which is weedy, may be pro- 


77 


em off with ſherp. He finds his clover of Clover, 
domparable uſe to him both in mowing impor- 
r hay, and feeding, and the wheat he geis tance of, 


ter it on one earth, is generally a fine crop, anc wheat 
er. 


heat; ſows 24 buſhels, does not hoe them, 


abbages. 


Px, ' Oo - 
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Lime. 


fit for the butcher by the middle of April I 


fatted two beaſts of 36 ſtone each. HW ] 


highly in its favour ; he thinks it pays _ Y 


alone; but ſometimes mixes it with other c 
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never watered any but once; however thi] 
muſt ever remain accidental ; z in very df 
feafons they would not ſtrike root withu 
watering. A man plants an acre in threlf F 

days. He horſe-hoes them according ai 
weeds ariſe, from once. to thrice : ber b 
to cut the latter end -of November, and 9 | 
always found them to laſt until the latter ei 
of April, He generally uſes them for tv 1 
fattening of oxen, both for finiſhing tf 2 
large ones of 70, 80, and go ſtone, b 

that have been fatting through the ſummer 3 
and alſo for the total fatting of others «lf I 
36 or 40 ſtone, taken lean from work if 
November, put directly to cabbages, and mad} 3 


1 


and he finds them to carry the — fol 


acre of good plants has with him ach. f 


ſentiments upon the crop in general, ar 


ward in an excellent manner: they are alli 1 t 
in an houſe, and have a little hay given then £ 
every day. As I did not apprehend cabbagif 3 F 
to be a food ſufficient to finiſh the fatting «A © 

a large ox, I repeated my enquiries on th 
head; and he aſſured me, that he had ff 
oxen from cabbages, at 231. each.—A41ll * 

3 ( 

| 


better than turnips, and affords not h 
ſurpriſing quantity of food, but is a yl. L 
profitable crop. 3 


Mr. Ayer has limed more than any of hi j 
neighbours : : he lays 12 qrs. on an acre when 


manure, then only 8; generally puts it o 


* land, and finds. a great benefit fron 


it; 
| 


7 . a 
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be effe& of it being plainly viſible ſeven 


aß cars after. . 


= This ingenious cultivator has invented a 
2 vachine for taking mole hills of ground, | | 
fe which our author has given a deſcription 4 
ud plate, but as we have not that trouble- = 
ome animal in Ireland, I have omitted to 
nroduce the machine here. 


All the tillage of this country, is perform- Oren pte- 
ed by horſes which are preferred to oxen for ferred to 
at purpoſe ; but the latter are chiefly uſed horſes in 
i in the waggon for bringing home the crop, the wag- 
% or. for carrying manure, &c. but generally gon, L. 


n two horſes and two oxen. They all aſſert, Ed. p. 188. 
tat two oxen at a draft are much ſtronger P. Ed. p. 
e than two horſes, and will carry out a much I 

en greater weight, —In the heavy lands they o and 
8 plough with four horſes abreaſt; in the light Lia. : 
1 


ones with two, and- do 14 acre. a day; and horſes in a 


hat 4 what is very aſtoniſhing, and to me unpa- plough, 
oi rallelled, is their ploughing with four horſes, and no 
Ar without a driver; there is no ſuch thing as adriver. 


| driver known in the-country : a lad ploughs, 
| and drives the four horſes by two lines, with Vyheat 


great eaſe, I ſhould likewiſe inform you, mowed. 
ch that it is here much the cuſtom to mow 
T their wheat; but it is reckoned a ſlovenly 


| method; 154157, 5108 


| Dr. Hunter has for ſome years paſt been York 


I conducting a ſet of experiments, upon a 
new ſyſtem of huſbandry, ſimilar to that of huſban- 

J the drill, being perſuaded that the drill huſ- gry, Vol. 
n bandry will never become general in England. I. L. Ed. 


His lands are laid out in ridges 9 feet wide, p. 211. D: 
| . © 7 7 oO and p. 1 22. 
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and every other ridge is ſown, keeping i 
intermediate or fallow lands as clear of 
weeds as poſſible, by the aſſiſtance of H 
horſe- hoe; upon theſe he ſows the reli 
year, and the ſtubble then becomes the lM 
low. In this manner the field may be kee 
under the ſame grain for any number .! 
years, taking care to beſtow a ſmall porta tr. 
of manures at proper ſeaſons. An acre 
midling land brings him three quarters i 
Abet, which for. that couritry- iv 4 804, 
ctop. The grain is always well fed, and , 
land never diſtreſſed. In this way all kino es. 
grain moſt ſuitable to their natures ; it will! 
be found frotn this that the Dr. is of opinion, 
bhat all ſorts of corn draw the ſame nouril o 

ment, and only differ in taking up more al 
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Yorkſhire, After deſcribing the ſeat and improvement 
Well⸗ of the Marquis of Rockingham at Wentworth 
riding, in terms ſo animating, that almoſt even 
Vol. I. L. reader muſt wiſh to ſee a place ſo enchanting e 
Ed. p.307. Mr. Toung proceeds to deſcribe the huſbat - 
D. Ed. p. dry of that nobleman in the following 
178. "I term: who 2331 boyognt }. ol 171 
Oft101] Analog Bi £1 34-4 n 
But the huſbandry of the Marquis «Mid | 
| Rockingham, is much more worthy of atten hl. 
tion than that of any palace; the effech i 
which have and muſt continue to reſult from 
it, are of the mobleſt, and moſt truly . not 
tl A . van 1 0 rexel) n 
I preſume In the acre here, only the ground 
under ern is meant; if the contraty, the pro- reel 
duce is very conſidemble. J. W. B. 5 
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kind. A thort ſketch of his lordſhip's 


tenſive tract of country is obliged to this 
trivtic nobleman for introducing a cultiva- 


tremely deficient inf. n 


hs is 


4 


rty, cultivated: in. ſo ſlovenly a manner; 
ger to ſubſtitute better methods in the room 
ſuch uppleaſing, as well as unprofitable 
es, he determined to exert himſelf with 
rit in the attempt; and he executed the 
ble ſcheme in a manner that does honour 
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>w how much this country wanted a Rock- 
bam to animate its cultivation. iſt, 
arge traQts of land, both graſs and arable, 
lded but a trifling profit, for want of 


r 


lining. In wet clays, the ruſhes and other 
el atick rubbiſh uſurped the place of corn 
gras; the ſeaſons of tilling were retard- 
1 and even deſtroyed; and thoſe paſtures 


hich ought to have fed an ox; ſcarcely 


adows of this country, were. univerſally 
d down in ridge and furraw,* a practice 
phly deſtruQive of profit, and deteſtable to 
> eye; and the manner of laying down 
h lands, was as miſerable as their product 
noted poverty; for after many years 
ughing of numerous crops from inſufficient 


to diſappoint the expectation of coin, a 
cel of rubbiſh called hay-ſeeds, was ſcat- 
D 5 m 


Jerations, will convince you how much an 


was diſguſting tohim to view ſo vaſt a pro- 


his penetration, —A very few particulars 
ong many of the common practice, will 


kintained a ſneep.— 2d. The paſtures and 


ows, and when the ſoil was ſo exhauſted * 


81 


on unknown before. Upon turning his Agricul- 
tention to agriculture, his lordſhip found ture, ſtate 
e huſbandry of the Mſt-riding of Yorkſhire, of before 
| erdus particulars: he began. 


mt re 
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tered over the ſurface, and the field left wii 
time for improvement. A villainous oli 


tom, and too much praQiſed in all pili 
of the kingdom.—3d. The culture of u 


nips was become common, but in ſuch Wi 

method that their introduction was undouꝭi 

edly a real miſchief ; viz. without hoeing, ill 

chat the year of fallow, in the general m 
nagement, was the moſt capital year of (i 
venlineſs and bad huſbandry. — 4th. Til 
inſtruments uſed in agriculture through wa 

tract, were inſufficient for a vigorous cult 

and conſequently the huſbandmen ſuſtain 

conftant Joſs. —T heſe circumſtar.ces amoi 

others, ſhew how much the huſbandry i 
Improve- this country wanted improvement. Let il 
ment, the in the next place, examine the means tal 
method by his Lordſhip. to command that moſt bei 
- his L.ord- ficial purpoſe. He conducted himſelf fra 
ip took the beginning, upon the foundeſt of i 
for. principles, that of pradtiſing himielf th 
methods which reaſon told him were the be 

| —well convinced that argument and peri 

fion would have little effect with the 74 

. Trot genius's of farming; he determine 

ſet the example of good huſbandry, as i 

only probable means of being ſucceſsſul- 

In the purſuit of this end, his Lordfhyil 

nl, conduct was judicious and ſpirited, He Mi 
ane upwards of . acres of land in his hand 
and began their improvement with - drain 
ſuch as were wet, rightly conſidering this pf 
of huſbandry as the foundation of all ſub 
quent improvements.—His method was 

_ * moſt perfect that experience has hitheii 
brought to light. That of covered dini 
Throughout this extenſive tract of _ 

0 


drains. 


9 
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und very deep foſſees cut, or old ditches 
nk ſo TEE to give in every field the 
mmand of a ſufficient deſcent. Theſe are 
pt open. Into them run the: covered 
ains which are cut in number proportioned 
the wetneſs of the land but in general, at 
ut a ſmall diſtance from each other.— Of 
eſe are three ſorts, the leading or main 
nes of two kinds, and the branches or ſecon- 
ry ones. Thee firſt ſort of main drains are 
o feet wide at top and bottom, and four 
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1 th 5 
nr five feet: deep, walled on each ſide, and 
1 covered at top with large broad ſtones. 


Pi. 2. fg. 4. Lond. Ed. p. 188. the ex- Dub. Ed. 

eence 6 d. a yard running meaſure.— I he Vol. I. p. 

eccond are a yard deep, two feet wide at top, 110. fig. 4 . 
end ten inches at the bottom; the ſtones 


fed in filling them, are oblong ſquares, of 
eight, nine or ten inches length, the edges 
of which are reſted on the ſides of the bot- 


tom of the drains, and fall on each other at 
their tops, in the manner repreſented in pl. 
2. bg. 5. Lond. Ed. p. 188. (a, a,) the drain, 
(b) the tops of ithe ſtones joining; then they 
are filled up with bits of ſtone, within ſeven , 
or eight inches of the top; and laſtly, the - 
mold thrown over.all.. The branches are 
three quarters of a yard deep, eighteen - 
inches wide at top; and nine at bottom , 
| they are then filled up.in the ſame manner as 
the others.— The expence of the operation 
is as. follows: p 
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or juſt 4d. a yard. 


Fpirited and perfect, and is therefore worthy of 
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5 1 18. ( 
A cart t load of Ss of 40 buſh» we 
els will do ſeven yards; the 
"0" theſe, n carriage, 
— —— O E 
The carriage is 18. 5d. digging . ' 3 
the driins 1 k⸗ꝛͤ⸗„l; o 1 9 
Fixing the ſtones and _— up. 0 03 


o 2 


Thus we ſce that 8 yards 4 2s, 4 
The improvemeniiM 
by theſe drains, (which: you will obſerve lat 
for ever) is almoſt — manifeſt; the 
ſummer ſucceeding the firſt winter, totally en 
dicates in graſs lands all thoſe weeds whicl f 
proceed from too much water, and leaves the 
ſurface in the depth of winter perfectly dr 
and ſound, inſomuch that the ſame land whic il 
before poached with the weight of a man 
will now bear without damage the tread d 
an ox —In arable lands, the effect is equally 
ftriking, for the corn in winter and ſpring Bi 
upon land that uſed to be flowed with rain, 


and quite poifoned by it, now lies perfect) 7 
dry throughout the year, and in the tillage 
of it, a prodigious benefit ariſes from this WW th 

| excellent practice, for the drained fields are Wi 
ready in the ſpring. for the plough, before W-- 
the others can be touched ; ; it is well known er 
how pernicious it is to any land: to-plough or th 

| harrow it while wet ®, — This moſt excellent p 1 
8 practice 95 

ad 

M This draining i is undoubtedly, uncommonty be 


imi- 
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aQice his Lordſhip experienced as he ex- 


ple was followed by any of his tenants. 
bt at laſt the inconteſtible advantages at- 


e moſt unprejudiced executed in their farms 
at they were convinced ſucceeded ſo great- 


viewed 


itation ; but there is one objection I have to of- 
The #//ing ſtones are brought within 7 or 
ches of-the top, and then covered over with 
puld, Now I cant but conceive, that for the 
zble felds, this is bringing the ftones too near 
ſurface by at leaſt 4 1f not 6 or 8 inches, 


bng, the plough will interfere with the filling 
es; and even where the ploughing ſhall be 
llow, yet it will approach the ſtones ſo near- 
as to bring pulverized ſoil very cloſe to the 
tes which are to filter the water from the 
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th the water. into the ſhore, and thereby, in 
e, there collect in ſuch bodies, as totally to 


mit to the judgment of thoſe who ſhall adopt 
s ſpecies of improvement. whether in arable 
V., it would hot promiſe to be more durable 
Fed, to fill the drains only within 18 inches 
the ſurrace with ſtones ; then to cover them 
ft caefully with ſods, the gra/5-fiar down-. 
7d, and then fill up to the ſurface with the 


AL'S\ 8 — CITE ns A, 


the fields which aße intended to rewain under 
pural, grals,, there I have no objeckion, but 
duld rather pte er the ſtones approaching the 
fact even within 6 inches; but I ſhould even 
en lay the Tod upon the. ſtones as before de- 
bed. , Ss 


Qed, ſome years elapſed before his ex- 
ding it opened their eyes, and ſome of 


in their landlords; and accordingly. 1 


auſe where the tillage ſhall be bold and 


d ; and therefore, this reduced ſoil will paſs 


roy the effect of the drains — I therefore 


er mould which came out of the drain,—As 
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viewed ſome fields of the tenants that wer 
drained in this way, and in a very ce 
manner. 


Laying Secondly, his Lordfhip's management uf | 


down for laying down and keeping his graſs lands if 


graſs, worthy of univerſal imitation, as a = 2 


I.. Ed. p. culture has. brought forth. a. fertility. a 
312. D. richneſs of paſture beyond any thing In 


Ed. p. en e to have ſeen. The manner of 19 I 1 


182. down is this: Oats are ſown (und 


ſeeded) upon land that has been exceeding 
well fallowed fer a year and half, by ma 
ploughings, and harrewingz. &c. by which 
operations the ſurface is laid moſt comple 
ly level, ſo that not the leaſt trace of a fu 
row. is to be ſeen; with the corn 12 pour 
of white Dutch clover, and 8 buſhels: E 


finely dreſſed hay- ſeeds are: ſown. At hari 3 


the oats are reaped, and 6 pounds more 


clover- ſeed ſown over the: ſtubble, which i 


then mown and raked off, and conſequeniiff 
the ſeed pretty well covered in the groun 
a very rich compoſt is immediately ſpread of 


the field, and well harrowed in, by whid 
means the field is completely covered; 
this manner it is left the firſt winter. I 
crop is next year left until the ſeeds are ii 


enough to ſhake in the mowing and making 
by which means the land gains a freſh prin 
ling, and the whole ſurſace inſured a ö, 


and thick covering. The ſucceſs ate! 
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ing this method is ſo very great, that in 5 


veral large frelds I viewed, the' after. p 
was 8 and 9 inches high, ſoon. after-clean 
a crop of hay of 2 tuns per acre, and tl 
the firſt year of the lay. No one vos 
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veel. ve known from walking over the field that 
was not of ſome years growth, ſo thick 
nd matted on the ground was the firſt 

car's produce. This graſs, in any part of 
tiene kingdom, would have Jet for 3os. an 
„ cre, and for 40s. in moſt ; an improvement 
u will think of a noble kind, when you 

Nee told that the rents before this manage - 

ment were no more than 8 or 9s. and 
Net at their value. Adjoining ſeveral of their 
ee lays, ſome of the old paſtures are to be 
a een yet in the tenants hands; they are poi- 
nan oned with ſuperfluous water, and over- run 

ich every ſpecies of trumpery and weeds, 
the graſs of a poor ſort, and the quantity 
trifing. In lays of 3 or 4 years old, the 


yielded at leaſt 2 tun of hay an acre. 
lt is obſervable upon this plan, that no part 
e of it is beyond the reach of a common far- 

mer; a principal view of his Lordſhip in 
en all his huſbandry. Here are no 2 years 

fallow, nor any iofſs without laying with a 
crop of corn; the ſeeds indeed are in large 
quantities, and amount in total price to near 
50 8. an acre; but then it is to be conſidered, 


excellent crop the very firſt year, which in 

the common management is generally the 
very contrary ; and it is inconteſtible that 
his Lordſhip's method pays its own expence 
in the very firſt crop. Suppoſe the farmer's 
ſeed to coſt him 20s. the exceſs on the ſide 
of the better manner is then, we will ſay 
258; aſum in the value of hay that does 


oi car's produce. 


But 


u after graſs had it been mowed, would have 


that the thickneſs of ſowing gives it a moſt 


amount to little more than a fifth of the firſt 
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crops of ſpring corn gained after turn 


5 ing, ſo clearly founded in facts, muſt ap 


nor the left, it had very little effect: Tur 


improve the land, and ſucceeding a lagi 
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But Lord Rockingham in ſcarce a any thi 
has acted with greater ſpirit, than the improy 
ment of the turnip culture by hoeing ; il 
the diſguſt he felt at ſeeing the comm 
ſlovenly management of the farmers, in | 
ſpect to this crop, made him determine 
introduce the excellent practice of hoeing 
common in many parts of the ſouthe 
parts of the kingdom. With this view 
attempted to perſuade his tenants to con 
into the method, deſcribed to them uM 
operation, pointed oui its advantages; cli 
ly explained to them the great conſequem 
of encreaſing the ſize of the roots in il 
luxuriance of Hs growth, and the equality off 
the crops ; reminded them of the pu 


for want of a better culture ; from the di 
ference of following a crop of weeds, hd 
will not feed cattle, and conſequently m 


produce of valuable roots, which by tha 
thick ſhade, and the quantity of cattle thy 
maintained, enriched the land at the fam | 
time that all weeds are deſtroyed by thi 
hoetng.——Uncontrovertible as this reaſor 


pear to the unprejudiced, yet, with a ſet df 
men of contracted ideas, uſed to a ſtated 
road, with deviations neither to the right 


- mips continued to be ſown, but were neue fans 


courſe and reaſoning could not prevail ove 
the obſtinacy. of their underſtandings, deter. 
+ mined to convince their eyes: he fent int 


hoed. His Lordſhip then finding that di 
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tfordfoire for a huſbandman uſed to 

ing of turnips, and gave him directions 
his management of a large crop: this he 
tinued ſeveral years; and by this means 
degrees, he introduced the practice, 

ch is now (though not univerſal) the 
mon practice of all the good common 
mers. Much does this neighbourhood 

> to ſo patriotic a deſign, which was 

y planned with judgment, and executed 

h ſpirit. Much more genuine fame 

ht to attend ſuch an action, than the 
Wing a ſcore of battles: the: ſenſeleſs rab- 
may praiſe the military hero; it belongs 
e %o to venerate the ſpirited.cultiva- 
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is Lordſhip has likewiſe introduced ſe- Imple- 

We! infruments upon his farms, which are ments, 
in 75r4/dire, but are chiefly the Kerifh L. Ed. p. 
lements,' of which Mr. Young has fur- 317. D. 


ait of the common farmers of Ireland 
mpting to make them, or even to uſe 
m, did they get them for nothing, 45 
e judgment and experience is required in 
7 Uiſe, I have totally omitted them. If 
tlemen wiſh to ſee thetn, they can eaſily 
Mult the original work. | 


but theſe inſtances of ſpitited manage- Kentiſh 
nt, great as they certainly are, by no and Hert- 
ans are the only ones ts be produced of fordſhire 
| nobleman's attention to the improve- farmers, 
nt of huſbandry ;- as a proof of this, I Vol. I. 
| next mention to you a new and moſt L. 1 ; 
ious thought, which is executed with Ed. p.188. 
uncom- * 
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ed deſcriptions and plates; but as I Ed. p. 184. 
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OY 
His ſoil, 


Principle 
of culti- 
vation. 


Crops, 


courſe of. Peaſe, 4th, I beat, 5th, Turnips or Cath 


An ameliorating fallow crop. here ina 


conducted with ſpirit, moſt certainly 10 


and the other in the Hertfordſbire meth 
Thoſe counties have the reputation of a ver] 
accurate cultivation; his Lordſhip there 


diſtinct farm, to manage it in the beſt mu 
ner they had been uſed to; a moſt excel 
plan, as it gave riſe to a beneficial emulata 
which could not fail of being productive di 
the beſt conſequences. Both are ſenſbi 


perfectly clean from weeds, and in gu 
heart for crops of corn. For this purpc 
the fields are thrown into the following & 


ſows them in equally diſtant rows. 20 inche 
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uncommon ſpirit. This is the eſtabliſhmeif 
of 2 farms, managed, one in the Kentij 


determined to fix a farmer from each on 


and underſtanding men. I viewed: the 
lands with attention, and found their hi 
bandry to be as follows: ; 5 


The Kentiſb Farmer. 

The ſoil of the Kentiſh farm is in genei 

a rich deep black loam; in ſome fields lig 
and excellent for turnips, and in others he 
vy, being nearly allied to clay. The gn 
principle upon which it i cultivated, is nem 


to fallow the land; but, by means of i 
nips, and drilled. beans and” peaſe, to keep! 


cellent courſe : 1ſt, Beans, 2d, Wheat, jþ 
ges, 6th, Barley, ) th, Clover, 8th, Muff 


venes between every two of corn, of l 
exhauſting ones; and when ſuch a courſ! 


can exceed it. For. beans he ploughs tut 


aſund&h 


Wt 
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men under, 3 buſhels of feed per acre; horſe- 
toes them from once to 7 times, according 
theo the quantity of weeds, but always ſo as to 
ve eep the ground perfectly free from them; 
re eſides this, he hand-hoes the rows once 
on 


£ 


elle reatment, the land is in excellent order for 
ata heat, after the crop of beans is off, which 
ve very ſeldom leſs than 5 qrs. per acre.— 
nh caſe he manages in the ſame manner, drills 
tha: buſhels, but they only require the horſe- 
i oeing; the crop upon an average is 4 qrs. 
Wn acre —The lillage for the wheat is va- 
Wed according to the cleanneſs of the land; 
f frequent ſhowers have brought up many 
Needs after the laſt horſe-hoeing, it is plough- 

d three times; if it is quite clean, only one 
ploughing and an half ſuffice, The wheat 
s ſown broad-caſt, 10 pecks to the acre, 
and the medium crop 4 qrs.— For turnips he 
ploughs 4 or 5 times, and hand- hoes them 
arefylly twice, by which means he raiſes 
infinitely finer crops than any common 
ones in Yorkſbire, — After theſe roots, 
the land is ploughed but once for barley ; 
4 buſhels per acre ſown, and 5 qrs. gained 
at a medium in return.—When oats are 
thrown. in, they receive -three ploughings ; 
4 buſhels ſown per acre, and 4 qrs. reaped. 
— Clover he ſows with both wheat and 
[barley ; if the latter, in the common way, 
but when with wheat, his management is 


he ſows 16 pounds per acre in the middle of 
March, and then harrows the wheat tho- 
roughly, and rolls it; and fo far is it from 
being 


ith a ſmall hoe, which clears away all the 
ma Weeds that grow there. By means of this 


excellent. . If the weather is dry enough, 
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Cabbages, Cabbages, his Lordſhip ordered bim f 
IL. Ed. p. cultivate according to the beſt principle, 
327. D. Ed his method of huſbandry, and accordii 


P. 190. 


them, after which he hand hoes around if 


are off the land. 


1 


dle of June, 3 feet aſunder the rows, alli 


3 to 5 horſe-hoeings.— The value he rech 


ſoil is rich and deep. Either beans or bai 
come after them, according to the time th 


method is to plant them in the beginning 


2 | remal 
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being of any damage to the wheat, thaj 4 
evidently forwards its growth. 5 


= > 


Vo. 
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he has planted feveral acres. He ſows i 
ſeed the latter end of February, and if tl 
run too faſt, pricks them out once befinlhl 
the tranſplantation, which is about the mii 


3 feet from plant to plant in the rows. 
dry weather comes, they require water 
In three weeks after planting he horſe- hu 


plants; and theſe operations he repeats iii 
cording as the weeds arife ; generally fro 


at a halfpenny each, to feed any ſort ii 
cattte with; uſes them chiefly for the fatty 
of oxen, for which purpoſe they anſwer «i 
ceedingly well; but I ſhould apprehend tha 

of greater value than that, eſpecially as th 


Of potatoes he raiſes large crops ; b 


March, in rows 2 feet aſunder, and 9 inci 
in the rows ; he flices them, which is 90 
generally done in Yorkſhire, The land ii 
them is dunged with long yard dung, j 
loads per acre, and then ploughed in pret] 
deep, and the ſetts dibbled in by a line: ti 
rows he hand-hoes, and horſe-hoes the inte. 
vals according to the riſing of weeds. | 
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Wnarked that this crop was very free from 
n, and of a vigorous growth, + 


Befides theſe numerous articles, his Lord- Hops, 

p has directed him, to undertake the cul- L. Ed. p. 

e of hops according to the practice of 328. D. 

, and in his farm a field is planted with Ed. p. 

m. They are ſet in hillocks 6 4 feet 191. 

are: planted the latter end of January: 

te was a crop of cabbages among them; 

ay it is a common practice in Rent to 

Sc rows of cabbages or beans, or to fow 

„nis among them the firſt year, but the 
tod muſt be. prejudicial to the hops; for 

vouriſhment which ought to be preſer- 

for them, is carried off the land, and a 

babiity of ſtacking it with caterpillars, 

bes, and other vermin, which may da- 1 

ee the young hops, He poles and gathers- 

ſecord year, and as he has great hopes 
n che goodneſs of bis foil, he expects 8 

| 9 Ct. wt. of hops per acre, per annum. 


eee, een TO-e; TOI IEG 


His management of his manure is mueh Manure. c 
er than is common in York/bire ; he car- | 
it out of the farm- yard, lays it under 
hedges, and then digs. up all the billocks 


. ns riſing irregular banks of earth, and mix- WE: 
ne oY hem well with dung. This practice, { 
del ich is common in E ex, is unknown a- | 

s ng the common farmers in ++ wadeh of 

ge compoſt he lays 50 loads (of 18 buſhels) 

= acre. His method of uſing lime 1s to 

ret x It in the ſame manner, 1 chaldron of  ; 

„ee to 30 loads of earth. 1 


"Mis: 
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Horſes, His way of feeding his Porte is dis 
ſummer common among the Yorkſbire farmers; 
feeding. js to keep them all the ſummer in the ſtat 

1 and feed them with clover freſh mown eng 

| - day. He begins the latter end of May, 

1 Continues it till the middle of Septemin 
during which time 24 acres of good clo 
will maintain 6 horſes, but they have fon 

chaff and hay with it. This is an exceſle 
cuſtom ; makes plenty of manure ; the 
ver goes infinitely further than if fed ini 
field, and the horſes are kept in bei 
heart (regularly worked) than in the comm 
way; his team of 6 were fat, and in g 
order. His allowance in winter is a buſi 

of oats and a peck of beans per horſe, | 
week. He uſes 3 or 4 in a plough wit 
driver, and does an acre a day.—'The play 
he uſes in common, is the Kentiſh turn | 
one; of an excellent conſtruction, cuts 
deep, and goes extremely ſteady ; inſomui 
that I ſaw him let go his hold from it vi 
at work, and the plough continued ſew 
yards in its proper direction without gl 
ance: He has 60 acres of arable land ii 

I ' horſes. Having thus gone through the ax 

. nomy of the Kentiſh farm, I ſhall next g 

3 Vo an account of the Hertfordſhire one. 


T be Hertfordſhire Farmer. 


15 L. Ed. p. The foil: is different; in * fields 
330. D. lrong clay, and in others a good hazel |oll 


Ed. p. 192. that is excellent for turnips and barley. f 
| couſſ obo 


Fe, 


[ 
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Purſes of crops are, 1ſt, Turnips, 2d, Bar- Crops, 
ſo u, 3d, Clover, ath, Wheat, 5th, Oats.courſe of. 
ers; WF his laſt crop of oats ought never to be 
fered. Another courſe, iſt, Fall, 2d, 
e beat, 3d, Oats. Another, 1ſt, Fallow, 
, beat, zd, Beans, 4th, IA hbeat. The 
min! ans in the laſt courſe ought either to be 3 
oroughly horſe and hand- hoed, or not 9 
e u cceded by wheat; for no land can throw 
cela t three good crops, upon the credit of one 
he low, unleſs ſome of them are fallow 
in He ploughs 3 or 4 times. for wheat, 
ws 10 pecks, and reaps at a medium 18 
uſhels. For barley, after turnips, he gives 
ut one earth, but if on a fallow, three or 
ur, ſows 4 buſhels, and gains at an average 
qrs. For oats he. ſtirs but once, ſows 5 
with oſhels, and reckons 5 qrs. his mean pro- 
ce. The tillage he gives his beans con- 
its only in one earth, which, conſidering _ 5 
ts hem as a preparation for wheat, is by no _ 2 
mud veans good huſbandry: he ſows 4 buſhels 
t u road-caſt, does not hoe them, and reaps at 
ſerei medium about 23 qrs. per acre. Some- 
d e lough, in rows 10 inches aſunder, in which 
e nethod 24 buſhels of feed he finds ſufficient ; 
zt g ererally hand-hoes them but once, ſometimes 
ne, ice, and earths them up with the hoe 
when a foot high; in this manner he gets 4 
| J's. per acre. Peaſe he manages the ſame 
. s dbeans; in the broad-caſt way he ſows 4 
dulhels, and reaps 24 qrs. in the drilling me- 
zeld hod he ſows: 24-- buſhels, they -'reap the 
log eme. For turnips. he ploughs three times, 
y. i hoes them, twice, and reckons. the value 
couffſ vpon an average about 36s. per acre. Some- 
| 1 times 


'Y 
1 
f 
1 
| l 
[1 


s Turnips, 


1mpor- 
tance of 


2 
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mes he feeds them off the land wich ſhegl 
but when it is inclinable to wetneſs he dra 


them for beaſts, ſcattering them over a « 
cloſe. Clover he cultivates in the ſame mz 


ner as the Kentiſh farmer; mows it tui : 


for hay, of which he gets at a medium 
tuns per acre, and values it at 20s a tun» 
Cabbages he likewiſe cultivates, ſows th 
ſeed the end of February, or the beginnt 
of Mureb; pricks them out once before thy 
are planted in the field, which is about Mi 
He makes the rows 3 feet afund 
and fets the plants 3 feet from each othe 
In three weeks after planting he hand- 
them, and once more when the weeds rik 


His crop this year is a very fine one. I 
fort uſed beth by him and the Kentiſh farms 


i oe! _ Serteb cabbage. 2 1 25 
E yard Alea in mixes a 

Wa e but oftner lays it on 2 

he never ſows: ternips without dunging, al 


manure toof the vaſt conſequence of manure for thi 


| hem. 


root, he this year has a ſtriking proof; {i 


vot having a ſufficiency: % cover the who 
| field, about a rod was leſt enmanured ; 1 


plouphing s over the whole were the fas 


and 1 - at the ſame time the field i 


general is à very fine crop; but Juſt thi 
rood js ſcarcely worth leaving on the ground 
a pregnant inſtance of the conſequa 
of manuring, „ 3423 ba 501 0 


2 n ty, A ni 27 2 EL 2891 hi 


1 


Hb klage the pefoums with horfes, 4 


4. actes Of dRible band, uſes 2 or 3 


ns, apa: tothe A 4nd firs 8 
acre a day. | 
e261 


Jung | 


on 
bich 


r - Bur 9 > Va ER APO AED: 
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W in deſcribing his Lordſhip's method of Compoſts, 
hing down land to graſs, | mentioned his L. Ed. = 
 W&nanuring with a rich compoſt ; the ma- 334. D. 
eigement of the compoſts at Wentworth, Pp. 194 
add the experiments Lord Rockingham has 
| ade on manures, are too curious to be 
WH vcrlooked. The compoſts are formed of 
Il ſorts of manures, particularly farm-yard 
lung, and manures purchaſed at the neigh- 
douring towns; ſuch as ſoap-boilers aſhes, 
oal-aſhes, horn-ſhavings, eurriers-ſhavings, 
c. &c. and ſometimes mole-hiſls, turf and 
ime are added, layers of theſe are formed one 
dn another, and after remaining a few 
onths are turned over ; then the heap re- 
ains ſometime longer, after which it is 
ixed again, and ſo repeated until the ſub- 
ances are quite rotted; which with ſome 
ake no trifling time and pains, particularly 
orn-ſhavings 3 one compoſt of which ma- 
ure mixed with dung, I obſerved was in ſo 
omplete a ſtate of corruption, that it cut like 
utter, and muſt undoubtedly be the richeſt 
anure in the world; it hath been turned 
er many times, that it might all be equally. 
otten. Many of theſe compoſts I remarked 
i different fields, of various ages, ſucceſ— 
vely preparing for the land, that every 
cre might receive its ſhare, and all be ma- 
ured in 3 or 4 years A management, than: 
which nothing can be more complete. : 


It was a common notion, that rabbit Rabbit 
lung was of no benefit to land, and the opi- and Pige- 
om of a neighbouring warrener; upon ons dung 
hich his Lordſhip agreed with him for compared. 
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„„ -, {weeping his warren every year. By th 4 
FOO ria meaps he got a Jarge quantity, which eo 
; _ him no more than 48. 6 d. a load. He tra 

it with pigeons dung, in a very fair comp 
riſon: on a graſs field he laid ſtripes of ex 
firſt an acre covered with rabbits dung, :M 
 Toads, then an acre with the ſame quanth 
of * p'geans dung, at a guinea A load 5 the 
rabbits, and next pigeons again, and | 
through the field, which was a very fir 
trial. The rabbits dung turned out mud 
the beſt, and laſted the fongeſt. | 


* 7 
* al 
2 
0 


Salt tried Thirty years ago, a ſquare piece of pri 
as a ma- at Wentworth, almoſt ſurrounded by other 
Hure. paſtures, was manured very well with falt 
| . Reckingham has remarked, that it 
part manured has flouriſhed. much bett 
than the other, to this day; no manurets 

been ſince laid upon either piece. 


ee ee Cs 
: C 


After Another point of management of grii 
graſs left tried here with great accuracy, is the feed 
to rot, no off the eddiſh clean, It has been aſfertt 
manure. by many, that it is moſt advantageovs | 
leave much of it on the ground to keep tit 
young ſhoots warm in the ſpring, and to 
as a manure; this his Lordfhip tried on or 
field, and in the adjoining ones has fed it 
quite bare with Scotch beaſts ; the ſucceed 
year the crop has regularly been the bettf 
after the parts fed. Which reſult has ſn 
induced him always to buy in a large dron 
of catije to feed through the winter, nel 
convinced, that one great benefit of imp 
ving lands is the keeping a proportion 
ſtock of cattle ; which encreaſes with & 

© ES | crealif 
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+ Wrcaſing improvement; and moſt certainly, 
e more cattle the land maintains, the bet- 
"er they will make it: a much clearer poſi- 
bon than the idea of letting its product rot. 
r Manure. | 

„ 


ti 


hai 


11 
fat 
uh 


wing this as well as other graſs-ſeeds is in 
tumn, without corn *, his Lordſhip tried 
times, and once failing, he continued 
e ſame field fallow another year for it, ſo 
at it was a fecond time ſown on a fallow 
two years; but, notwithſtanding ſo great 
advantage, the crop was in no degree 
Wqual to others, with corn on one year's 
Willow ; a difference immenſe, and ſufficient 
Wtionally to prevent any farmer from al- 
ring his preſent profitable cuſtom, for one 
d evidently unfavourable. _ FI 


n 


9 


2 . 
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Nl 
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cannot take my leave of theſe purſuits, 
truly worthy of a Britiſh nobleman—ef a 
hiloſopher—and of a man, without remark- 
how greatly the example calls for imita- 
pn.—Thoſe who have declined the employ- 


ON! | | 
, on -nts and amuſements of agriculture under 
it on e falſe idea of their being mean and un- 
«lin or thy of great riches and high rank, ſhould, 


refleQuon is ſufficient to undeceive them, 
dnſider the example I have in theſe pages 
qeavoured to ſketch; will they find the 


Jetted 
ſinc 


* Mr. Miller in his dictionary, Jed the world 
to this not on: | have tried it, but without 
at ſucceſs he promiſes. J. W. B. | 


An experiment alſo made on clover de- Clover, 
eres great attention; it has been often aſ-beſt ſown, 
rted, that the beſt time of the year for with corn. 
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character of a ſtateſman and a patriot, (ul. 
lied by the addition of that of a farmer. 


State of 


— ” * 
* 


W * 
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The following account of the ſtate « 1 1 


5 


agricul- agriculture in the country for ſeveral mia 


ture about around Went ruorib- bouſe, 1 owe to the ven 
obliging attention of the marquis of Rockin 


Went- © 
worth. 
Vol. I. 
LE. p. 
338. D. 
Ed. p. 197 


only · of his Lordſhip's knowledge, but lil S 
wife of his love of agriculture, and geri 
readineſs to forward any attempts which hav 


_ <Erops, 
courſe of. 


Prepara- 
tion, ſeed 
and pro- 
duce. 


i 


bam himſelf, The moſt valuable of the 


particulars came from his Lordſhip, Mi 
thoſe of which ke was doubtful were ſy 3 


plied by ſeveral of his tenants, who ve 


ſent for on purpoſe : a {triking proof ni 


the leaſt appearance of being ſerviceable iſ 
the public. The two general diviſiom 
the ſoil, ſmall tracts: excepted, are into culit 

and loam ; the former is ſtrong and ti. 
but wet; the latter light enough for turn 
and rich enough for wheat, which 1 ha 


often remarked, is the criterion of excellet 
land; the general average rent is about ti 
an acre. Ihe farms are all ſmall, from ! 
to'60]. a year. 5 5 


The rourſes of crops are chiefly theſe, 11 


tbe light foams, 1ſt, Turnips, 2d, bit 
ley, 3d, Clover, for one year, 4th, With 


5th, Barley.— On the «clays : 1ft, Fab 


2d, Wheat, zd, Beans, 4th, Wheat : —i 
1ſt, Fallow, 2d, Barley, zd, Clover, 4 
Mbeat.—For wheat on fallow, they ploig 
4 or 5 times, ſow 94 pecks, and reap on 
average 3 qrs. on clay land, and 3 
6 buſhels on their loams. For wheat 0 
their clover land they plough but once. 

fallow for barley conſiſts of 4 tirrings 
clay; but on turnip land they plough * 
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ſow 3 buſhels of ſeed, and the ave- 
age crop on all land about 5 qrs. For oats 
ey plough but once, ſow 4 buſhels, and 
zin at a medium in return, about 4+ qrs. 
ne ot on freſh land 6 or 7 qrs. They give 
at one ſtirring for beans, ſow 453 buſhels. 
WS road-caſt, never hoe them; the crop about 
s buſhels. But Mr. Payne of Warib, in 
is neighbourhood, cultivates them in a 
och completer manner. He gives three 
oughings for them, beſides harrowings and 
Wollings, until the ground is made perfectly 
e: he then in the beginning of March, 
Wrills in the beans, with his Lordſhip's drill- 
lough, 14 or 15 inches aſunder. He horſe- 
Joes them 4 times, beſides hand- hoipgs, 


_ 
= 


o 0 pecks of ſeed generally reaps 30 buſhels. 
bis is in imitation of che Kari huſban- 
ry, introduced by his Lordſhip. Peaſe are 
ot common, but when ſown they plough 
for them but once; ſow 34 buſhels, ule the 
ommon rouncival, and get 24 buſhels an- 
acre, at an average, —For rye, they plough - 
4 or 5 times, ſow g pecks, and gain in re- 
burn 24 buſhels. —Their, culture of turnips - 
is from 4 to 6. earths}, hoeing, through the 
attention and example of the. Marquis of 
Nockingbam, is coming into : practice, inſo- 
much, that many farmers now hoe their 
crops, who formerly had ſcarce any notion 
of it. Perhaps a. quarter, or a third of the 
crops are now hoed: They reckon the me- 
dium value of crops (not hoed) at 20s, an 
icre, and of thoſe that are l:oed at 49s. 
a moſt ftriking proof of the excellency of 

0 5 „ the 


nd hand-weedings of the rows, and from 
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the pradlice. y uſe them both 1 

ſheep and beaſts, ; peer draw them, a 

feed them on paſtures, ſometimes in fee 

and. reckon that a midling acre of hoed ty. | 

nips wilt fat two beafts of 50 ſtone exc 4 

j That is, finiſh their fatting if half fat U 7 
bs . path T hey give both hay and ſtraw ni 
| hem. : 


Rape, pre- Ra e, they fow very little; generally 00 5 
paration freſſi land, and feed it off with ſheep, fo a 
for 3 wheat after it. | 


. Dlover. Clover they ſow with vattey; ebiefy i F 
. a . they cut it twice, and get 3 u 
| Wheat, . of hay at two mowings; they find no en 
„* better af. whatever to anſwer better, but ſome la 
= ter mow- begins | to grow- tired of , the culture hu 

- ing than my deen common theſe 30 years. Till 
© . grazed Wheat they flu better after” that which i 
» Clover. mon, than that which fel. 1 


Manures, | The management 1 GY manure e chich 
various conſiſis in the foddering their farm. yam 
kinds and with the ſtraw of the crop; the excelln 
uſe, cuſtom of curting ſtubble for that purpoſe, 1 
almoſt unknown among them: In the ſptin 
ö | they Tead the dung on to 4 hilt; ſome few, 
in imitation of Bis Lordfhip, turg it ow 

but! it is not W ; they lay it upon tut 

land, and wheat fallow. Lime is much 

lde d. on turnip and wheat fallows. They li 

a chäldron an acre, ' which coſts them 1% 

beſides the leading, altogether 128. by ti 

time it is on the land. To carry a chi 

dron 1 2 mites, rhey reckon worth 20s. — 

Pigeon dung they fay on all ſorts of land, # 

chaldrn 


% 
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haldron per acre, which they value at 308. 
the neighbourhood of Sheffieid, bones are 
Very common manure; they lay a-chaldron 
acre on graſs. and find them excellent. 
eme malt-duſt is uſed, of which they lay a, 
haldron per acre... Whip. aſKes are a favou- 
te manure for graſo- lands, and ſome are 
aid on fallow for turnips, 3 chaldrons per 
Nie, at 8s. per chaldron; they are reckonedi 
laſt 3 or 4 years —Coal-athes they like- 
viſe lay on their graſs-lands,, 5 or 6 ehaldfon 
er acre; coſt 18d. per chaldron.—Rape- 
uſt they generally uſe with lime, but not: 
nixed; 5 grs. of lime and 15 buſhels of. 
ape- duſt to an acre. It is an excellent ma- 


cry ; ure; but declining in uſe, on Are 3 
vl ie high. price, being got u to. 1 15 Gr EL 
Aue. —oot they get for 4 4 bun el, hre 


Wn graſs and barley, a chaldron to the acre :- 
t lafts one or two crops. |. 


In this neighbourhood, they 0 root. Capital 
ibſolutely neceſſary for a farmer who hires 401 Py ſtock. 


aul eres at 201. a year, about half arable and ing a farm. 
en alf graſs; but if it is well ſtocked, 170 l. hr J. 
ih be requiſite; which ſum iber divide oy 
: e 4 

4 w follows : tual; Way þ 0-20 plug Ea p. 

* | 4 & 4. 5 

oF Three horſes —— — 30 o © 

uch Two COWS — — 1 8 0 0 

70 Harneſs a—— {| — 8 0 

E | | — — 

1 Curie cave 61 O o 


2 


4 
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— 


x Brought over 61 © (| 
A plough 1 10 on 
on 


A pair of harrows  ——— 1 10 
Sundry ſmall articles, ſpades, 

. ſhovels, ſcreen, ropes, &c. 10 © 
Dairy utenfils — —— 1 10 
Houſhold furniture — — 20 O 
Seed 7 10s. Rent 201. — 27 10 
Tyth and rates 51, Houſe- 

keeping incluſive, 40 l. 


© © cS 
F * 05 Wat 
KS ines 5 12 i "ns . Dt 8 oe — 


47 o off 
» 170 o oi 


F | - s 8 25 "IM 


Mr. Young's obſervations upon the cult Wi"! 
of this neighbourhood are ſo pertinent, th 

I cannot omit them.—Upon this ſyſtem fi 

huſbandry, it is in general to be remarked, 

firſt, that the rent 8s. per acre, mult cer. 

_ tainly be a rent of favour, not of ** 

| ince 


ere we ſee 1701. fully diſpoſed of, upon 
446860 Engliſh acres, and not a ſhilling left for con- 
tingencies. With this ſum a farmer in Tela 
would be for taking 1cd plantation acres, in 
order to ſtarve upon it, whilſt the Engliſb far- 
mer will live upon 40 Exgliſb; and yet, even in hi il 

caſe I think the ſum too ſmall.— Every Eagl;þ 
farmer in my mind, ought to have a capital of 

5 1. for every acre, and an 1ri/ farmer 7 l. for 
every plantation acre ; then his buſinefs might 

go on to profit, without feeling any diſtreſs: 

he would not be obliged to thraſh immediately 

to pay his men, and to anſwer the peremptorſ 
calls of an unfeeling landlord ; but could face 
him with the moſt powerful inſtrument, money 

in his hand, and wait the riſe of markets for 
his produQions. J. W. B. ä 
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ace the diſproportion between that and the 
zroducts is obvious. The courſes - iſt, Tur- Crops, 


u, 2d, Barley, 3d, Clover, aih, Wheat . courſe of... 
ad 1ſt, Fallow, 2d, Barley, 3d, Clover, 4th, . | 

biat, cannot be too much commended.— - 
= ſt, Fa/low, 2d, Abeat, zd Beans, 4th, . 


9 beat, is very bad; and excreably ſo, where 
X oe beans are not -hoed ; 18 bwſhels-of that 
0 2 pulſe from ſuch good land, ſpeaks ſufficiently 


he evil of the conduct. Mr. Payne's imita- 
jon diſplays much better huſbandry ; this 
vretched cture of beans, when deſigned aas 
preparation for Wheat, was one cauſe of 
od .Rockingham's being anxious to ſet an 
; example of the Kentifh huſbandry ; ſo muclt 
operior to the common method of York. 
ire. Farmers are there ſſow at imitating - 
Wncw . practices, but the continued ſucceſs, 

W which will undoubtedly attend his Lordihip's 
improvements, cannot fail of affecting a 

| en in time; the conſequences of it 
sive one peculiar -pleaſure to contemplate, 
for Wentworth is in the center of an immenſe - 
uad of many counties that never hoed a. 


* bean, ſo that if the improvement ſpreads, . 
here is field enough; greater crops of beans 


$ viltbe produced, and the benefit to thoſe of 


ar- heat will be immenſe. —— The. introduc- - 
his BR tion of turnip hoeing (owing alſo to the ſame + 
A BS noble cultivator) is at preſent more generally 

Of WF apparent in i:s utility, from the number of 
1 common farmers who have follow ed the 
8 method: it muſt undoubtedly become ge- 
ly veral, for the value, of hoed turnips 72 /ell, . 


being double that of the unhoed ones, is a 
circumſtance that muſt operate, and power- 


fully, y Poa | 
E n lis 
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Carrots. "Hs Grace ine Duke of Me felt a at . 1 le 
and Cab- ſep, keeps many hundred acres of land in il q i 

dons. own hands, the ſoil chiefly ſand. He hy 1 | 
I. Ed. p tries ae Meme than once, and found then 

94 5. en gomparably; his method hy bs 

Ed. p. 219 very juſt! 102 to hoe and weed them the 

rub ' Clibbages he his likewiſe trie, o 

and with great ſucceFs ; finds that 6ne' acre ih 

985 better than two Nin (boed) even fu 

Tandy land. 8 he 

„ 1 1 | oa. 

e | Retwenti FIR Dope in y or ©! 

© Weſt-ri-. to Peontef] rad , the principal objects worchy dWp'cr 


_ ding. Totice, 115 the experimental agriculture oP": 
| S:lwood Hewett, Efq; of Bilbam, and 7a 
Farar, Ffq; of Burnborough Grarge, to boli 


Wich genttemen I was introduced by th nel; 
obliging attention of the Marquis of Kut. the 
ingham, They were fo kind as-to-give me": 
the following account —Mr. Hewett”s exp the 
riments have been chiefly' upon carrots, u — 

Carrots, Terne, and hurnet. He bega the culture M and 


the firſt in the year 1765, with one acre 
which he ploughed ſeven times as a winte 
fallow; ; the ſoil fine. light h4zel mould, about nor 
4 foot deep, opon a line. ſtone rock. The Wi — 
Wet fowel the middfe Uf April, by _ 

in drills, ene foot afunder, with 43 ” Þ. ol 
feed.” As Ten'as' they came op, they were 
borſe boed, which 'a man and boy did in; 
hours'; the weells ihat grew among th 
plants were e —— hand ;* after thi 
they were hotfe: bged u *Necond ne, 250 . 
again acröts the fows, Which” cut Away te 00! 
plants t about Gin Ws aſunder. The © 


Was begun to 15 taken up in Odeo, and 
| cont 


- 


1 
* 
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ontinued drawing as wanted, till the mid- 
e of March ; the quantity, 16 cart-loads, 
f 40 buſhels each, or 640 buſhels, which 


ia immenſe crop. Six horſes were kept 


them through the winter (except whea 


3 bſent from home) without oats performed 


heir work as uſual, and looked equally well. 
ome beaſts were fatted on them and turnips, . 
hich” evidently preferred ige carrots, inſo- 


1 nuch, that it was ſoon difficult to make 
dem eat the turhips At all. A lean porker 


as fatted by car rotꝭ in ken days time; eat 
othing elſe, and the fat when killed was 


. yery fine, White and firm, nop did it boil 
WE way in the dreſſing: the. quantify of carrots. 


at, 14 ſtone, for all were weighed. Hogs. 
n general feed upon them with great eager- 


: neſs —In 17 66, Mr. Hexvett.cultivated ano- 
Wt her acre, which he managed i in the ſame- 


anner, and applied to the-ſame uſes, with 


the ſame ſucceſs; the crop nearly as before. 


In 1767, a third-acre cultivated, cleaned, :; 
and uſed as before; the crop equally good. 


them has failed, and are plougted up again, 


dort is the remaining equal to former. crops. 


— This ingentous cultivator is in general of: 
opinion, that carrots may prove of very 
great uſe ; for turnips being ſubject to the 
fy, and cabbages to rotting, theſe roots be- 
ing liable. to neither, may be much better 


depended upon. But he thinks the care and 
expence of cultivation too great to be pro 


btable to a common farmer. To this opi-- 
nion however, J can by no means ſubſctibe ;. 
| have found by experiment, chat carrots. 


i 1768, he ſowed two acres, but one of : 


—. 
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Harrowing (6 or 7 will be neceſſary, 


-poſſibly ſee why | ſuch culture- ſhould not 
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applied to any uſe, are well worth more th 
18. a buſhel. = 


Now 640 buſhels at that rate amount yl 4 
yok Let,us in the next place confider 1 
deduRtions to > be made. ; 


—ůůů — 


$ 

Suppoſe rent 1 80 

Seven plogghings, at 48, ——— x 8 

Seed 44 lb. at 16d. — 3 
Sowing (I . c + in drills, if ſo, 

this is too little by much. J. W. BJ © 1 
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therefore this is too little. J. W. B) © 2 
Three horſe-hoeings cannot a- | 
mount to 
Hand-weeding. This i is certainly 
an high allowance 5 — I 10 
Digging vp (I think this too little 

by 205, 1 W. B.) 


79 


90 


Total ETFS 6 15 0 


L  » 4 

Amount of crop, 640 | EF 
buſhels, at 1s. — 32 0 0 ef 

Expences — 615 © an 


Net profit 25 5 « 2 


Which ſum per acre, I ſhould apprehend 
fufficient to ſatisfy any man. Nor can | 


anſwer tn common, for if the expence and 


care attending 5 acres of corn, or any cont 
| men 
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re of carrots, yet the farmer will find, it 
evident, more than five times the profit 
on the latter than he will receive fram the 
rmer. | 


8 n N 
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This gentleman has cultivated lucerne, 


rnet, his «cattle would not eat, unleſs 
ſſolutely forced by hunger; and as to bird- 
raſs, the ſeed 16s, a pound, turned out 
othing. 


<a obs 
E 


With half a crop of barley, 4 buſhels of 
Winfoine ſeed; it laſts in common twelve or 
Purteen years. It is never mown the firſt 
2ar, but fed with all cattle except ſheep: 
[ter the firſt year, always mows the firſt 
rowth for hay, and generally 50 Ct. per 
re, worth 30 8. a ton: he gives it to his 
ealts, cows and horfes; and is reckoned a 
ery great improvement. 


© * 


e following manner: ſows the ſeed in May, 
anſplants twice, the laſt time into the field 

Auguſt in rows, three feet aſunder, and 
wo feet from plant to plant; uſes them for 
ding cows, and fattening beaſts and ſheep. 
he tu.ter if uſed immediately, is good, 


n | ages weighed 104 ſtone; but the average 
no: eigbt from 8 to 12 1b, \ © 


2M- 7 | Mr. 


jon crop, be thrown to the account of one 


rnet, and bird-graſs; the firſt ſucceeded for 
ur years, but he ſeems to have given it up; 


ut will not keep twelve hours. Six cab- 


% 
on 
" 
* 0 
1 F 
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Sainfoine he ſows after a fallow or turnips Sainfoine. 


| The large Scotch cabbage he cultivates in Cabbage. 


” 0 
— — — 
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Fallows, Mr. Farmer's huſbandry conſiſts chiefly if 
L. Ed. p. attempting to perfect the common method elf 
380. D. culture, which will be ſeen by his way off 
Ed. p 222. managing his fallows. He breaks up.the off 
ſtubhle at Micbaelmas; in March, or beg 
ning of April, ſtirs again, makes it very fu 
by the beginning of May: after evi 
loughing he rolls it, ſometimes with. a ſpill 
roller, which he finds of great ufe in bre 
ing the clods in a dry ſeaſon ; the ſpikes ha 
blunt, inſtead of ſharp ends. After the dit 
lings, he rakes the field with an horfe rah 
which is made the fame as a common rake i 
clearing ſtubbles, only of a conſidera 
length and ſtrength to work by a horſe off 
ſtrafts: this machine he draws ' acroſs tl 
land to clear it of twitch, (couch) and f 
it to anſwer greatly. Upon this fallow er 
hays his manure in Oclober, conſiſting of Wl 
yard dung mixed in heaps ; and ploughing iſ! 
in, leaves the field for barley in the ſpring 
when he ploughs once, and ſows. He nere 
gets leſs than ſix qrs. per acie 3 with it h 
fows clover, which he mows for hay twich 
and gains 32 tons at twice; he ſows whel 
upon the clover lay, of which he feldett 
reaps leſs than 3 quarters. The ſoil is excth 
tent, a fine rich loam worth 308. an acre.- 
Upon land not light enough for turnip! 
nothing can exceed this huſbandry, whid 
every where deſerves imitation ; the makin 
the fallow fine by-the middle of May, isn 
admirable plan, and cannot fall of great Jub 
ceſs; as it is the only method of renderi} 
the land perfectly clean from weeds, B 
J ſbould apprehend the laying the duns! 
| bel 


— 
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pre u inter, would endanger the falts being 
ſhed from it by the winter rains, notwith- 
ding its being turned in by the plough, 
the weight of the ſnow and rain certainly 
| through the molds. Their method in 
zx, ſeeins to be preferable, ſee Six Weeks 
zur abridged, p. 16. ertiele, en 
7 und Produce: N 


Sw 


his gentleman s way of breaking up graſs Gratz, * 
ds, is an excellent one; firſt with a com- method 

n plough he ſtrikes a furrow, and then to break 
th a paring one turns into that furrow aup. 

re of the turf, two inches thick ; after this 
mes the common plough in the fame fur. | 2 
„and turning the mould on the turf, 

Wrics it ; upon this tillage he harrows in 

s, and gets from 7 to 10 qrs. per acre: 

er which he fallows, The publick are 

ch obliged to thefe two gemlemen ach 

ir tts, exyerievents,” i 


About Pontefra#, Liquorice is pretty { ramets 

ch cultivated. Mr. Young has given a Vol. I. 

eity full account of it. -It ſeems to be L. * P; 

tended with prodigious exper ce, above 60 l. 382. D 4 
nn and the profit proportionably tri- Ed. p-224 4 
; and as Þ expect 'the Farmers ofthis 

gam wilt not ga into ſuch a ehfture, I 

ve omitted the particulars in this abridg- 

- t—Whoerer wrthes to ſee the account, 

y cafily conſult the original work, as in the 


gin.” nifty ne 121 - in i19; ii a 2 oft; 5 10 
51 


r „lg 260 Sai ni am 101 n. 


dir 7% Romſclens t By um, ehhdwais: A temar. 
105 and once Mai ls tn thefield'thatkible tur- 
ed J lb. a firs Which 1 fuppoſe- was nip. 


Neves 
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never equalled. —Cabbages Sir Jobn has of 


tivated with ſucceſs. His preſent crop is, 
a. vigorous growth, large ſize, and: bids if 
for yielding an immenſe produce. 


Yorkſhire, , Sir Digby Legard, . Bar t. was ſo polite 
Eaſt- to give Mr. Toung a very full and ſatisfadt 
riding, account of the proper plan of improvem 
Wolds of the Wolds, in his own writing, founded, 
N his own experience and obſervation —Bu 
it ſeems chieffy adapted to that, and ſuch i 
countries, and can only be. followed by g 

tlemen, I have omitted. the, whole; | 

thought it neceſſary 40 take this notice 

laſt gentlemen who may not have ſeen 

original work might not know how. ably, 

Digby has handled that ſubjecl. Vol. 

Lond. Ed. p. 111., Dub. Ed. Vol. J. p. 24. 


Wheat on About Eaſt Newton, and Layſſrope, 
clover lay farmers ſow clover with the barley or oa 
Vol. Il. mow it twice for hay, and get 4 ton of | 
L. Ed. p. at the two mowinꝭs: they find. it. of ſoa 
58. D Ed. liorating a nature, that they always 

Vol. I. heat after it, even on land that by 
P. 27. other management will yield only rye. 
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Vorkſhire, After giving a moſt animating account 
North- the extenſive undertakings, and ama! 
riding, execution of Charles Turner, Eſq; of I. 
Vol. II. L. atham, near Gifborough, Mr. Young Þ 
Ed.P-117-ceeds to ſay. Having taken this ſlight ſur 
- * Zn of theſe moſt uſeful eſtabliſhments and bw 
J. lings; let me, in the next place, aim 
Improve. giving ſome account of this excellent gen 
ments, his man's experimental agriculture, which 
general more worthy of attention than, molt of 
objects in. 5 | 


SIX MONTHS TOUR. 
The points he principally aims at in 
walk, are 1ſt, The introduction of the 
lage culture —2d, That of clover, —30d, 
e improvement of the breed of cattle.— 
„The encreaſing the population of his 
te—sth, The general improvement of 
farms, which he takes into his own hands 
degrees, and when brought into a proper 
e, re-lets them. With ſome other points 
enquiry, which I ſhall afterwards mi- 
8 


year 1764, when he began his trials, 
at year he planted a rood and a half, upon 
ece of ground that had been full of-trees, 
ch were ſtubbed. After this, it was 
ghed in winter two or three times, and 
the beginning of May planted in rows 
te feet aſunder, the plants two feet from 
h other. They were firſt uſed at Can- 
ar, for ſome fat oxen, and they eat 
very heartily, The were the Scorch 
bage. The experiment, though not 
Wc uſivg gave great hope of ſucceſs upon 
rger ſcale.—In 1765, two acres, a good 
my ſoil, were planted, An oat ſtubble was. 
q upon the proceeding autumn, and fal- 
ed for the purpoſe. . I he ſeed was ſown 
March, The 18, and 19, of June they 
e planted directly out of the feed-bed, 
ows the ſame diflance as before. They 
re hoſe-hoed twice with a common plough, 
| the rows hand-hoed as often. This 
p was uſed between Chriſtmas and: Can · 
as, and chiefly in a deep ſnow : Bighteon 
n vere fatting on turnips, which being 

buried 
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abbages, Mr. Turner has cultivated from Cabbages. 
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they turned aſide the turnips at once, wii 


_ fown with turnips. In the ſpring follow 


| weeds than the reſt of the field, and yield 


ments fer purſuing the eulture with ſpiri 


field was planted with the plough, is 


fame manner as before, only a good NWſton; 


: N 
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buried by the ſnow, the beaſts were pu 
cabbages; they all eat them much buf 
than the turnips. A particular trial will 
made, by burying ſome cabbages in 1 
feeding trough under a heap. of turn 


out biting one, and feized the cabbages vil 
the utmoſt greedineſs. Theſe two 20 
were part of twelve; the other ten vii 


the whole field was ſown with barley : 1 
part after the cabbages was much freer fl 


8: buſhels per acre more than that paz 
the field which had been under turnip 
This experiment upon the whole, was i 
ſatisfactory; and. afforded ſtrong ind s 


The ſame year, upon half an acre ot d 
land, ſummer and winter fallowed; ano 
experiment was made on eabbages, by plu 
ing them with a plough. About Midj 


mer a furrow was drawn, the plants laid 


and covered by the ſod of another · fu a 2 


wen tbe land was covered in the com 
manner, until the furrow was at 4 feet diſtu 
from the row of plants, when it was furnil 
with plants in the ſame manner as before; 
ſo the work was continued till finiſhed. M hat 
of theſe plants lived, but were after»: o 
very backward, neither cabbaged nor tan 
well. They were eat off by ſheep at Mb 
tinmas,—[n 1766, two acres more were 
tivated, Upon a clay ſoil, an oat ſtud 
winter fallowed. At the end of May, inni. 


ful of dung being laid by the planters! 
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e: hoed twice, and hand-weeded as often. 
s crop turned out very good, the ave- 
Wc weight per cahbage, 14 lb. but yet the 


Wo nion was that this way of planting was 


no means equal to dihbling hem. They 


th fat oxen; 9 or 9 were freding on them, 
e for a fortnight, ſome a month, and 
ne nine weeks; the fatting all of them 
finiſned by the cabbages, which more 


en out of fine graſs, fell to the cabbages 


rr r 8 OVERT T7 
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d great eagerneſs, and were carried on as. 
las any beaſts could poſſibly be, on any 
ser food. —In 1767, Me. Turner had 8 
es of the large Scotch ſort ; and two acres 


the Anjou. For the fipit, the hand was 
h ſummer and winter fallowed; and plan- 
from the ſexd- hed the 18th of June, in 


pa 4 feet aſunder, and 2 feet from plant 
idj plant. They were twice horſe-hoed, and 
al Wd-hoed as often. They were begun to be 


d about Martinmas, with far oxen, milch 
mi s, and fat ſheep ; but the leaves fot 
dbaged were all 'Broke off, and giverr to 


müherg cattle with ffraw. L TWO oxen in very 
e; condition, and a cow were put to them 


hat time, and kept on them“ tilt tke begin- 
g of March; they were then 4+" the 
| ſold to the butcher, each 80 ſtone (of 
lb each), Fhe cow was about half fat 
rec 27 ſhe began the cabbages, ſe was com- 


ted in an high degree of fatneſs by the 
„ inning of archi One of the oxen had 
in cabbages, &c. weighed ko him; he eat 
; ſtone, or 210 lb. and half a ſtone of bay, 


every 


root of every cabbage. They were 


re begun to be uſed about Murtimmas, 


n anſwered- alt expectations; the beaſts 
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every 24 hours *.— Before the milch col 
were put to the cabbages, the milk of wil 
of them. was meaſured, and again three di 
after ſhe had fed on them, the quantity will 
encreaſed 3. quarts per day, but it taſted 
the cabbages. The cows. in general. took 
the cabbages with great eagerneſs, and ill 
agreed very well with them. The ſh 
fatted excellently, and. were ſold from i 
cabbages, at 43s. a. head to the butch 
The young cattle did much better on 
leaves and ſtraw, than ever before on ſu 

alone. 
The Anjou cabbages were planted nM 
rich black loam and clay, after oats, li 
upon. a winter fallow. The ſeed was lolf 
in March I, and the plants ſet out the beg 
ning of May, in rows 4 feet aſunder, ani 
feet from plant te plant. They were bol 
hoed twice, and hand hoed twice. I 
were begun to be uſed a. little after Micha 


2 
; 


I allowed my. cattle in the year am 
which were not half the weight of theſe lant 


locks, the ſame quantity of bay. And 12 f ant 
of qa, OX which they eat. See that Repe 
p. 55.—This gentleman's allowance of cab 
or about 5 Ib. 5 ounces. to every ſtone 
ſt weighs; which induces me to think tid 
cattle were rather ſtinted; and yet they mt 
quite fat, although put up in very low con 
tion; but it ſhould be obſerved, that cattk 
_ fleſh will eat leſs than lean ones, as mine wo 


| + This plant I have found, makes no une, 
figure by ſowing the feed at this ſeaſon; Mos 
when ſown in Aug uf, the plants in the will 
twelvemonth after, will arrive to a prodigf 
ſize. See my Report, 1769. J. W. B. 
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j} , at 34 feet high, by cutting off the 
ves and leaving the ſtems. They were 
en to milch, cows, which liked them 


a at firſt, but the leaves withering in 


) "i 
<« Wy nights, the cattle would eat them no 
oder. The ſtems ſtood till the, middle of 


arch, but gave very few ſprouts. 


nnn 1768, the preſent year, Mr. Turner's 
WS periments on this moſt uſeful vegetable 
e cabbage) are very extenſive, conſiſting 
ſix pieces of land. — The ſeed was ſown 
WF twice, ſome the latter end of Auguſt, and 
e reſt at the end of February; all the large 
WE: fort. | 


No. 1.—34 acres. The ſoil a rich black 


Wim, both ſummer and winter fallowed ; 


et aſunder, and 2 feet from plant to plant. 
he Auguſt plants. 


No, 2.—3 acres. The foil, clay and black 
8m, on an oat ſtubble, winter fallowed, 
wanted the beginning of May, in the ſame 
anner.—{Tt were to be wifhed it had been 
ud which plants.) | 


am ; planted the middle of May, on a 
inter fallow, after oats: rows the ſame. 


r No. 4.—3 acres. The ſoil ſtrong clay, but 
ng in tillage; planted. the beginning of 
ſure, on a winter fallow, after peaſe: 
ows the ſame. * | 


No. 


anted the beginning of April, in rows, 4 


No. 3—13 acre. The foil a rich black 


I17 
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No. 5.—55 acres. The foil a light nf 
ley loam, not very rich, but limed for 
cabbages, 2 chaldrons per acre, a fort 
before planting. They were ſet the midi 
of June, on a winter fallow; 25 acres ali 
wheat, and 3 after oats: rows the ſame, 


No. 6.—10 acres. The ſoil a ſtrong cl 
long in tillage ; limed before planting, 
ehaldron per acre; ſet the end of Juue, of 
a winter fallow, after clover: rows 1 
fame, To 


All theſe experiments were horſe-holliif 
twice; and hand-weeded twice. With i 
ſpect to the ſucceſs of theſe crops, I mi 
the following minutes: 


No. 1,—In this field we cut a prime ei 

bage (not however fo picked that we coil 

not find many as large, and ſome probs 

farger) that weighed with the ſtalk an 

nt rac K 
The looſe feaves —— 5 Ib. 


—— 


We 


| 


ight of the cabbage part —.— 20 id 


By adding tke leaves 1 
Weight of the food for catthe will be 33 5 * * 
| | | 5 gore 


1 J 0 [642 52297 | 
r ri etl con i 
After viewing the. whole piece with tit 

utmoſt attention, I fixed upon a cabbage Vf 
way of medium, as near as poſſible the ave 
. | Tage 


— 
. 
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ge of the whole; but, if any variation, 
her under than over the” truth, — The 
eight, ſtalk and leaves — — 26 lb. 
The leaves — 4 lb. 
The aſk —— x — 6 


eight of the cabbage part —— 20 lb. 
adding the leaves 


1 


— — 


Now by planting the land in rows, 4 
t aſunder, and the plants 2 feet from each 
ec, every cabbage takes up 8 ſuperficial 

Wt; and as there are 43,500 feet in an acre, 
ee are conſequently 5445 cabbages. This 

nder at 24 lb. per cabbage, gives 58 tuns 
Ci. for the amount of an acre; which is 
ond all doubt a very conſiderable pro- 
Nee“. | 


Mr. Turner has found from experiment, 
it the improvement of oxen of 80 ſtone, 
tatting 4 months on cabbages, amounts 
on an —_— to 5 l. 10s. . he has 
vp lean, but generally in good fleſh — 
cording to the experiment abovemen- 

be; tioned, 


* This calculation would have been much 
ore accurate, had one of the rows of cabba- 
s been cut and weighed, and then to have 
ultiplied by the number of rows in the field, 

upon a meaſured acre. ' But to calculate 
om a ſingle plant ! have ever found uncertain. 


lant as near the average as poſſible, J. W. B. 


1 eight of the food for cattle will be 24 lb. 


It is true, Mr. Toung ſays they fixed upon a 
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tioned, of an ox of that weight, cli 
210 lb. in 24 hours, the quantity in k 
months, would be 11 tuns 5 Ct. Tha 
an acre would fatten 5 oxen, and leave a 
2 tuns of cabbages to ſpare. And at 51.1 
an ox, amounts to 27 |. 108. an acre. 
5 beaſts at 7 lb. of hay per day, per ll 
will eat in the four months, 1 tun 17 
Say 2 tuns; this, at 30s. a tun, is 31. 
deducted from 271. 10s. leaves 241. i 
for the product of the cabbages.— Thu 
the fat; now for the curioſity of ſul 

from ſuppoſition would fix upon dif 
data, let us calculate the value upon {dif 
rent rules. Suppoſe the ox to take iſ 
months to make the above improvemen 
51. 10s. he wift in that caſe, eat 14 ta 
and an-acre will fat 4 oxen, and leave a 
plus of 2 tuns of cabbages. I his at 5l. iſ 
an ox, is 224 per acre, hay the ſame 2 
fore 31. and the produce of cabbages 1M 
If an ox in five months makes the ll 
provement of no more than 5 |. the pro 
of the cabbages will then (hay dedud oe 
amount to 17 l. —— If an ox in five moi 
improves only 41. 10 s. the next produce 
an acre will then be 151 —Laſtly, if 
. Improves but 41. the net produce will 
131.—But to proceed to the other field: 


Ne. 2. Is as good as NO. 1. 
5.— That half after oats, gon 

E next. | n, 
3.— Next beſt. 

 4—— The next. | 
5,—— The other half next. 
6.— The worſt, that is, the n 

backward. 
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Beſides cabbages, Mr. Turner this year, = 
ut 2 acres of brocoli upon a clay foil, plan- 


at Midſummer, in rows oß 3 feet aſun- 
„the plants 2 feet from each other, they. 
je been twice horſe-hoed, and once hand- 
ded. The deſign of uſing them was not 


ri]: as this is the firſt experiment, the 
t is uncertain. | . 


e expences of cultivating cab- 
bages have been to Mr. Turner 
as follows: 


en 

& PE. 

All 1 L 8. d. 
|. Wo years rent — — 1 10 0. 
Wien ploughings, at 48. 6d. — 1 it 6 
* WS nting (5 women plant an acre in 


| —— 0, 4 6 
o horſe-hoeings (one ploygh | 
does 2 acres a day — ——o 4 6 


nag hand-weedings - —— — 0 5 0 
ue 6 \ . 
a | | j | I . | 6' 
M 5 55 3 5 FE 


Mr. Turner never watered but once, as 


done, the expence is 28. 11d. an acre. A 
n, a horſe, and a water-cart (the water 
r) 25. 6d, and ten women 3s. 4d. Theſe 
do in a day 2 acres. Et. 


Bel 


expeCtation of a great weight, but a food 
ſheep in the ſpring, the two laſt weeks in 


finds the practice quite uſeleſs ; but if it 


1 — 
— 
. ” 
— 
— — 
—— — re 
2 * p 


N A r 
* 2 


divide. 


crop, becauſe it is only praQiſed when th 


of them in. both. the accounts, are charged 4 
6 d. which is near a 11d. a day—at 4d. 


me, they would confider it as a great affron, 
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Upon a winter fallow. 


6 3 
Rent one year — — © 1; 
Four ploughings —— — o 18 
Planting * — 0 4 
Horſe-hoeing —— 0 4 
Hand-weeding —— ———o ; 


The ſeed and ſowing too inconſiderable ; 4 


The variation of fallowing, does not i 
all caſes produce an apparent difference d 


land 


* There ſeems to be ſome miſtake as to tht 
wages of theſe women, who are employed u 
planting. In watering, ten'of them are charge! 
38. 4d. which is 4d. a day.—In planting, ti 


This 
cab 
at t. 
m is 
ing 
drob: 
vidu⸗ 
their buſineſs being chiefly to ſteal ſtraw and eral, 
ſences, to make a blaze in their cabbins fu Ur 


would amount to 18. 8d,—the remainde 
being 28. 10d. would be too much to allow it 
proportion, for drawing. the plants from tit 
ſeed-bed, and carrying them to the field. Per, 
haps, in this buſineſs Mr. Turner allows tit 
women extraordinary wages.—lf F were to pio. 
poſe ſuch a buſineſs to the good women about 


them to fit upon their hams by, and deli BWW tot 
rately to puff their pipes. J. W. B. 
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is either very poor or much exhauſted; 
WW which caſe, the ſummer fallowing un- 

btedly deſerves univerſal imitation. A 

mer and winter fallow, and ſo excellent a 

Wow as cabbages, certainly are ſufficient to 

ea land into heart. Ge 


ith a ſummer fallow, the gene- 
ral account ſtands thus: 


. N 27% „ eer on I 8 d. | 
Wc acre fatting 5 oxen |. — 24 10 0 


| Profit —,20 14 6 


e (0 


tin 175 
e ( 
the 
land 


. a 41 2 weld 8 1 
N PF 15 11171 1 L 7 Js [ (2 DI. 4 5 
0 * * . N 
After a winter fallo . 
d %% li e LS 5571 


| FEAT OH I. 5. d. 
e acre fatting 5 oxen ' — 24 o 
ences. Rent and culture — 2 7 o 


the 
dun 


igel 18 
ie Profit — 21 13 

] 48 ie IT ge made E 7:74 © 04 ET 

l. j aL | ft 199, 5 
ndet f 


"no his very ingenious cultiyator's ideas of 
+ if <2>bage culture in general, are theſe: 
Pe t the great and indiſputable utility of 
i clear, that they cannot fail of be- 
p.; a part of common Farming, and in 
bout probability of turning out as beneficial to 
on iduals in particular, and to the nation in 
ud eral, as ever turnips have done; That 


_ | ive in their utmoſt perfection upon 
oy ' improper for turnips, ſtrong. 
F 2 | chys ; 


12g ' 


Clover, 


pend) totally upon hay and young graſs with 


ready to prick into the turnip fallows, iff 
- caſe of failure df that-cnop; is fo very inca 


avg 


AN AR N D GEN Hor Ta: fi 
clays; in ſoils that oblige the farmer to a 


the, winter and ſpring proviſion of his cat 
that confine him to. the Common fallow 
it haut tha extraordinary profit of fan 
ax 17 210 % 


Thirdly, That, cahbages are; a; very c 
tain crop, that may in the largeſt concaſ. 
be fully depended upon for the moſt nun 
rous flocks, of cattle; turnips not being «if 
near the certainty, from the attacks of . 
fly, andthe accidental failing of the ſeed: i 
W > +4 $344 4114.3 THOSE. 90 : 
Fourthly, That cabbages are of very gu 
conſequence even upon turnip-farms ; for i 
expence of providing a nurſery-bed of plat 


ſiderable, and the profit ſo immenſe, inc 
of j ſuch failure, that no ſenſible and un 
Judiced farmer, once, acquainted, with. 
culture, would ever, be, without. ſuch a. /s 


cedaneum to anſwer unforeſeen calls. horſ, 


Fifth, That cabbages, for all ſors 
cattle, both lean and fat, are ſuperior! 
atten them. better. i tg, 


teh, "That, cabbages, he has founl! 
chte 1 5 Prepare, the land e vo 
ee e 0 0 LED, ts Baſt th] 
VER AAP b, afoot nng bf 
hyſbaodry,, has, beep) the introduqqia- of , 


y 
j> $8174 
— 144 
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Ning'a fine rich clay ſoil, which reaſon tells Ed 


enueman has. introduced the. uſe of it wich 

e ſame ſpirit he exerts in · allohis views; he 
ſown it upon large tracts of land, and 
ith great ſucceſs. One experiment in 
Which he was accurate, is highly wortliy'of | 
Wnſertion. —A; field containing. 1:3 aores of 
over, and-3 acres in- a border of very bad 
WH atural-graſs was ſown: with clover, among 
he crop of laſt year: This year it has flou- 
Wiſhed greatly, and Ne — W 2 
produce. | | 


From. Lady-doy to-the WTR of May, 
t kept 80 ſheep and ſix young cattle. At 
ld Midſummer, it Fa "mown for hay, of 
phich it yielded às mbch as was worth 20 l. 
t the Hack. After this it maintained 100 
ſheep and 20 oxen, two months; 16 cart 
horſes 'three weeks; 2 ares and 2 foals a 
ortnight, and 60 ſheep. fix weeks: This 
n valuec as follows «: - 1 Nn 2412 


7 To | . d. 
75 = 20 0 
Keeping 80 Meep been weeks, 

at 3d. — — — 7 o 0" 
6 Young cattle, do. at 9d, — 1 12 6. 


100 Sheep 2 months, at 3d. a 
week —— — — 10 0 0 


a 18d. n. 0 © 


1.9 — 
: e 50 11 6 


F 3 7 Aprons 


0 


r. The farmers throughout Cleveland, V ol. IF- 
| aving to this day, rejected the uſe of that L. Ed. p- 
| oble vegetable; notwithſtanding their poſ- ** D: 


ö 7 ne, would [produce ;vaſt Trops-of it This. 313. 
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De over 50 Tl 
10 Gebe three weeks, at 


7 * 


rr 


2 Mares and 2 ſoles two weeks, ; 
At 28. — 0 85 5 


60 Sheep ſix weeks, at 3d. — 4 10 


— — 


. 59 2 
The moſt that can be deducted 
ſor the 3 acres of bad graſs 
is —_— yy | — — 4 2 


Remains for the clover + = $5 0 


tz." 
$7 7135 oe; 


or, 41. 48. we per e farm u 


rented only a year ago, at 9 s. an acre; | 


us therefore continue the account: : 


131.3 1 . 11 47 : 'F& & — 


Ergee 


a 


Rente 13 acres, at 98. — — 5 1 ( 
Seed and ſowing *® — — — 2 00 
Mowing, making, and ſtacking 

Ge fy, = Mo: 3 50 


— — 


11 2 0 
——__O—— 


T: his oy being deduQted from the produc 


of 551. there remains a clear profit of 43 


* 
* 


19% a2 7 8. 6d. "_ acre. , 


2 — 


* This is a PR charge, only-about 3s 10 
an acre.— It would generally coſt in Ireland fs 
a plantation acre . t1s,—-0r for "yu about 
71, 38. J. W. B. 
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W 1f this experiment does not prove the. va- 
: lue of clover, nothing can; but the general 


Wiſe of it in ſo many parts of the kingdom, 


Vant any particular inſtances for general imi- 
ation; but to the farmers of thoſe tracts of 
Wc ountry which have not. yet adopted the 
Wc ulture, ſuch inſtances cannot be too ſtrongly 
Wmpreſſed. 


Wing with kinds which are good on com- 

pariſon with ſeveral counties, yet did not 
the breed ſatisfy this gentleman, while better 
were to be had: An emulation, if I may fo 
expreſs it, highly laudable.— The breed of 


horned kind, called the Holderneſs breed im- 
properly, —but really the Dutch fort. Theſe 
cattle are good for fatting, as they grow to 
a great weight, but for milking Mr. Turner 
reckons them much inferior to the Lanca- 
bire ſhort * horncd breed; and in fatting 
he likewiſe finds them in proportion to their 
weight eaſier fed, and more profitable. 
Theſe are not mere conjectures, but in ſome 
meaſure are founded on experiment; for in 
"ray of milch cattle, two trials were 
made, 


i fu upon the milk and cream, I conceive this Sort 


bout ſhould be long; but I chooſe not to venture. 


altering the text. J. W. B. 


meurs the juſtneſs of the idea too clearly, to 


W The third object of Mr. Turner's œco- Cattle, 
omics, has been the improvement of the breed uf 
breed of cattle. Cleveland, though aboun- improved. 


cattle common in this country, is the ſhort 


* By what follows, as to the experiments 


_— „ Ä = 
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From 52 quarts of milk, given by e 
long horned. cows, a cheeſe was made 3 
1 than another made from 584 quart of 
milk given by the ſhort horned cow, ih 
From 22 quarts of cream, from the ni 
of the long horned cows, 20 lb. of bu 
were made, 223 ounces to the lb. 
from 20 quarts of cream from the . 
horned cattle, only 15 lb. were mad: 
Theſe two experiments are certainly as f. 
ans they extend, concluſive —Mr, Turner (a 
-. ob e a dairy of the true Lancabii 
- Jong horned cows, without much trouble aol 


great expence; for the great repute thi 
Freed hey hag in of 1 1 
capital breeders of ſtock, has made the vill 
nuine breed ſought after, and the pedigi 
ſearched into, woa with as much alte; 
tion as thoſe of race-horſes. His firſt hi 
coſt him forty guineas ; and he at the ſan 
time bought 15 cows, that coſt him twe! 
guineas each; and to ſhew the value « 
this breed for the purpoſe of breeding bulk 
it may not be amiſs to remark, that M. 
Turner was offered ſixty. guineas for two d 
theſe cows by the moſt famous ſtock: breede 
perhaps in England, Mr. Bakewell of Dit: 
ley, near Loughborough, in Leiceſterſhire * 
The principal arguments uſed in _ 
0 


* Mr. Pakeawill is a gentleman very vel 
known in this kingdom, by having importel 
ſome of the beſt cattle now in Ireland. — hatt 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing him here twice J. W. 
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F the ling horned. cattle, in preference i to. 
he. /bort horned breed are theſe ++ 


Firſt, In fatting; they feed mueh faſter. 
4 better than other: cattle, require leſs 
aſs in quantity than the ſhort horned, and 


m ill do upon much worſe; but upon the 
eſt of paſture they will thrive to greater 
oft, 

f 1 A Sccondly,. A dairy: of- his breed may be E 
uintained upon worſe graſs; and leſs of it 7 


han one of -ſhort horns, and at the ſame 
Iime give a greater ner of Wafer ang 
cheeſe; | 5 | 


Thirdly, It is aſſerted, that there is 201. 
difference between: PAY 39 ſhort horn- 


i F 3 „ 


bl ; a4 
W Wy Me. Yor rung in this place: gives us l note, ; „ 
ent which. I think-T remember to have ſeen in the | | 


news papers.—“ This gentleman's s long. horned | 
beaſts are, however, very perfect in their kind; 


ue witneſs an ox ſeven years old, killed ar -. beige 

Mr alan, O "ny 2708 weighing ad follows ; FF 

0 0 bl 

(et f 51 Ob be Ib. 

cl. it Tho — — hd 129: 9. 

2. „Head — — H — 13 5 

oll Tongue — — — — 0 12 
Feet — — — — 2 124 g 
* .Tallow e \ 

wel That is 19 Ct. 3 qis: 44 lb. , - „ 4 

ped | | + TRAM 4 


= It is a pity we have not the! Weight of the 
hide. J. W. t r 
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Sheep. 
Vol. II. 


L. Ed. p 
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ed beaſts or cows, and 30 long hom 
A 


Fourthly, The TRE of be [ 
Sne bulls of great value, is on the ſide of 


"the long horns. by 


In the breed of meeß⸗ this 8 4 
bets likewiſe curious; the common Cee 
. kind is the long-legged Teeſwater, wid 


136. D. though of a great ſize, are reckoned neither 1 
Ed. Vol. I. a good make, nor ſo advantageous i in their vu 


p. 317. 


as ſome other ſorts. This induced him to pu 
cure a very fine breed, partly of the lM 
colnſhire kind; ſhort legged, broad back 
and carry fine fleeces. From 141 of then 
he laſt year cut 66 ſtone of wool, which iſ 
ſold at 108. 6 d. a ſtone. His typs gave 11 
or 5 ou 


Feurthly Mr. Tara has made. it | 
maxim of conduct to encreaſe the populaiin 
of his territory as much as poſſible ; an 
for this purpoſe he acts diametrically oppo 
ſite to the vulgar ideas impreſſed by tho 
efforts. of barbariſm, the poor las of thi 
kingdom; inſtead of quarrelling with othe 


„ pariſhes, to ſee who ſhould be troubled with 


the feweſt-poor, he endeavours by all means 
to enereaſe the number in his, by recelvily 
all who come, that can and will work, and: 
as faſt as the old cottages fill he builds new 
ones. It is his conſtant practice to emplo 
all that offer for work, and to keep them at 


it regplarly: but the idle ſtrolling part ol 


the pocr that can work, but will not, be 


has as little mercy on; but is ſure to puniſh 
them 
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bem in ſuch a manner as the law allows in 


Nor is this the only method he takes-of 
creaſing the population of his neighbour- 


. pys from the foundling-hoſpital at Acb- 


s tenants, to be taught the practical parts 
huſbandry. All this forms an enlarged 


moved from the pernicious practices of 
e-tenths of the kingdom. It is obſerve- 
le that the poor rates of his villages, have 

no means encreaſed ſince this plan has 
en adopted. 


hands a large tract of land; he takes 
We worlt firſt, and improves it by every 
Weans; if the buildings ate in bad condi- 
Wn, he raiſes new ones; throws the farm 
gularly round each, lays the fields into 


der; fallows the worn- out lands, and 
rows them into ſuch beneficial courſes of 
ſbandry, by means of cabbages and clo- 
, as in a few years to bring them into 
oper order for laying down with graſſes; 
hich he accordingly executes, and leaves 


Ml m, and takes another into his hands to 
ge in the ſame manner; by which 
be his eſtate, in a few years will be 
"ſh garden. | mt | 


s aQing capacity of a juſtice of the peace.. 


pod ; he takes every year a number of the 


orth, in this county, and binds them to 


d enlightened ſyſtem of politicks, very far 


Polar ſhapes ; brings the fences into good 


ſmall part in tillage. Then he lets the 


Beſides | 
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Fifibly, I ſhould remark, that the gene- General 9 
plan and tendency of this ſpirited culti- improve | 
tor's huſbandry, is to keep conſtantly in ment. | 


a 8 
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| Carrots, Beſides theſe general deſigns, this gen 
Vol. II. man has tried ſome particular experima 
L.Ed. p. which I ſhall next give ſome account of. M 
138. D. In 1767, he cultivated 6 acres of carrots 
3 the ſoil of which was part a ] 
P. 31% ſand, and the reft a black and richer { A 
It was ſummer fallowed, and ſown in ii 
broad-caſt manner the beginning of 4 
They came up very regularly, were hai 
weeded in about five weeks, and three i 
afterwards; they were alſo hand-hoed, will 
Hoes three inches wide, but left ſo neu 
from three to four inches, in which mam 
they ſlood till taken up: this was a 
Mic haelmas they were dug up with 3 21 
pronged forks ; their ſize in the black (a 
was from ſix to eight inches long, bu 
than a man's wriſt ; in the white fand tl 
were not above five inches long, and nit 
arge as the others. The crop was given 
milch cows and hogs ; the cows were 1 
fond of them, and their milk received! 
ill taſte from them. Several hogs, porit 
of 6 ſtone were fatted on them: no pi 
could be finer, they fatted quick, and e 
ceedingly well: the carrots were given ri 
As to the expence, the weeding, hoeing, i 
taking up, coſt 15 ].—— It ſhould be remif 
ed, that no poſitive concluſions of the) 
fit of carrots are to be drawn from this tn 
on account of their being left ſo very 1 
each other: Carrots ſhquld be ſet out #t 
foot aſunder at leaſt, otherwiſe the lob 
very great; but it is a point of conſequem 
to know on trial, that raw carrots. will 
hogs well. 3 
e PotatC 
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potatoes he has this year cultivated on a Potatoes. 
rge ſcale, with very great appearance of Vol. II. 
rofit. They were planted: after the above- L. Ed. p. 
entioned crop of carrots, the middle of 140. D. 
ſpril, and firſt week in May, in rows three Ed. Vol. I. 
eet aſunder, and twelve inches from plant P 313, 
Wo plant, and covered by the plough ; the 
arge potatoes were ſliced, the ſmall ones 
ot; they were horſe-hoed once, and hand- 
oed once, beſides two hand-weedings. I. 
ook up ſeveral before they were arrived at; 
beir full growth, and calculate from them, 
hat the average weight per plant, was 14 
b. Each plant in this method of ſetting, 
Fakes up 3 ſuperficial feet; and as there are 
3.560 in an acre, the number of plants is 
Wconſequently 14,520, and the total weight, 
tuns, 14 Ct. which, at 56 lb. to the buſh. 
l, makes 588 buſhels.to the acre! (i. e. 117 
barrels Iriſb, and 12 ſtone) and theſe at 18 d. a 
buſhel (i. e. 7 s. 6 d. a barrel [r;/b) amounts to 
431 18s. at 1s. a buſhel to 29 l. 8s. 
which certainly makes potatoes an article of 
very great conſequence. But as the- whole 
crop was not adually meafured, ſome may 
poſhbly imagine, that chance threw us upon 
particular good plants; accident might poſ- 
ibly occaſion ſmall variations, but I am 
confident not of any conſequence, How- 
ever, to give a ſtriking allowance, let us 
ſuppoſe the crop at 1 lb. each plant, the pro- 
quct at 18 d. a buſhel, will then be 291. 6s. 
and at 18. 191. 12 8. which are crops of ſo 
large an amount as cannot fail to prove the 
immenſe conſequence of this root. 


Beſides 


. 


* 
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Beſides this experiment, Mr. Turner A 
this year another piece of ground ung 
potatoes; a very rich black loam, wel 
manured. I dug up ſeveral of theſe plan; 
and with great accuracy in chooſing avi 
| weighing; and taking the average found H 
medium weight, per plant, to be 4 
They were planted in beds four feet wid 
with allays of two feet, and three rows off 
each bed; the plants 18 inches afundaM 
This gives 29 Tuns 3 Ct. per acre, or ni 
buſhels, which at 18 d. amounts to 87 l. 9M 
or at Is. to 58] 6s. An immenſe pp 
duct for a ſingle acre, and which confim 
the notion not uncommon near London, d 5 
potatoes ſometimes yielding 100 l. an ac 
If, any huſbandman will be at great expencM 
in manuring, tilling, cleaning, &c. I y 
prehend there is no crop in the world þ 
profitable as potatoes. 10 l. laid out it 
dung for one acre of land, ſounds a vaſt ei 
pence; but with judicious management, 
thoſe ten pounds would undoubtedly produce 
a moſt noble profit in the culture of thi 
truly beneficial. root. 


| 1 Lucerne Mr. 3 has cultivated ſome 
L. Ed. p. years; particularly, half an acre upon a rick 
142. D. Ed. loam. It was ſown in 1765, (ſucceeding 
Vol. I. p. cabbages) in equal diſtant rows, ten inches 
320. aſunder. It was hand-hoed three times the 
firſt year, and aſterwards ſufficiently to keep 
it free from weeds. In 1766, it was cul 
five times; in 1767, five; in 1768, four; 
and from obſervations accurately made, it 1s 


2ppre 
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prehended, that it would maintain at the 
ute of four cows per acre. : 


. Sowing down with red-clover among the 
rn crop on the land he takes into his hand, 


m 0 ; 
. bether wheat or ſpring corn; this he feeds 
eon the ſucceeding year, till the middle of 
/; mows it about old Midſummer, and 


ts off the eddiſh.—2d, Generally winter 


2 g d ſummer fallow.— 3d, Another winter fal- 
for ſpring corn to lay down with : or for 


bbages if the former; then— 4th, Spring 
rn, and with it white-clover: hitherto gene- 
h alone: never with hay- ſeeds, upon account 
the ſeeds of weeds. He propoſes ſepara- 
g gials-ſeeds, for which purpoſe a nurſery 
provided, —If cabbages . it is 
th, Cabbages, 5th Spring corn, 6th, Co- 
r, 7th, A heut. Which crops undoubtedly 
cm an excellent courſe for ſtrong lands, 


rice, ſows one buſhel, and gains at an ave- 
ge 4 qrs. beſides ſcreenings. For oats he 
oughs once, twice or thrice, ſows 44 buſh- 
s, (but propoſes to try a ſmaller quantity) 
d reaps from 4 to 7 qrs. got this year 6 
S,—ln 1767, 3 acres in a 9 acre field was 
oughed between . Chriſtmas and Candlemas. 
he 25th of March, ploughed 2 acres of it 
an; the other 6 ploughed only at ſow- 

: ing 


= This ſpirited cultivator's general practice, Mr. Tur- 
I nſiſts in many improvements on the com-ner's 

Jon methods; theſe will appear from the courſe of 
lowing ſketch. His courſe of crops is, Crops. 


For wheat, he ploughs (clover-land) once, W 
ws one buſhel, per acre, and reaps on an tion and 
erage. twenty, For barley, he ploughs produce. 
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ing the whole together. The 2 acres pro. 
duced 75 buſhels per acre, more than the 


"Teſt, The one acre was ſooner ripe; n 


a | quite ſo good, but very full of weeds; the 


6 fix acres the worſt; 
5 $7 2 q * (; +: 4 g 8 5 


Turnips he cultivates but in ſmall qua 


tities ; but for thoſe he ſows, he makes thi 


land perfectly fine, by ploughing 4, 5, 0 
6 times, as the ſeaſon requires. He hand. 
hoes: them twice, and hand-weeds then 
thrice more or leſs, but fo as to keep then 


3 by this means the averag 


value o 


his crops is 4l. per acre. | 


Rape, he always ſows on breaking bp dl 


paſtures over-run with rubbiſh ; pared an 


Manure, - 


burned, and ſown on one ploughing. Sone 


times he feeds it, but does not then tat 


a crop; when it ſtands for ſeed he gets ata 
overage 40 buſhels, © Wheat ſucceeds it 


In manuring his fields he is particuluF 


and manu-attentive, and ſpares no expence to rend! 


ring. 


all his lands, by theſe means as goods 


poſſible I.ime the. common manure o 


the country, be uſes in large quantities 


lays on two chaldrons per acre at the es. 


pence of 128. per clraldron. Kelp aſhes, i 


procures at all opportunities; a ſhip load i 


50 tons arrived while I was at Kirkleathin 
They are 18 buſhels to the ton; and # 
the quantity he uſes for an acre; the im 


provement by them very great, —Buck 


wheat for ploughing in, Mr. Turner hu 
tried with much accuracy; he ploughed! 
9 acres the middle of July, in thee 
; | ; ſion 
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70. ſions. The firſt, had been a wheat ftubble ; 
the the ſecond, a pea ſtubble ; and the, third, 
no fallow : All three were winter fallowed, for 


the mme reception of the buck-wheat, which wa 
ſown the middle of May. It was 5 times 


ploughed after the buck-wheat, and laid 
down with 6 pounds of white clover, and 
one buſhel of . meadow feſcue, per acre.— 
The reſult was, that the fallow part was 
much the beſt the wheat ſtubble next 
and the pea ſtubble much the worſt.Dungs 
of all forts with lime, earth, &c, he makes 
Iheaps of; and after turning them carefully 
over, and mixing well together, ſpreads the 
compoſt on his graſs lands, 


rake milk for 14 or 20 days, and then ſkim-milk food 
u or three months. His milk catile are kept 
r the houſe all winter. 


arp 

nder N iderable; as may be judged by his ſelling profit 
xd Wis two year old's at 438. each, and from upon. 
e“ ſtone of wool (18 lb.) being the pro 
ies duce of 140. He keeps them through win- 

er ier upon turnips and cabbages; a few of 

„de the latter, he gives to his ewes in lambing 


ime. 


All 


in. Here is a difficulty ſpeaking of the fleeces 
vc before, Mr. Young ſay 66 ſtone of wool from 
ho! 40— here he ſays 56—1I do pot know which is 
vB "'ght, and therefore leave the difficulty as it 
ſands, for the readers judgment. J. W. B. 


Cabbages and ſtraw, are the winter food Cattle 
of his cows 3 his calves he feeds with new winter 


This gentleman's profit by ſheep is con-Sheep, hi 
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Cattle in All his tillage is performed at the ratet 


"tillage and two oxen and one horſe per plough, with; 
feeding river, and an acre the common amount 
them, a days work: His allowance to his hot 

of oats is, one buſhel per horſe per we 
the year round. His oxen are, in winte, 
fed on ſtraw, and worked on it: They n 
reckoned by this gentleman, who is fo . 
tentive to all branches of country buſine, 
much more profitable than horſes ;n 
much that he earneſtly recommends toi 
induſtrious huſbandmen who think it u 
quiſite to attend to all advantages; for th 
is not the leaſt. 


_— His arable fields he conſtantly plough 

TO up as ſoon after harveſt as poſſible ; ul 

broke, before Chriſtmas ſtirs twice. If the. weathe 
proves dry, he fallows all winter. His co 
mon depth is 4 inches, but is trying to gi 
a greater, | 


Twomax. Among other maxims of huſbandry, Mt. 
ims of Mr. Turner purſues two which he apprehend 
Turner's, be of great conſequence ; firſt, to ke 
all cattle out of graſs fields in the ſpring; 
and ſecondly, to lay no manure on ata 
land; and in particular to manure the nei 

laid fields thoroughly well the firſt year. 


In this abridgment, I have not heretoſot 
given the tables of the following kind whit 
our author has all along furniſhed vil 
many other ufeful ones, as to various pound 
of national information; but Mr. Turn 


rural affairs are conducted in ſo capital - 
unuſu 
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unuſual a manner, that I cannot allow my- 


tes ſelf to omit giving, in this place what Mr. 
11 Lung calls, The ſtate of this gentleman's 


f 


nee farm. 

ork fo 2 

. His farm 1000 acres, from 6s. 8d. to 10s. 
nter . an acre. | 

Gi 6 

) a 16 Horſes, 230 Hog, 

neh 8 Draft Oxen, 8 Ploughs, 

1 30 Cows, 3 Waggons, 


36 Young Cattle, 15 Carts, 
14 Fatting Beaſts, 22 Labourers, 
170 Sheep: 7 Servants, ® 


Our author ſays, Thus J have attempted 
to ſketch the out-line of the works of this 
ſpirited improver.— We have fgen him in- 
troduce thoſe excellent articlemrof culture, 
cabbages and .clover—deviſe. and try abun- 
dance of experiments in various other 
branches of agriculture ; - and greatly im- 
prove the breed of cattle. We have found 
conſiderable progreſs made in rendering the 
roads from being almoſt impaſſable equal to 
moſt_ turn-pikes.— An excellent manſion 
houſe has. been erected ; five new farm 
ſ houſes with complete offices; two large 
inns ; four ſhops and houſes, and 14 cot- 
tages —We have ſeen a large part of a con- 
liderable eſtate taken into his own hands 
improved —and re-let. At the ſame time, 
| that 


„„ 


oy To me, this number of \workmen is allo - 
niſhing—29 upon ſuch a farm, and fo conducted 
J = have ſeen, appears to me too few by half. 


> © 
— 
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that albthis buſineſs has been carrying on, k 
has kept in his hands a farm of 1000 acre 
land. Theſe, it muſt be confeſſed by all u 

noble and ſpirited works but do they wy 

become aſtoniſhing, when you are informei 
that all has been evecuted in lels than it 
ſhort ſpace of three years !— This gent. 

man is no ſooner convinced a meaſure j 

right, than the determines; and he execuin 

with as much quickneſs, as he reſolves. [ti 
this celerity which perforins in a year, uni 
ſo many talk of for a century—and ar 

tracts. the buſineſs of a dreaming hfe ; im 

the ſpirited period pf a few months! 


Thus I have devoted twenty-eight pa 

of this abridgment, to this able and mil 

uncommm cultivator; and had thy 

boen as many hundreds, I ſhould have don 

it with plesſure j becauſe Dhepe the ruin 

* witt imitate his purſuits, as muh us he mf 
admire hem. % eu i 24 


Sea-fand, In this neighBourtiood they have tried ia 
Vol. II. L. ſand as-a manure in 'ſtnall.'quaritities vp0l 


Ed. p. * 1. clay, it anſwers well, but is expenſtve. ! 
D. Ed. Vol. Sea- weed they ſometimes uſe ; they ei 
TE 325. Jay it on the land as they: collect it; or m has 
Sea-weed heaps of it until rotten; but in general tie) WW 5:1 

' reckon it beſt freſh oo RE * 

8 5 PET — Aﬀec pre 

3 25 40 

i i | 2 4 nip 

A very ingenious correſpondent of mine u v 

the North of Ireland has long uſed ſea-ſand vid A do 

greateſt ſucceſs as a manure, ſome "information By - | 

upon which I intend to trouble him for eitbe for 


by a letter, or perſonally ; with which, unde 
his permiſſion, I will oblige the publick. J. 


% 


* 
1 
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After giving very. large accounts of theYorkſhire, 


res q | 
hn loors in Yorkfbire; ſo extenſive in them North- 
yu lves, and lying in a ſtate of nature, re-Riding. 


Vol. II. L. 


-mel, WW: oachfully to their owners, injuriouſly Op, 

n (te Wciety, and diſgraceful: to the kingdom of E. v al: * 

nie gland; our indefatigable author proceeds; p. 360. 
bus. Mr. Thomas Elliot of Fremington, is one 


f the greateſt improvers of Moors in York- 
Wire. The following account of his pro- 


cedings, I am obliged to himſelf for. 


At Greenfield/in the pariſh of Armciff in Moors im- 
rauen, he has a contiguous tract of 2080 proved. 
acres of moorland, the rent of which, when | 


age took it into his own hands, was 60l. a 
mol Wear. The ſoil is. of two ſorts, part of it 
the een ſward upon lime ſtone; and part moory 
don Wand. The ſmallneſs of the rent from ſuch 
acer vaſt: farm, all of which he apprehended 


vas capable oſ great improvements, induced 
him very juſtly to become the cultivator of 
thimſelf, His plan was ſenſible, and worthy 
of a man of ſpirit and prudence: His deſign 
was to incloſe and improve a field every 
jear; and this he has accordingly. executed 
annually for ſeveral years, The method he 
has taken to improve the black moory land 
i this. He firſt pares, burns, and limes it; 
and ſows it with turnips; of which he gets a 
\fier pretty good crop, worth on an average about 
(ss. an acre: The next year he ſows tur- 
nips again, and» gets a ſecond crop equally 
valuable with the firſt: After this, he lays | 
in downto graſs, with ray-graſs, clover, hay- 
be ſeeds, & Che. has. tried ſome alone, and 
nan ſome with oats, both do equally well, — 
8 3 the 
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the clover much the worſt ; the climate hy 


apprehends too cold for it. He often lime 
for every crop. The oats are frequently ; | 


quarters an acre. 


Potatoes, 


- buſhels an acre. 


Potatoes he alſo cultivates in this blad 
ſoil, in rows two feet aſunder, and the ſe 
one foot; and of theſe he often gets 100 


3 


The graſs turns out very good profitabe 


paſture, keeps milch cows, horſes, ſmal 


fatting beaſts, ſheep, &c. very well: Some 


of theſe graſs incloſures are five years old, 
and rather improve than decay; being better 
now than at firſt after laying. Some piece 


of this black-land which he has incloſed 


wanted draining; and he has drained ſuch 
effeQually, by drains 24 feet wide at toy, 
and 24 deep, and one foot wide at bottom: 
The black earth thrown out he mixes with 
lime, and finds it an excellent compoſt 
which anſwers greatly.—This black land in 
its unimproved ſtate, is worth to no tenant 
above 18d. an acre, but improved as above, 
would let very eaſily for 8s. — The limeſtone 


land he manages in the ſame manner, but 


the crops are much greater. The ſoil is 
fine light loam from one to two feet deep; 
and worth to a tenant. .unimproved 58. at 
acre :. He gets of all forts exceeding fine 
crops from it; oats as high as ſix and ſeven 
quarters: an acre, and not often leſs; and 
potatoes much greater than from the black 
land; but he keeps them quite clean in. om. 
When laid down in graſs, this is wort 
from 128. to 20s. an acre.— Mr. Elliot in 

general 


* 
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neral lays it down as a maxim, never to 


takes in a field every year; but the firſt 
1k is ſurrounding it with a ſtone wall: 
his conduct ought univerſally to be fol- 
ed, for theſe improvements that are un- 
ctaken without previous incloſure, and 
o ſubdiviſions, muſt be languid and of 
rt exiſtence. —Another point of this cul- 
ators conduQt, is to lay down to graſs as 
on as the land is in order, as he breaks 
and ſows with turnips and corn, merely 
a preparative to graſs, which anſwers 
uch beiter than arable. —He has improved 
a few years 200 acres in the above man- 
r; and he finds from experience, that 
e whole 2080 acres will be worth one with 
other 125. an acre when completed. His 


40 cows—1200 ſheep—3o00 beaſts in 
mmer,—A noble parcel of cattle to be 


ned ſcarce any thing, and was not dif- 


e whole country. Many tracts much more 
tenfive of the neighbouring moors. are 


ame given to this farm from the appearance 


en 
Mr. Elliot in general deems the improve- 
ent of moors the moſt profitable of all 
n. uſbandry, and finds by experience, that 
h one are ſo bad, or of fo ſtubborn a nature, 


ut their cultivation will be highly * 
A 


empt any improvement without incloſing : 


ek upon this farm is as follows. — 20 horſes 


pt upon a wild ſpot, which once main- - 
guiſned from the unvarying dark hue of 
re improveable than this, and want no- 
ling but an equal ſpirit in their owners to 
diſtinguiſhed by a variation of title from 


e adjoining country as well as Greenfield, a a 


green fields in the midit of black deſarts. 


\ 
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He is induced to declare this from genen 
obſervations on the nature of moors, x 
well as from his own particular ſucceſs, 
The improvement of a tract of waſte [ay 
from 60l. a year, to above 1200 a yew, 
ſnould open the eyes of thoſe indolent lan 
lords who ſleep on in the paths of their ps 
deceſſors, without ever opening their ey 
to a meridian ſun: They will poſſeſs th 
molt improveable of waſtes, but leave tha 
in their moſt deſart ſtate, becauſe they 
received them: M bat has been, may br, i 
none of their motto; but what has not ben 
ſhall not be, is the drowſy guide of thi 
actions. Ace? 7 . | 


Yorkſhire, Paſſing through Richmond, I returned i 
North. Ri-the road I had before taken as far as Sch. 
ding, Vol. ton, and there turned off to Kiplin, the ſet 
II. T. Ed. of: Chriflepher Crow,. Eſq; The huſbaniy 
p. 218. of that gentleman, both common and er 
D. Ed. Vol. perimental, is greatly worthy the attentia 
I. p. 363. of the publick. But, by way of introdu 
tion, I ſhall firſt minute ſome particulars, d 

the farmers practice about Kiplin.—Tit 

ſoil is two ſorts, a loamy gravel, and a col. 

wet, red clay; lets from 58. to 255. pt 

acre, farms riſe from 20l. to 20ol. a yet. 

Crops, — Their-courſes of crops are, on the grave 
courſes of. Iſt. Turnips, 2d. Barley, 3d. Maſlin. Ot 
the clay. 1ſt. Fallow, 2d. Wheat, 3d. Oat 

and, 1ſt. Pallow, 2d. Wheat, 3d. Peaſe all 


prepara- For wheat four or five ploughings, ſeed 
— dad 2 buſhels half a peck, crop. 25 buſhels, d 
produce. clay 18; For barley, plough once or * 
8 SD) 7 | 1 | . ee 


* 
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ed 21 buſhels, average crop 4 qrs. . Stir 

ce for oats, ſeed 3 buſhels, medium pro- 

ice 30. For beans plough once, ſometimes _... : 
vice, ſeed 4 buſhels, never hoe them, mean 
op 30 buſhels, uſe them for horſes and 
ogs- For peaſe the ſame tillage, ſeed 3 
uſhels, return 20.—Some rye, generally 
barley ſtubble, plough once, ſeed 2 
ſhels and a peck, average produce 27 
ſhels. For turnips 5 earths, never hoe 
em, average value 4]. per acre, uſe them 
or ſheep, beaſts and calves.—For rape, pare 
nd burn, never feed it, mean crop of ſeed 
qrs. ſow wheat after it. Clover is very 
tle known; but when ſown, it is with 
arley ; they mow the firſt crop, get above 
ton of hay per acre, and feed it afterwards. 
hen throw a chaldron of lime per. acre, 
nd break it up for wheat. This is very good 
uſdandry, and ought to be more practiſed 
the turnip land. As to manuring, their 
rincipal dependance is on paring and burn- 
g, and lime — The latter they find very 
eneficial, and lay on 24 chaldrons per acre; he 
Their breed of cattle the ſhort. horned. | \} 
The annual produce of a cow 5l.—There 0 
ppears ſomething ſingular in their profit 
pon, and attention to ſheep, I ſhall there- 
re give the particulars in our author's words. 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 
00, and reckon the profit in three ways. 


haart yoo 
+ „ „„ 4 & 44 

| i . b Fr" F $ 
1 a f ? * / 

111 | „ JD; 603d [a —*-id&d 1 
Wo : * 177 * 17 £ 
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116 wa n I eue | wy Tre 
2 1 . 

Sh FF they areboug} t im at 208. WR 
wy 4 amb and a haff may be ex- 
pected upott an average of 

years throughout, which is w'' & 181 

Woof gs. ewe 16s. 9 1 0 


4 


1 


IS | 


4 Pfiate coſt "2 v4 


8 Clear profit 0 18 ye 

The next methed of calcvlaing car 
the profit is thus. the 

Lend and 4 haff 18s, . wh 
"Oy 20s. 2 2 2 end 

i * Prime ce r 00 ru 

21 — | 33 wht 

; Profit 1 2 0" 

H 141 * E minen 3 of « 

"FEE j 1 N rape 
Laſtly, they allot follows.” S Na 
Eamb 5 half 185. wovl * _ 

| eue . 2 4 eie 
„ e t 0 " Prime colt of _ 
5 511 e 0 | — — It 


21 e 
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The average of . enn or 5 
per head, will be the average of this nei = 
bourhood.— In winter and ſpring, they bare 
- very attentive to their ſheep. I hey e b 
the ewes hay among the cows ; and war 
near lambing a bow: "— or a little 7 


— 
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half a buſhel each. Keeping them late in 
the ſprings they reckon worth 6d. a week ; 
they generally give them a field of graſs, 
which. they keep on that account the longer 
for mowing. But this is vile management, 
and calls aloud for a different condu&t—Of 
this more hereafter. —The average weight 
per fleece is 71b. ; 


reckon 600]. neceſſary for one of 100]. a 
year,. one third arable, and two. thirds graſs. 


Ln þ 


E i JJ 
N Mr. N 5 4 tenant of Mr. Crotu's, has 


the preceding. ſtate, in a few inſtances 
ndeavours of an haneſt. far: 


m 
roch, nay, with more. plea 
boch are made by men of the I: 
Reese reaped. 59 buthels Fr acre 
fonts, over 11 acres of. land, ſucceeding 
Wipe * He has a little ill-looking cow, 
which gave ſeven gallons of miik per day all 
rns Jacket 31 Me ee Fra 
res % er re in 


1 
- 


s nee 


5 
* Lana 


1 
FF # I 


w a % 


2 - 
: . 
„ „in een 


for hay ; for the ſake of ſelling. the ſeeds, 
26123 0196 6h» G A Stoon* ; N 
D 4069 300 i604 biigh os 4 
90 This producę is in” the 'proportion' of 20 
"Parcels to our pfüntatfon ache l crop which 
ideen exceeded by many gentlemen in Jre- 
hand, even 5 bartels.— However the crop is 
; coereat, and I with ſuch productions were more 
mn. J. W. B. | 5 


* . 
a. * 
7 FI. | 


1 
5 LY 
89 


carried this huſbandry ſomewhat further than 


2 
mer with as 
18 than thoſe 


s largeſt for- 


£ 


1 % aA. 16 een en eee 
ie 2 common: praclice with him to let Hay ſeede. 
is graſs ripen the ſeeds before he mows it to faye. 
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In the hireing and ſtocking of farms they Capital 


"Vi 4 


- 
— 
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or "uſing them to lay, down his own" fel 

I; From 6 acres of graſs he Had 200 

due of ff Kane ſeed, Which he ſold at 184 

2 tha”! He threſhed the hq 

As 60. Baer it's Hop was zt (n in 

opinion Wie Worfe. E WY was 11. 
10-hith two guineas an acte. . es 


Mr. Crowe's im rovements upon this ge. 
> nerat 0 855 bee 5 as follows e 
iculars of ehe | ate, 300 acres in all 
= arable, 240 bal, 170l. rent. farmicz 
harſes (and has the dung from. 18 other, 
kr total number being 24) 7 cows, 4 fat 
ing beaſts, 8 young cattle, 230 ſheep, | 
plovghs 5 carts; 1, bailiff, 1 blackſmith, | 
abqurers.— The foll i is gravel and clay. Hk 


Crops, orroay of crop Wo '1ft. Fallot, 20. Wheil 
courſes of. defign — or 7 next, but f the Jand de 


h. ont ery clean anct in gdod 'hreari 
then ib 15 10 W again. ift. Fal low,” 2d 
Wheat, 30. G. Another, Iiſt. Fallw, 

2d. That. 30. Peaſe 4 iſe or Beans. A fourth, il. 
Pal; 20 WP heat, Id. Cubbager, "4th. Gol. 
An estceſtent ebd. i ec d 
5 Fe ſoon after Michaelmas as, poſſible, "he 
eaks up, the ſtubble, and throws | in a, cha 
990 of lime per acre: It is then gripped 
ell to lie dry during the winter, to be 
2 in the ſpring for whatever crop 5 
thought moſt proper. If the countenance 
of the land is not good, either from oy 
weedy. or. want of being enqugh reduced 
is ſummer fallowed for heat, err; 
all 6 or 7 earth but if it carries a g 
appearance, it is either fown with torus 
corn, or 28 with N ſuppolt 


not 


wol. proper. r "For whos, be ae two. 
buſhels,..and be! crop four qparters upon an 
fverage . For oais he ploughs once before 
winter, and once, more in the ſpring, and if 1 
che land is not then pretty fine, he ſtifs a third 
me, ſows 31 buſhels, and gains upon an 
average 7 quarters per acre. —For beans alſo, 
he ploughs, « once , before winter,, and once at 
ſowing : Sows, 4 buſhels. per acre, and gains 
about 30. Approves much of hoeing them, 
but as he geuerally mixes a few peaſe with 
them, does it not on that account. —He 
likewiſe gives two, earths, as before, for 
peuſe; fn, 45 buſhels, his. average crop 4 
quiters Clover he, does not cultivate in 
common,. but when he does, he ſows it "with. 
either beans or oats, feeds it with ſheep, and 
afterwards ploughs the land, either for e 


r winter fallow, as moſt. Promiſing. 


ors | | 
13 91 100 „iu. 5 2 tbe 

1 in the. a h his manure,” ee 
20. ery prited; genileman i 18 likewiſe 'ver Y at- | 


tentive. The common method of uſi ing 

lime is to lay a chaldron and a half per acre 

on ſummer fallg es, either, for turnips , or 
ead 


1 wheat : But \ e ead of this prac» | 
4M has ſubſtityigd,znather,, wie. he finds 2} 
a greatly, advantageous, and in, a hich, thought WG 
peil believe he is Original. It 181.40 throw * 


yi chaldron per acre: every year over all the, 

& I land of his farm-before- winter, :ard: | 
l it in, whether for a cropior a fallow. N 
ng rh 15 | re — Do | 


150 


= undoubtedly of great. conſequence, as it ac 


1 20 of the old one would hate 
0 donè: 


Tiety of winriuees, 
_ cept ins the caſe of lime, and other natural mi- 
| — 


ar 8 Now a feld af wor be invigorated by 


Ws AB Is Er or: whe. 


celerates an early fowitg, Jo important in 
all crops. —Soap aſhes he buys upon all oc. 
caſions, finding them an ene ent improver, 
—Buck-wheat he has alfo tried; fowed one 
bulhel per acre upon two ploughiiigs ; i 
was mowed when in flower in the Pre n 
of Auguſt, and ploughed in directly. He 
has both ſown wheat upon it, and alſo let 
it for a winter fallow ; the ſucceſs very great 
—One remark this intelligent gentlema 
made upon if e operation of manures, which 
is certainly of great tiuth : That after: 
farm has been long uftd to a fettled courk 
of manuring, variety is of great \conk- 
quence. Ia ſo much that he has found upon 
thoſe fields where lime alone had for ſome 
years been uſed, that the introguRion of: 
new manure tas operated greatiy more that 


or. which reaſorr If is of — 
to ee as many lorts As Poſſible N | 
5 


. 


* Tb it is, of Fee ro FR 1 


gree. But 

45 wee of $65 bed area n e 
the ſpecies, A apprebend- — hold:goodio 
genere as Mei Crowe ſeelis to concerve, ei. 


nures 6 for # would be under ſtood to conſidu 
manures (to bring them in this place within 
narraw-canpels) Tepe ar ural and 
ctals What f by merh NK all! lo 
„Rafe 


Ard wha uch, as zwe. 
75 11 | EA aßen Are all 5 
Nelles dnl che digeſtion 


7 


N 
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. Nine acres of new laid ground ſown with 
* arley, after rape and turnips mixed to- 


rether, with, per rid all lb. of white 


i. over, 10 buſhels of hay ſeeds, 7 Ib. of 
gib grass. Kept the ſecond year 7 cows, two, 
ear olds, 1 colt from May-day to Michaclmas, 
ad 100 lambs 4 weeks; which was cer- 
2 ainly a great ſtock. 


8 255. her head, winch he calculates” as 
lollows, | 


Z & 6 


q he ewe bouglit in t 1 1 0 
„nb and a half, which is the 
me average, at 128. FTT oO 18 0 
0 . 
1 Prime coſt 1 1 0 
10 Profit x $0 


reckoned the largeſt ſheep in England) and 
waledale ſheep; the firſt for the ſize of 
| 45: 2 their 


ma CY | ; ; 4 
ande addition of long and repeated drefings of 
1 lime, marle, &e. 80 whe tive: e 
Tl a4 of dung have been once found to agree 
ach a piece of ground, fam willing to believe, 
at as one dreſſing wears out, it will ſhew how 


Lf ple another will be, by the crops it will 
| of 3 * the bundredrh, or chouſandth drefling. 


This gentleman's ſtanding profit on ſueep Sheep. 


| His breed is between the Tres water 


© /c . NY 2 ** ns 
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their carcaſes, and the ſecond for the ſhox, 
neſs of their legs. Their winter food is graz 
and hay at the ſtack. In fpring they hau 
cabbages, but in cafe they have not, the 
two buſhels of oats each, in troughs befoy 
their hay.— The average weight per flee, 
is 8 Ib but has had 17 lb. from a ſheariy 
wether, and 14 bb. from a ſhearing ewe. 


This gentteman reckons that in thei 
nge of his arable, that ſix horſes are neci or. 
fary for 60 acres, He uſes two or three "Milk 

a plough, according to the ſtate of the fo 

does an acre a day, and ſtirs ſix inches de 
According to the ſyſtem of managemei r 

he has followed, he reckons 6 or Jod 
would be neceſſary to ſtock n farm of 10d 

„„ On Rn a Ow 2 


Cabbages, The principal part of this gentlemai 
Vol. II. experimental agriculture is the raiſing d 
L, Ed. p. eadbages, which he began in 1762, and hn 
241- =: ſince conſtantly carried on with great ſpil 
Ed. * J and no leſs ſucceſs. In that year he h 
. 379- three acres upon a clay ſoil, winter falloyel 
| They were both winter and ſpring phat 
that is, raiſed from ſeed ſown at thoſe time 

The rows were four feet aſunder, and th 

plants two feet from each other. Tb ears 

were well horſe and hand-hoed. The cube 

vas upon an average 12 lb. each cabbatfter 

They were begun to be uſed ſor all ſarfertai 

of cattle about Maoariinmat, and foul... 

of admirable uſe for all.—In 1763. TV app 

year, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the li 

he planted eight acres, alſo upon a clay (ol... 1. 

both winter and ſpring plants; the pr 1b 

. . ratio 


} 4 
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ation of the land the ſame; the rows as 
before; and the horſe and hand-hoeing the- 

me. They were begun to be uſed at Har. 0 . 
tinmas and laſted into May. The averag 0 
eight. per cabbage 14 lb. They were uſe 
or ſheep,,, fatting oxen 


J-cows, and with. 
rreat; ſaccels. for. all 1764. f WE 
ere. planted this year upon ſoil,. 
managed as before. Began to uſe, them at 
Martinmas, and laſted — Lady day, uſed: 
or. all ſoris of; cattle z, the. average. weight 
2. Ib—17655.. Eight. Acres, . of 'z Joamy 
lay, three years in i lage, we ere. ple þ this | 
ear, managed as before. Uſed ſor 70 f 

ff catile.;. laſted till: he middle of 
Average, per. cabbage, 20 Ib. fome. of then 
2,—1766... Nine acres of clay. planted ths: 
ear e as before. e from-- 
Daber., till. A £6 5 e cabbage. 18 
b. uſed. for all 'cattle,4 767 e 
b clay.this ear. a 5 05 . 
s before; .;t Fa 25 b.—1768 he 
reat ſucceſs hitherto tending, he! ch [tyr, 
f this. molt profitable ! 


. Crewe to apply 8 - than . thirteep 
tes ig cahbages; this 1 985 viewed th 

ith great pleaſures bettet ht, Mr, £79 
Apetts will oh > Equal to, the g 
ears, from t % EY. e e Z 
be ſeaſon, 22 drought et 1 

ſter planting : "Bi ee. uppoſition is NO 
; as they were not near arrived to 
er ful growth, T weighed. ſeveral,” which 
apprehend near the average. ſive,” and 
wnd, them upon a medium 7 lb. esch: E. 
hould oo? the. paper will come to 10 on: 


IIb. each. 
E 5: | Cabbaggss 
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Cabbages * ite ge as bound werd ho n to tur 
fuperior to nips ; this is a remark Mr, Crowe has con 
eurnips. ſtantiy made, and it was proved ſtrong 
this year, by a piece of turnips being ſom 

min tho c#bbake Held, which evidently to th 

eye were not cemparable to the Cabbage. 

not atfiounting'to. above a ſixth part of th 

_ weight of them. The mention of turnip 

t me in mind of the very bad comma 

dry of this country Tefatiye to tu: 

7 A 1555 the: wh: eing _ "Of the 

e product of crops: o managed, I can give 

pretty exact bun for erben a deſit 

to weigh a ſquare 1 of the common tur 

nips, Mr. Crowe went with me to a fieldd 

one of his tenants for that purpoſe; as he vn 

2 to give them fair play, he rejedei 

Hrſt field, on viewing W as the crop 

— very DES We then walked to à ſecond, 

_ and that proving much he ſame, he enquire 

of the people with him where the beſt con- 

mon crop was to be found. Their opinion 

were various, but for ſatisfa tion we walked 

| Hom. one to another, and at laſt one va 
 Gxed on 28 the dts furiberagre, the yer) 
beſt pot in the whole Beld Th þ fooght i 
Hd Found, ” 150 4 fquare fe eth  'meafured 
* urnips fopped and tai G and the Fr 
ukt 36 baſket, = follows; .* HP 


W TY 557715 +. FE It FIR 913% % 1 t 
Y i 1 05 12 l Los” 2 7 5 HOW, pt Ws | 
; "Bag : PE 92818 Th alt. "£90 kno; 1; ; 
1 "Hoes. a make z non 9s! — 
170 1 64 Ser? 2 17 U — Jo ih oy 1 et | 511 F 

22 553 


" 


45 # -* 
192 p 


One hundred and 3 ha apm 
ch, is 12 tons 18 Ct. per acre.— I have 

Ar cultivated turnips on worſe land, and 
without dung, to 35 tons per acre, through : 
a whole field. The want of hoeing is füf- 
ficient to counterbalance every poſlible ad- 
vantage. Here was a trial-not-only:ef the 
beſt eld, but of the beſt part of the field; 
and the product to be lo trifling; fhews very 
plainly the infinite uſe of hoeing.—It is true, 
ſomething is to be allowed for growing; 
| for turnips do not arrive at their full growth 
until Chriſtmas, or the firſt froſt 3- though I 
zpprehend much ſooner when erowded ſo 
thick as they are in fields not heed ; for 
this reaſon it we ſuppoſe them only three- - 
fourths grown, I am confident the” aflow- ane 
ance will be an ample one. In this zaſeß the. 8 
full weight will be naar 16 ons. But here 
ett me remark, that from this wei 80 ö. 725 
1 WF valking through ſeveral fields, F am per- 
ſealy clear the average weight pet acre of 
be whole countr would not riſe to above 
fie tons. Mr. „ has raiſed cabbages, 
over a whole. field, wk 30 tone per acre 3 


34e 
25 1 


In 
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in other words, as much on one acre, as th, 
farmers. do turnips on ten. A. very ſtrilig 
compariſon! Candour, however, requim 
me to add, that this .genfleman prefers ty: 
nips to cabbages, on light, or gravelly lan: 
But I muſt be allowed to remark upon thy 
epinion, that the juſtneſs of it depenk 
merely upon the turnips being hoed or 10, 

If they are hoed, I leave it to further enquirz 
to decide the parallel: If they are not hoei 
common ſenſe muſt determine it in a ms. 
ment. The cabbages are a very valuabt 

;Erop 3 whereas the turnips, for more re:. 

. ſons than one, are pernicious. , They ax 

_ eſteemed a fallow, though full of « weeds, au Mi for 

the land baund, and ſe rough; the con the 

. quence of which is, the. ſoil being conſtaniſ 

in wretched: order; the. corn. crop miſerabſ 
ſyll of weeds - ſo that yu, will- walk or: 


them, and pointing it out, be. toldi it is aſe nd 

a fallow, — that. is to ſay, turnips unhoed : 

A very capital.fallow, it muſt. needs be co - it b 

ſeſſed | But the.contrary of all this is the ci {Wren 

with the. cabbages. The-remedy. for du fril 

bad huſbandry. is very. plain; if turnjps e 

choed thoroughly, let them paſs.for a fallow; be 

if not hoed, for a crope- | f 
. e nog PA mer 
Cabbages,” Suck are Mr. Crowes experiments vpe upo 
inſtrucli- eabbagesg now for his general inſtrudio vals 
ons for © for aheir cultivation, the effe & of his ex ſt 
their cull pe riencee.. l eee e Man 
tre, ig mn 1 bien promo) Haig eee theſ 
S805 after Micheelmos, tlie land ſhow peat 
be ploughed and limed at. the rate of a chi cop 

dton per acre. In the ſpring it is te he Mer 


; plongbeg twice meren anf ihrn nh * 
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for winter plants ſhould be ſown in; Augufh,. 


Micbacl ma-; about 8. or 9 inches. aſunder 35 


0d: and into. the field along the above ridges, two 
tu feet from plant to plant, in March, — the 


ſooner the better.— For ſpring plants, the 
feed muſt be ſown- in February; and pricked 
out or not as it happens ;. it is not ſo neceſ- 
fary as with the winter plants. The end of 
May, or beginning of June is the time for: 


ſons will allow a third ſpring ploughiag. 


1 They are never to be watered ; not but in 
u ome ſeaſons it might be beneficial, but upon 
nir the whole, they do extremely well without 


it ; and the. work is not only expenſive but 
very trouble ſome.—As ſoon as, the plants 
are ſtrong enough to bear earth againſt them, 
and. ſtand of themſelves, then tunn a; fur- 


vo from them, and in a day or two throw 
cou. it back again; this looſens the, mould, and 
ce renders the ſoil fit for the young cabbages to 


xe perceived upon the ridges, they ſhould- 
de hand-hoed ; and repeat it by that direc-. 
tion as often agit may happen during the ſum- 


vals are ready, the ſoil tending to ioo great 
4 ſtiffneſe, or the, plants looking as if they.. 


theſe caſes, the horſe-hoeings ſhould, be re- 


time into ridges, four feet. wide. The ſeed: | 


tranſplanting them into ridges, which ſea- 


ſrike rost into: As ſoon after as any weeds. 


wer.— The horſe-hoeings are to be directed 
upon the ſame principle; when the inter- 


wanted nouriſhment; in any. one, or. afl. 


peated without any regard to time.— The 
cop willz in general, be ready fur uſe about 
Martinmas a very. convenient time; for | I 4 
be, atter-graſs.:is then, going off, apd the. 


N 37 Pa 

cabbages 
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will, for all forts of cattle fupph 


—— No food is found better for fattin 5 
beeaſts old or young ;-—aor can any thin]... 
thrive better upon any fort of food tha ge 
_ 2 eee will | in geren * 
em menen it 
but 
-With the. ng 3 U . 
clay land of * they may 12 deſ 
peQed, upon an average of ſoils and ſer han 
ſons, to raiſe to fourteen pounds on N 
with another. The ee per ach ane 
are a8 follows. | rake 
| + | duc 
| k |- &. 6 bett 
e 4 bib iel o 10 ay 
oreching out 58. tranſplanting 58. ſuch 
„ ntk higb ' = - - - 00 10 oi. 
Three plovghings in the un . bo. 
ration 2 15 Vin t! 
Four horſe-hoeing | 58. Hand: e lent 
porn ar 0 9 © 

2 4 Ore 
N . ip. 
V poul 

. wt” 3 they amount 20 9075 


* C. per acre— Theſe inſtructions are cles, WF + 

1 cious, and truly the reſult.of.experience: WM . 
need not therefore add, that they are pe. d 

.culiatly valuable. - They ſufficiently prove des 

How important an objec. "Cabboges « are uf eh, 

bp, 

Fg I eee 06-5 inge 
Potatoes. | - * 1 , 


1 1 — Mr. nies: oy RR 


may years, and generally from one tofour 
10 DB vere,” — to make them oe fon 
Vol 988 
p. 382. 
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ppl vw year. — Winter fallotes for them, ma- 

"i _ with long dung or haulm. je 
nin hem in Aprit, in rows two feet aſunder, 
hu We” ſets nine inches from each other; 12 


ith. a common plough four or five times; 


over as ſoon as they are up, to level it; 

befides the horſe-hoeings, they are _ 
hand-hoed, as faſt as the weeds get up. At 
arlinmas they are plonghed up, unleſs the 
land is for Wheat; in which caſe, they are 
taken up at Michaelmat. The gr pro- 
duce 130 buſhels per acre . Wheat is 


any thing befides dung is ufed for them, 
ſuch as haulm, ſtraw, ferns, ruſhes, &c they 


lent — and worthy of imitation. © 
This gentleman has . Fn dis 
reries in the uſe of them, which are very 


1 


1 * N . * 24 © 8 
7 r ares e og Rt wei govt rn: 


„ There is ſomething Sogutar in this ien $ 


» 2nd yet, 1 believe a very gov od one; but were 
et propoſe harrowing: tatoes after they · are 

| r ef ele, thay would 

| tnb1al, exps@-phoir rop/ito:be :defiroyed: 

* W. B. „e 517 25/06 Kn 4:99 (IKE 
0 "ru r6auee'ls i be propprtivh'df bett. 
„er our Wiel of 21 Et. each, to 4 plauta- 

„en tee. A erüp Ge we fhould cenfider 


very dernde! in Ireland. 28 W. B. 


ET ' : 
2 { 
1 


\uthels to an acre. He horſe-hoes thu 


ut the firſt operation is to harrow the dan bot 


better after them than after a eee 


are laid on a heap: with fome dung at top 
about Micbaelmas, to be ſomewhat rotten 
in the ſpring wen uſed: This is an Were | 


important. When boiled, nothing ſeeds | 
policy be Hogs 1 atten upon them 75 


1 4 4 


439 


14 
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but if. boiled, they will be more nouriſhing, 
and go much farther; Pbis is the reſult. e 
experience, and deſerves. great aitention; 
for n foils: that are. ſuitable to this rat, the 
quantity. produced from a few. acres is pro: 


digious ; many hundred head of cattle mig 


be wintered; with the application) of ven 
little land to this. uſe.—If the potatoe ſal 


is dry, Mr. Crotus covers the tops of the 


ridges (of ſuch as are for family: uſe) with 
long ſtraw, baulm, &c, He then take 
them up as they are uſed, and finds that they 
will laſt- good til e ns aſp hs 
derer * 227 


Jeruſalem © l; ee eee 80 lad 
artichokes with great ſucceſs ;: he. gets about Zi buſhel 

; rom a ſtquare perch, or .480 + buſhels pet 
acre: Has. had a, peck ſtom one root; a 
half a peck of rs 


TE ment of his ; eſtate. by planting, as hy good 


Ed. p. buſbandry:;. and. this likewiſe in a, ver) f 


1 cious method. He totally diſapprobes " 
5; Vol. I. ſetting trees in hedges, for various and good 
pr 385. reaſons - ſueh ag the neceſſity (for want of 
being well. defended) of planting them 


00 greatan. age— their dripping pn the lang 
im ond uhereby,damegiog. the crop 
ei aſfordingo amiopport-nlq 10 et 
paſſengers of. paſhng over the fences-6ml 


8 As '£ Wong thay. wie many obvious. 
: 2 Fs) bing e 

eke boſd eq strong 
: A. W _—__ ni 21 Ids13 ©. 1,.metboſ 


 axcellently. All: ſorts of young cattle in th 
farm - yard, he kas found, will eat them ray; 


4 Mr. Crowe is as: te 10 ** W 


2 1 
# 
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the vethod uſed by this gentleman, is to plant 
rreens in ſuch ſituations about his eſtate, as 


veſt defend it from the injury of winds, and 
o as to eommand in every farm a dry warm 
eltered paſture or two, open to the fouth, 
for ewes and tambs in the ſpring ; which is 
point of conſequence, though little attend- 
d to in general. By means likewiſe of 
pppropriating flips: of land to this purpoſe, 
the trees are planted of any age, and as they 
re well fenced in, are fecured' from all inju- 
ies; which, when fingly done, is an end- 
tes and moſt expenfive buſineſs— This way 
of planting, cannot, upon the whole, be too 
much recommended, as it is attended with 
numerous and great advantages, and quite 
free from the objeQions which lie againſt all 


One flight contrivance in mechanics, this Smith's 
gentleman has found of ſingular ufe ; it isfledpe, 


4 


to be worked by his foot, while he uſes the the fre- 
ſmall one in his hand. It would be of ex- man's foot. 
cellent ſervice to all ountry ſmiths,—Plate, 


I made uſe of the opportunity” of being Cabbages.. 
fat Kiplin, to view the experimental agricul- Vol. II. 
tute of ——Smelt,, Eſq; at the Leafes z of L. Ed. p. 
which he was 8 | | 


* 


| as to give me the 265. D. 
following account, It e | 
culture of cabbages: he began in 1) 63. P. 390% 
That year he had 2 acres, upon a ſoil partly 

fand and partly clay mixed; not good la | 

being very binding. The ſeed was ſown the * 
beginning of March, and tranſplanted aw 
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the erection of a large blackſmith's hammer, worked by 


a * . 
1 3 
—— ů j ow 
1 ; 
6 4 9939 % ——_ N 
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fly conſiſts of the Ed. Vol. . 
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= the, heed hed i into the field, the beginning of 
FS May; which had beeu prepared by a wing 
. 5 fallow of three dere e harcoy, 
ings... The.rows were 4 fe cet aſunder, and 2 
inches from. plant to plant; they were hor. 
hoed 4 times, beſides hand-hoe ing and hard 
ueeding. He began to uſe them. in Novn Wil... 

ber, and they tafled till the end F Mari, 
they weighed upon an average 7 lb. each 
The 2 acres wintered three fleers, ſera 
milch cows, and twenty ſheep. The flew 
| (which | were of 60 ſtone) eat 12 flone 1 
2 day , they had them in a graſs field 
The cows eat 7 ſtone a day: they nay 
milked better is the height of ſummer; 
the inch Was  prodigiouſly good, and key WR. 
exceeding 3. but this depended ua m 
their oy no decayed leaves, which mad | 
the butter taſte. k kept a fortnight. pet. 
Fah good: and the. cabbages yielded pro 
5 — ly more butter from a given qua 
1 tay” of milk, than from any other food 
13764, This year Mr. Smelt cultivated 4 
ae ͤ¶rres upon the ſame ſoil, which be prepare . 
"for es before. When the ridges were so. fu 
med, a furrow was cut by a plough 4 inch 
dpdeeep, and ſprinkled with rotten dung, . 
bei ant af daſkets, ut ſhe rate of] 
doe per acre; after this, the plough turm 
a furrom on each fide the dh ill. and coven 
dhe dung . ridge: laſtly, a woodet 


* 27 e Tg ridge 40 preſs 
© tf Mr. Smell has obſcrvs cen 
| 1 Beef Lofts vols ROT, the E | 


: n pe rg a Gone ech has 
| mould ber a mal bee 1 ut 1 
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e average weight per cabbage, was 8 Ib. 
d for the ſame cattle as laft year, and with 


qual ſucceſs in every ve ſpeQt.—1765, This 
ntteman bad no cabbages'; and found the 
ant of them in winter v . for: the 


and. oduction of fweet freſh butter: Tnenip 
ven. ter is not eatable: and hay very apt to 
We | y. the cows, or at beſt to give 4 little 
each . —1766, He planted the ſame field as 
eva uſed for this purpoſe in 1964; the ma- 
teen agement, produQ and uſe, nearly the ſame 
Th laſt crop. 1767, The old cabbage fiele 


3 again planted this year; culture, — 


x ied uſe, the ſame as before.—1 708, T his year 
i acres were planted in the ſame field as 
Kept WW fore ; ; management ia all reſpeQs | the 
90 ine ; they promiſed to be a very profitable 
nag pp, bat not equal to the preceding:iones, 
* to the extreme r 
«Os 

4— 1 . Mr. Smale bas found 
i 9 dba to be u moſt advantageous crop, of 


irable uſe for all nas of cattle, but pe- 

d ſo for milch cdw]s: Neu derermined 07 1 

ever= to be without them for” thut purple, 3 

n the butter is found to be excellent, rem 
e conſtant experience of ſo many winters: | py 

ind every one will acknowledge that a 5 

ren vegetable, which will make good bat. 
in the depth of winter, is a-moſt valuable 

husten, net to huſbandry alone, but the 


1 donpenience of en t e _ 
it, OBE DFT 25. E Seni . 
"be 171 413 Ea 27 Ao va 1. Lo ny 77 


Buck won 23 4 manure | gentleman Buck- 
bas tried. He Plovghed, 9 A im in Lv wheat, as 


Ton; THz 


| erg 8 a very Ae thick « crop vit 8 
and turned in direQly.; zin three. weld 
was quite gone, but the ſoil had no app 
rance of iblacknefs, nor richneſs; nor 4 
ghten it, It was ſown: with ye g af 
crop was obtained, but not better than ch 
ae anna WN RR £1 1 


Moſf/ MI Smelt's method of eating old til 
hide- ms moſſy graſs, is by harrowing with 
bound common harrow loaded with a weight;4 
graſs, how requires four horſes, and cuts an Anch an 
_—_ half or two inches deep: It ſhould go by 
ways acroſs the field. This operation: al 
will improve it greatly; bout if a ſprinkln 
F- of graſs-ſeeds be added, and ſome well rot 
= manure, it will then totally deſtroy the md 
5 and be attended with very great profit 
This gentleman cultivates potatoes, much 
the way that Mr. Crowe does; only in.ro 
x5 inches aſunder, harrows, &c. the ſum 
any gets abt: 12 25 buſhels an lere, rr 


| Web vs William Dank „ Elq; of Hints, near * 
North- ©: gave Mr. Dung full information u 
l = Huſbandry About that place; ſome fe 

L. particylars only of which: Þ hall, inſer t herz 
8 as 10. their practi ſes upon the up., of,» 
v ol. II. Harms ; but 4 new field is 10 follow, 11 

2 the moora, well worthy. of attention.— 

Deans are ſown in. cout ſe here by the far 

mer, 4 buſhels o the acre, the £nd 9 

Februar at dhe beginning of Marebi broak 

_ caſt, never hoe them, the crop 2 4 

They uſe them for horſes and hogs ; 1 

alſo grind them into meal, for cows. and fi 

bing. ele Tprgins they: ee * 


1 "6 5 1 5 4 1 
CY 4287 „ $6 * # * wy 
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Th the wanagermient" of their! manure, in 
tneral they are very defective. Their'prin+ 
bd dependence is upon lime ; and unleſs it 
laid on very early, it does bettet for the 
ond than the firſt crop. Some 'farmiery 
och more ſpirited" chan the reſt; mix it 
Im earth; a chaldron to 6 or 8 loads off 

od loan: they lead the lime hot out of the 
In, flack it, and then mix it. They leave 
tree or” four months, and then adding 
me dung to the heap, turn it over all to- 
ther a 'fecon@ me. They lay it upon 
as-land, at the rate of 30 three borſe- 
rt loads an acre, and find the improve- | | 
ent very” great; thivis'certalnly/extellent ----: 7 fl 
bſbindry, and cannot be too much com- 1 
tended Onken they reckon much tũge 4 
eadieſt draft, and 16 plough the land the 44 
ſt: but hof ſes are mete liked in gene- "4M 
ID 1999 | nom Nabe Rom ods 19 
p22: 16 roman, 400261 ne yd no 
' Ofie" of Mr. Danbys tefanta, however; 
ghtfoot by name, has ſhewed' in one or 
0 inſtances more attention to improve- 
ents than the general herd. He has culri- 
ted cabbages for four years; winter fal 
© land for" chem? an@ Tetsth&rows 3 feet 
under, and: the plants 22 inches; he fins 
em both in quantity and uſe, far beyond - 
mips: values all he has at 617 an acre. 
alked what he would take for the preſent 

| year's 


ABT erer n 


year's crop! of 3: res; eee 
not ſel them at all Would you take P 
: 4 an acre?” 4 tis a deal of * 
plied he, e but. I would pot part with the | 
c at all,” —An anſwer, in the mouth 9 
common farmer, and that a litiſe one in 
after faur-: years experience, deciſive vi 
me in; refpe& to the value of cabbages. 
Hei cultivates potatoes conſtantly, A 
baſkels per acre, and gains 200.-——A m1 
excellent, manure he bas found, out, whit 
_ is» corgpoſt of bog earth and lime; help 
uſed it for ſome time, and finds that nothiy 
anſwers: fo; well Mr. Lightfoot keeps 1 
cows, © of which he makes 40 - firkins 1 
butter, beſides cheeſe endugh. for bis fam 
the price 2544, 8 firkin... If no cheeſe y 
made, he has from 6. 70/9 lb. Ft, buttery 
weak per., 25 81 57 1 1 — 0 
25 16790 901 hea bis 815 
„ Bet the objec; moſt | worthy, * atten 
in this country, ſays Me. Young, is the ith 
menſe trat of Moors: which back it toth 
weſt wart. I have! no other way of inth 
ducing in zhis abridgment;,; the \ kiflory 
the moſt extraordinary man I ever heard 
than by following our ingenious author fe 
ſeme pages, the. en the tende 
_ of the, ch er, which. 1, wiſh: to be cor 
© templated and imitated by every cottage 
farmer,. and! gentleman- « landed. proper 
in ine kingdom af Ireland To procet 
then Me. Hanby poſſeſſes ſeveral thouſand 
&f: contiguous acnes, which do. not yield hin 
e part as, many farthings & year. Al 
among his'neighbours; the. Duke of Bola 
| the Earl of Eitchfiel4, Lord Bruce, * Ti 


it, 
40 


— oY 


_— 


h, and Mr. York, Tikewiſe pofleſs - vaſt 
ads of theſe waſte lands, which call ſo 
udly for improvement—Our author ap- 
ears fo have taken no ſmall pains in exami- 
ing the nature and quality of theſe bound- 

oſs waſtes, and has very judiciouſly divided 
hem into eight kinds, the particalars of 
hich J need mot infert.—He then proceeds 
o ſay, the experimental knowledge of the 

ature of theſe ſoils is yet but im its infancy. 
The moor-ſide farmers have done ſcarce any 

bing; but another ſource of valuable infor- 
nation muſt not be over-Tooked. A thin 
tam of coal is found under theſ@ extenſive 
ates and wilds. Mr. Danby has a colliery 

on the edge of his moors, which em- 
os many hands. The cottages of the 
lliersare ſcattered about at no great diftance, 
ach had at firſt a ſmall garden, which, 
rom the great foreſight and refi ned politicks 
for I can give the condu& no other name) 
f their Tandlord,. grew into little farms. — 
ners in general, I might almoſt ſay uni- 
ug hrs are a moſt NN ſturdy ſet of 
eople, greatly impatient of controul, very 
nſolent, P dev duch void of common 
loſtry Thoſe employed at the lead- mines 
df Craven, and in many collieries can ſcarce-, 
oe, by any means, be kept to the perfor- 
ance of a' regular buſineſs; upon the leaſt 
liguſt, they quit their ſervice, and try ano- 


er. No bribes can ome them to any Ny 


lultry after the firſt performance of their. 
ted work, which * — he ix half 11 

liy for idleneſs, or rioting at the ale-houle, | 
Me. Danby partaking of theſe inconve- 
mencies in common with his neighboors, 
| | | ſtruck 
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% better_notion of locs] property and hy 
& pineſs, I ſhall gain a power over then 
% which I can eaſily turn to their good, a 


the thought, and it has ſucceeded to admin 


3 * + * 1 | i | iy 1 9 7 f 
| Obſerving ſome of the men (that halt 
little induſtry in them) to cultivate the gu, 


Oo IG. CT DIG Tire. s 
effects: By degrees, others, applied for tk 
granted; and, in the courſe of ſome yeiny 
field adjoining. The huſbandry in them v 


| ſervice to their families, and it anſwered thei 


whom more hereafter). who ſet them an er 


_ they eat; ate well fed, well cloathed, it 
6 7 r . 


42 * " 2 
ä ' RSS. i ws S 1 
5 9 | * 
EE; / "bo — DN 0 
9 } 


Rruck upon a remedy which ſufficiently d 


«© If” ſaid he, © I can give theſe fellow; 


© the benefit of their families, as well y 


* r 2% „ — 1 
to my own convenience.” — He execuh 


F 


dens Petter han- their ; comrades, he mat 
them an offer of encloſing from the moor 
field for each, contiguous to their garden 
that they might raiſe their own corn infſted 
of buying it; which was.accordingly don 


n+: $75.3 Thee +13 is 3: Fn, þ 4 
and. no additional rent charged for. it-iſho t 


Two or three tolerable exampies had gre 


fame fayour, . which was . always. readi 


very few of the cottages remained without! 


nothing very accurate, but it was of gret 


landlord's purpoſe of rendering them mot 
dependent, though, at the Tame time mor 


* 


happy 


„ re 
. . One fellow aroſe among them (c 


ample of much better huſbandry, inſomuch 
chat now” there is not a collier without hi 
farm ; each flom 3 of 4 to 20 acres 0 
land. Moſt of them kept à cow or tur 
and a galloway: raiſe the Corn, & 


\ 
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it home inſtead of the ale-houſe :—Thoſe 


nd debauched, now marry, ſettle, and be- 
ome'the honeſt fathers, of a laborious and 
aluable: race of children. Nothing is” ſo 
uch defired as'a little farm: which, being 
x reward for ſabriety and induſtry, becomes 


our: And by this well concerted conduct, 
he whole colliery, from being a ſeene of 
dleneſs, inſolence, and riot, is converted in- 
0 well· ordered and decently cultivated co- 
ony ; it is become. a ſeminary of induſtry, 
nd a ſource of population. —Great is the 
rit of being ſo offended at vicious habits, 
s to determine their eradication, to pro- 
jet a ſcheme of . reformation, as beneficial 
o the public as himſelf, to conduct it 
hrough all the difficulties of overcoming and 
hanging human nature herſelf, to convert a 
en of thieves and raſcals into honeſt, and 
nduſtrious ſubjects:— this was effected by 


Pope Sixtus: —he planned with the ſegacity 
f a. Michiavel, and executed with the hu- 
manity of a Trajamnmnn. 4 


pon it; ſometimes raiſing them as big as a 
an's head: Oats the next crop, of which 
hey get 40 buſhels and upwards; 66 buſhels 
ave been gained from half an acre: 120 
buſhels of potatoes they frequently raiſe from 
| H the 


joſtrious' and happy. Their time is ſpent 


young fellows,” who formerly were riotous 


in incitement to a continued good beha- 


Mr. Danby, and without the. violence of a 


Looking over the fields of ſome of theſe ' 
olliers, and aſking them after their pro- 
Incts, I found they all broke up their land 
dy paring and burning, and ſowed turnips 


169 


170, 


| wheat, rye, and meſlin, and get very goo 


James 
Crofts, a 
collier. 


our author. The beſt intelligence I gaind 


ago, he began his huſbandry by taking u 


tatoes; the crops but indifferent. He thi 
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the very worſt land. They likewiſe for 


crops; but all lay down te graſs as ſoon 
the ground is in proper condition: T 

lime it well. Mr. Dany is at the expence 
of walling in any quantity of the moor in 
fields contiguous to their farms, providet| al 
their former land is well cultivated. The 
have it ſeveral yeats for nothing, but afte. 
wards pay a trifling rent, that they may nd 
graſp at more, than they can cultivate afte 
their day's work in the mine is over. 


So much by way of introduction: and nor 
I beg to call upon the attention of the reade 
if he loves induſtry, and the extfaordinay 
efforts of it, he will think as I do, that Jem 
Crofts the collier, is one of the moſt extra 
dinary men in England. To proceed then wit 


was of James Crofts. But this man defer 
more particular attention. Thirteen yen 


acre of moor, which he pared and bum 
ſpread 3 chaldron of lime among the aſh6, 
and ſowed it with oats, of which he got du 
an indifferent crop. He then threw in; 
more chaldrons, planted half of it wit 
potatoes, and ſowed the other half vi 
meſlin: the crops midling. He then lima 
it again, ſowed it with oats: the crop; 
buſhels. After another liming, ſowed 
with oats, and gained 50 buſhels. Net 
he limed it again, and ſowed half of it wil 
barley, and planted the other half with pe 


10 


limed it again, and ſowed oats once mol 
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f which he got 40 buſhels; with theſe 


me and earth together, and ſpread over 
e land. The graſs came very finely, and 
zs been exceedingly good ever e and 
approving every year: it is now Worth 20 8. 
| — vowed attentively, and think 
well worth the rent. This firſt eſſay 
us very ſpirited, but not carried on upon 
incipfes which can be altogether approved 


8 8 7 8 it © &» 2 & ©. = 


or collier ſhould ſtrike at once, and with- 
t any, experience, into an accurate and. 
rect huſbandry. 3 


His next effort was upon an addition of 8. 


rid res, which however was too much for him 
e improve at once, but he effected it all by 
re eres. Theſe acres were exceeding ſtoney, 
en that after a diviſion by walls built out of 


m, many remained; one .acre coſt him 
o months to clear and fill up the holes; 
e ſingle ſtones requiring near a: week. 
aborivus as the work was, he completed it 
degrees, and pared and burned the ſoil. 
threw theſe lands into à better huſbandry 
ough not totally defenſible) than what he 
before. His method was to ſow turnips. 
n the pared and burned land, - after li- 
ng 2 chaldrons per acre. It coſts by the 
e it is on the land, 145. 6 d. a chaldron. 
e turnips are generally worth. from 20 to 
. an acre. He draws and ſcatters them 
bis graſs for his cows and young cattle; 
er the turnips he ploughs four times, lays 
H 2 | 


' ON 


ts he ſowed hay- ſeeds, all he could get. 
ether or procure, which was 36 butſheb.: 
ſter the oats were off, he mixed ſome 


: Indeed it could not be expected that a 
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els.— Two years ago, he took in 8 acts 


he has ſuch an idea of neatneſs, that he vil 


and ſometimes with good earth. And thi 


winter food, hay, turnips, and ſtraw. IV. 


but 14 acre of his will do. He mae 


on 2 chaldrons per acre more of lime, au 
ſows oats, 8 buſhels per acre ; the crop v. 
ries from 40 to 60 buſhels. —After thee ce. 
oats, he ſows four more ſucceſlive crops «i 4 
them, for each of which he ploughs thre: his 
or four times, and alſo limes at the rate He 
2 chaldrons per acre. The average of the: Will thi 
crops is 40 buſhels per acre. With the bo 
he lays down to graſs, by ſowing plenty i 9") 
hay-ſeeds.—This has been his general court the 
but ſometimes he has ſown rye, of wh vo. 
he generally gets 32 buſhels per acre. —Po Wi at 
toes he has regularly cultivated ; ſets then ©: 
in rows two feet aſunder, and one foot i 
the rows; in which manner 13 buſh 
plant an acre ; the mean produce 158 buſh 


more, on which he is now, hard at work, 


It 1s. aſtoniſhing with what perſeverant 
he attacks the moſt enormous ſtones, cuttin 
them in pieces, carrying them away, a 
then bringing mold to fill up the holes; an 


not paſs. one. 


| He has 5 acres of graſs; his manageme 
of which is very good; he lays all the duy 
he can raiſe upon it, mixed weil with lime; 


dreſſing he repeats every third year withoi 
ever failing. His ſtock of cattle is 3 mild 
cows, an heifer, and his galloway ; thi 


acres of commonly improved graſs (fro 
moors). he reckons to ſummer- feed a cf 


E 
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1 6 lb. of butter per cow, per week, 24 oun- 
hee WF ces to the pound, for three months, and 
54 lb. the reſt of the ſummer. And each of 
bre his cows eat an acre of hay in the winter. 
eg He has not yet had enough of his own for 
them, without- buying ſome, but hopes 
ſoon to effect that. Beſides the mere huſban- 
dry of his fields, he has done ſomething in 
the ornamental way; having almoſt ſur- 


tation of firs and other trees, which thrive 
extremely well ——Attentive to every ob- 
je& that can render his little farm either profi- 
table, convenient, or agreeable, —he has with 
no ſlight trouble directed a little rill of water 
from the moors through his fields; by which 
means he has not only water in every ſicld 


his graſs, and thereby fertilize it much. 
Were I to dwell upon every circumſtance of 
this collier's huſbangry, I ſhould be afraid 
of tediouſneſs, but I ſhall not conclude with- 
out attempting to give ſome idea of the 
Max, as well as his farm. I have ſhewn 
how he has managed for ſeveral years above 
9 acres of land, much of it always in til- 
lage, and ſome conſtantly freſh breaking up, 
and improving :—we have found him crop- 
ping his land ſeveral years ſucceſſively (a 
practice though bad, yet of encreaſing la- 
bour) never ſowing any without a previous 
and ample liming, and three or four plough- 
ings:—adding to his. cultivated land, by per- 
fectly clearing the freſh ſoil from all ſtones, 
ſome of them an enormous ſize, of many 
tuns weight ; and by paring and burning, in 
the moſt ſpirited and laborious manner. — 
H 3 „ 


rounded two of his cloſes with a young plan- 


for his cattle, but can alſo water ſome of 
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colliery has been regular, equal in every n 


day: — the remainder is all the time he hy 
to perform what I can ſcarcely call Teſs thy 


The quantity of lime he has laid out is ve 


monly uſed by the neighbouring farmen; 
the number of ploughings he has given hu 
fields are equally fuperior ; and yet all thi 


galloway : the lime brought 6 miles. —Iti 
' aſtoniſhing what a ſpirit of perſeverance 
. muſt have actuated this extraordinary mai» 
to execute with ſuch flight engines, work 
that will put many farmers with teams !0 


Home aſſiſtance in weeding - potatoes i 
received from his family; but it may be 


_ ſuppoſed not confiderable, when it is under: 
ſtaod, that of four or five children, he hn 
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When theſe circumſtances are - conſiders il ov 
and that at the ſame time he has had dt 
courage to attack 8 acres more: — will it wy 
be concluded he has received much afliflanc, 
either of money or labour; or that miy 
favourable circumſtances hitherto unrelatei 
have enabled him to make fach advanee i 
ſo ſpirited a conduQt?—-But the very contr; 
ry of all this is the caſe. His work in th 


ſpect to other men, and in ſome ſuperio: 
His hour of going to the mine is 12 O clod 
at night, the work is over at noon the nei 


wonders; nor has he ever received the leil 
aſſiſtance of any kind, or ever expended or 
ſhilling in hiring the labour of another ma, 


great, and much more than what is cot. 


labour has been performed with a ſingt 


barveſt, &c. and ſuch flight work he bn 


on 
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only one ſon about 14 years of age, who 
works with him conſtantly in the colliery. 


From the time of leaving off work in the 


mine, till that of ſleeping, he regularly 
ſpent in unremitted labour in his farm.— 
Since his beginning he has never had more 
than four hours ſleep, and, of moon-light or 
bright ſtar-light nights, ſeldom fo much. 
The regular ſevere fatigue of 12 hours la- 
bour in the colliery, has not been ſufficient 
to bow down the ſpirit of this poor fellow; 
—he applies the remainder of the day, and 
even ſteals from the.night, to proſecute his 
favourite works of huſbandry—that is, to 
make up his hours of work TwENTY, out 


of the t venty- Our. Such a conduct re- 


quired a genius of a peculiar caſt, daring 
in his courage, and ſpirited in his ideas; the 
molt extenſive plans are neither too vaſt nor 


too complicated, to be entbraced with faci- 


lity by his bold and comprehenſive. imagina- 
tion: with a penetration that fees the re- 
moteſt difficulty, a prudence and firmneſs of 
mind that removes every one, the moment 
it is foreſeen. We attribute the wonders he 
has performed to the powers of his mind, 
and forget almoſt that the whole which is 
executed of his ideas, has been the work of 


his own hands. The ſevereſt fatigue, the 


the moſt affiduous labour have not been 
able to quench the fire of the one, or 
repreſs the vigour of the other. The grea- 
teſt, and indeed the only object of his 
thoughts, is the improvement! of the wilds 
that ſurround him ; over. which he caſts an 
anxious, but magnanimous eye, wiſhing for 


the freedom to attack with his own hands, 


HB - an 
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an enemy, the conqueſt of which wou the 
1 to a man of ample fortune i 
aſked him what he would do if he had hi 
whole time to apply to his farm, 7 wall 
c perform. ſametbing, ſaid he, at preſet 
doe notbing :?—Hinting to him that | 
would mention to Mr. Danby, the releaſin 
him from the colliery, that all his tim: 
might be applied to: farming, — his Coun- 
tenance was animated at the very idea,—hi 
eyes ſparkled with pleaſure.—Upon aſkiy 
him, if he did not think every part of th 
moors were highly ſuſceptible of improve 
ment, “ Improvement ! Sir“ he replied wil 
eagerneſs, — there is not an acre but might 
.66 be made as good land as a man would wij 
„ to farm. Upon aſking him further, i 
he thought he could improve a larger tral 
than was within the power of one pair d 
hands, by having other men, horſes and 
.carts, & c. put under his direQion ?—* 4 
«6. ſure,” he replied, ** for it is nothing nm 
© than extending tbe proportion f 10 den 
& to a greater number. Ii would be hari 
ac indeed, Sir, if a man that bad improwi 
10 acres with bis own hands, could nt 
c direct the improvement of 100 or 1000. — 
What would you do, if any unthought d 
accident gave you 1001.” —* Lay it all au 
« in the improving land.”-——1 had a long 
converſation with him upon theſe ſubjetts 
and found him very ſenſible, ſpirited, and 
; moſt enthufiaſtically devoted to the impre 
ving of moors, His ideas are clear an 
ſhining: and though his language is total 
unrefined, and provincial, inſomuch, thi 
ſome attention is neceſlary to compreven 
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the plaineſt of his meaning, yet whoever 
will take the pains to examine him, will 


find him a genius in huſbandry: a diamond 


of the firſt water, but ſo buried in the ob- 
ſcurity of the mine, as to be ſcarcely diſtin- 
guiſhable from the vulgar rubbiſh that ſur- 
rounds it — The view of this remarkable 
man's little farm, and the converſation 'I 
had with him upon the improvement of 
moors, a point of ſuch vaſt importance in 
this country, prejudiced me ſo much in his 
favour, as to make me wiſh it were poſſible 
to enable him not only to add greatly to his 


farm, but to conduct the culture of it upon 


a ſpirited plan.— l mentioned it to Mr. 
Danby (who had firſt introduced me to him 
as an extraordinary fellow) and he agreed 
with me, that his A a collier ſpoiled a 
good farmer, adding, that he had thoughts 
of giving him more land, and alſo releaſing 
him from the coal mine. This gave me 
much pleaſure, not doubting but ſo ſpirited a 
mind, with a body ſo aQive and vigorous, 
would alone do wonders © 2 {1.1% 

But having ſince reflected further upon 
the effects which might be drawn from the 
labours of this poor but moſt! induſtrious 


fellow, I cannot but think it much to be 


regretted, that the nation at large, ſhould 
loſe the benefit that might be made to reſult 
lrom the labours of a genips..in the moſt 


uſeful walk of all others. —In a word, it is 


greatly to be wiſhed, that the man might 
be ſupported in ſuch a manner, as to enable 
him to do ſomething more than is poſſible 
for his own hands to perform. In ſo con- 


, BS fined 


i 
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fined a ſituation, he muſt | unavoidably b 
under ſuch difficulties as will not allow bin 
to ſet the example he would, were his en. 
deavours extended to a larger ſphere.— 
= Had this man (by prudent and | gradual a1 
F-/ ditions) ſervants, - horſes, carts, implement, 
| in a word, the whole ſtock of a farm giv 
him, and 50, 60, or 100. acres of moo 
land added by degrees, with barns, ſable, 
K. —0r fited properly in a very bu 
wild moor farm {for I would never give hin 
5 gend Jand o cultivate) I have no doubt bu 
"IF . he would ſet an example of improvemen 
* . that would have excellent. effects upon thy 
„ uncultivated region; and convince thok 
who doubt of the profit of cultivatig 
moors, that no method whatever of a: 
pending matey is fo highly advantageous= 
An national benefit, I much with thi 
ſomething of this ſort could be done for thi 
uncommonly induſtrious fellow: The obje(t 
V is too much to expect of one perſon, and 
1 greatly ſuperior to my fortune, but if the 
= FRIENDS of IMPROVEMENT, in this af 
of public generofity, would ſubſcribe 1 
trifle for forwarding this genius; the deſign 
would be worthy of the warmeſt praie; 
and the effects in all probability, anſwerable 
to the moſt ſanguine expectations. —— 
venture however to throw out this hint; 
and if any of my readers are inclined 10 
ſupport this poor, but honeſt little cultive 
tor, they may pay any trifle they think 
Y | proper into the hands of Mr. Nicoll, in vt 
=_ Paul's Church. yard, the publiſher (of tht 
| Six Months Tour) and I will engage thut 
the ſums ſo ſubſcribed ſhall be — 
; | | ( 


— 
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he beſt manner, for the advantage of James 


a” 


- ith their: reſpeQive ſums, and the _— 
os, inſerted in the public papers; defiring 
a. the mean time to write my own name, 
51 ith one guinea at the foot of the ſub- 


ription.” 


Thus 1 have laid before the reader, this 
y intereſting wr of hiſtory, with which 
or author has obliged the world: an hiſtory, 


> 3 


SEES 


lig 
hich, at the ſame time that it cannot but 


- mate the moſt lake-warm friend of rural 
1 Wnprovement, offers to his conſideration 
hoe re objects, ALL, particularly ſIriking, vit. 
tin Mr. Danby's profound judgment in the: 
e. lan he formed, for-reforming and civilizing 


heſe hardy and abandoned people execu- 
ing his own great work promoting popu- 


th ron creating new. induſtry,. - new im- 
jeſt ovements, —and ſnatching merit and in- 
1enuity from the labours of the mine 
the joints all worthy of a gentleman, and a 
end to his country. James CROPTS 
e lier, exhibiting improvements to his 
lens, by undertaking, and completing 
ſe orks, by the. fortitude of bis own ſpirit, 
ible nd the firength of his own arm, which 
| cching leſs than that undaunted perſeve- 


ance which bas apparemly aQuated his 


at; 

ind, could ever have - accompliſhed. — 
n- d laſttiy, Mr. Leung at the ſame time, 
ink at his humanity has moved him 20. cecom- 
St. end this uncenmrmon, this very uncommon 
the en to the protection of the public, it is 
hat nanifeſt is nò leſs anxious for the intereſt of 
in 


Crofts, and the names of the ſubſcribers, - | 


community, in thus uſmg is endeavours to 
A have 


" 2 
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have ſo extraordinary a genius, placed in: a! 
ſphere that ſhall reſcue him from the ſubter. WM wit 
raneods mine into day-light, as an examy the 
of induſtry and ingenuity, to the langui ¶ col 
and the ignorant, in the cultivation of the duf 
moſt valuable of all mines, the ſurface of the tha 
earth. Theſe are all objects ſo worthy bei 
men, that I conceive it will require fon: vil 
judgment in the reader, which he ſhall moi Fn; 
admire; and I hope I ſhall ſtand acquitt litt 
for taking up ſo much of his time, when] flat 
inform him, that my motives for giving iu litt 
hiſtory a place in this abridgment, was, u ma 


the following reaſons, viz. That I wiſh ever Wi loc 


gentleman in this kingdom, and more pu. rali 


ticularly thoſe who are concerned in ue hor 
Works, or who have great tracts of uncui - 
8 vated s lands, 0 have in view, Mr. Danh) ] 
objects — execution—improvement— feſo -: ſub 
mation amongſt the vulgar and population by 
My ſecond motive was, to exhibit va | 
the view of the little farmer, and langui tior 
labourer of Ireland, what indu/iry, ſobni hac 
und ingenuity is productive of. He fees u 
he perſon of James Crofts, a. poor illiterat WI = 
Collier, ſpoken of by a gentleman of gen * 
and learning, with admiration and praiſe To 
He ſees his maſter releaſing him from ide bar 
mine, and he ſees that maſter; giving hin wh 
„Aand.— He ſees his name handed down 0 71 
Poſterity with approbation/ and wonder, 1 Ar 
the liſt-of Gentlemen, Baronets, Lerd ny 
. Marquiſſes.and Dukes, and perhaps among din; 
them deſerves not the laſt place: and be {© and 
the public moſt perſuaſively addreſſed, "WM 5oc 
afford him their protection and ſupport, be. — 
re 


cauſe it. hath pleaſed G o v, not to give A 
mo wy t ＋* 
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in: fortune equal to that ſpirit and genius, . 
ter. with which he hath bleſſed him.— And all : 
nol WW theſe honours beſtowed on a poor illiterate 4 
gui collier !—for what ?—becauſe he is an in- | 
duſtrious man. And my third motive is, 
that I hope, every generous ſpirited reader, 
before whom this abridgment ſhall come, 
will conſider, that although this man lives in 
England, yet, that he no leſs deſerves their 
little tribute; for although we are of diſtin&- 
iſlands, yet we are all the ſame people: any 
litle bounty we may afford, will certainly 
manifeſt that we think fo, that we retain no 
local prejudices, and that we breath a libe- 
rality of ſpirit, to afford aſſiſtance to an 
honeſt and induſtrious man, in any nation. 


EFT 
4 * Li 
1 44 SS 
es i | 
wh * 
wa 1 9 
_— 
1 
> 44 
4*:2% 


My firſt ſentiments of this man, and the 
ſubject he works upon (moors) will appear 
by the annexed paragraphs, extracted from 
a letter which I wrote to Mr. Yaung in rela- 
tion to the cabbage huſbandry, as ſoon as I 
had read his books “, and if any perſon ſhall 


do 


el now come to a ſubject in your Six Months 
Tour, which 1 am. ſo delighted with, that I 
have read it ſeveral times, and. tranſcribed the 
whole into my common place book, as a noble 
piece of hiſtory, &c. &c. I mean your account 
of that prince of colliers, James Crofts, that 
Arras in the moors, &c.——1 honour, very 
much honour you, for preſenting this extraor- 
dinary man to the protection of the public ; 
and J hope, inſtead of one, that he may get 
500 l. it would be inadequate to his merit. —I 
vill endeavour to get him a few guineas, but at 
preſent, moſt of our gentlemen are out 

wes | town, 


= 
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182 
do me the honour to entruſt me with 2 


try being in an uncultivated ſtate, and at the 
ſame time fe capable of improvement. Ou 


20 me—he ſays, I thank you for my friend 


nor yet riſe to thirty guinens. Mr: Danby writes 


ment is the moſt profitable; of all huſband); 


. 
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ſmall trifle (the ſmalleſt I ſhall. thankful 
receive) for the benefit of James Crofis, | 


town, ſo that I cannot yet tell what I can di; 
but at any rate, when I ſend the books, I yi 
take the liberty to put my humble mite | 
guinea in one of them) which I would au 
chearfully make ten; but by an unfortuny 
fire, and ſome other conſiderable loſſes, 1 a 
almoſt b eee en 


Vour account of the moors in the North, bn 
animated me to a great degree. I almoſt wi 
I was there, in the poſſeſſion of 5 or 600 ac 
1 had no conception of ſuch an extent of coup 


people are runting.to America for land, wha 
we have kingdoms (if,you will admit the appet 
lation) Ubich are to be had for next to nothing 
at home. It is admirable! But the error is ndt 
wholly in the lower people, but in the hight 
powers. How different is the wiſdom in Chin, 
An empire 600 leagues ſquare, and not an inch 
of uncultivated land in the whole. Oh Britai, 
Where is thy glory]! I have been induced u 
trouble the reader with this part of iny letter, 
the better to introduce n part of Mr. Tam. 


9 x 


Crofts, If every one thought as you do, wt 
ſhould convert ſome black country in the North 
imo gtren; poor fellow, his::{ubſcription doe! 


me, he is h hard- at work vn a f reſh inclo 
ſure from the moor. Ihe moor improse- 


J shall never think myſelf fiaed, till I am i 
the middle; of one.” 2 > Pre LETT oh 991 
Ari 12, 1770. 
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{hedge myſelf for the faithful tranſmittal of 
full, of which I will ſhew the acknowledg- 
1, ent to every ſubſcriber, or get Mr. Towng 


publiſh their names in one of the Dublin 
pers. | . 5 


nig 1 will not offend the reader by any apolo-— 
l q ry for my zeal in behalf of this man, —it 


ſufficient that the cauſe is AGRICULTURE, 
xd that James Crofts is the perſon to be 


After finiſhing his account of Fames Crofts 


11 


TE: 
wi Ur. Young proceeds upon the ſubject of 
cr Whoors, and their improvement; makes fe-. 
ur eral judicious calculations thereon, and de- 
4 onſtrably proves the importance ſuch un- 


rtakings would be of to thoſe who ſhall 
abark in them, as well as to the commu- 
ty: but as his pertinent obſervations are 
ore for the purpoſe of the inhabitants of 
dat country, than the lower farmers of 
reland, I have omitted the whole; any 
entleman who wiſhes to fee them, can con- 
t the original work; whilſt J trace his 
count of practical buſbandry. Fil 


= 
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From Swinton, Mr. Taung took the road 
d Crail- bill, where, after giving us an ac- 
dunt of the general plan of huſbandry there- 
douts, which is but indifferent, except one 
f their courſes of crops; 1ſt, Turnips, 2d, 
jorley, 3d, Clover, 4th, Wheat, the reſt I 
mit ; he proceeds to the huſbandry of 'an 
genious cultivator there, who it appears 

as willing to give every information in his 
f | power, 
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he was ſo kind as to favour me with, art 


Tillage. 
Vol. II. 
L. Ed. p. 


es. 


Vol. fi. 


power, but choſe his name not to be me 
tioned—I ſhall 2 to Mr. Teung's 2 
count. 


arange unger the heads of Tillage, Drainin 
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Pots 
This atlas 8 experiments I 


Manures, Cabbages, and Beans ; the minut 


particularly valuable, as they were all er 


tracted from memorandums in writin * 
The capital improvement effected in tillage np 
conſiſts in trench ploughing.--In 1 765, ht 15 
double ploughed 11 acres of land, the wholk 4 
: of which he let at 7 1. It was Grſt cut Ut 
44 paring wheel. plough, worked by 3 horſes ta 
then came a ſtrong wheel-plough, drawn h "a 
- 2. oxen and 6 horſes, by which means he 
depth of 10 inches was gained; and the 1 ” 
_ - acres finiſhed in 18 days; a man follows! a 
the plonghs'to tread down the ſods.—Six fl © 
| theſe: 11 acres were ſown with r an 
produced 8 : 
y |. s. d 
Barley, 21 qs. 3 buſhels, which on 
ſold for —— — 28 7 ( 
: Turaips, 31 acres, ſold for — 14 6 Ba 
br B. T hey were fed off with 1 
ſheep, and Bo 39 for 18 4 
e Term WI 
Turnips, another acre was fold for 4 © Off Po 
_ Beſides theſe articles, the field ” 
| 1 produced W 


* Ta ares, 5 buſhels - = © 
* peaſe, 24 buſhels — 010 


„„ 4-.0..4 


N over 48 3 


pum ren — 
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me N J. » x d. 


| bs Brought over 48 : 
potatoes, 30 buſhels — — 3 
Do. early, 9 buſhels, at 3s. — 1 


Whichis about 41.1 58. 5d, peracre 52 10 I 


This produce is upon the whole very con- 


be very bad, and the rent was very trifling ; 
beſides, this ſpecies of improvement has 
been generally ſuppoſed to operate very 
little at firſt ; the ſowerneſs of the under- 
tratum of the ſoil requiring ſome time to 
be ſweetned, and ameliorated. by the influ- 
ences of the atmoſphere ;—ſo that- ſuch a 


"I produQ the firſt crop, muſt be thought a 
ix offi") great one. | | 
: al 


In 1766, four acres of this field were 


s. bon with barley, and produced as fol- 


lows : 


? | „ 


6 i Barley, 19 qrs: the price not mi- 
nuted, let us call it as before, 
A 278. 
Turnips, 63 acres, ſold for —— 16 10 © 
O Of Potatoes, 50 buſhels, at 25s. 6d. 


(half an acre) — - 65 0 


ſderable; the land was before ſuppoſed to 


25 13 0 


Which is per acre, 41. 85. 48 i. 


de ,3 | t 


3 . TT | | | S In 
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In 1767, the field was cropped vi 1 
mellin and barley. _ Fat tied 4 iar 
| 3. Se r I. ec 
Meſlin, 4 acres, produced g: 
5 buſhels, ſold at 45. 6d. — 20 14 9 
Barley, 6 acres, produced 29 qrs. | 
s buſhels, at 23s. — — 34 1 1 
One acre not owed, — —..o 0 0 


Which is above 5 J. 98. 6 d. 
per acre, for what was un- 


of 


der crop... — — $4.15 M ; 
This experiment which is peculiarly val "1 
able, proves in the ſtrongeſt manner th E 
,excellency of the practice; here are thre 41 
ſucceſſive crops, all great, upon land wid C 
before was thought very meanly of, 1 * 
worked in a manner quite contrary to th 
common practice: If the reſult of thre | 
years experience does not ſatisfy the motif 
cautious of cultivators, I know not whit * 
can. 
In 1766, this gentleman trench - plougbei i le. 
in the ſame manner as before, another fei 
of 5 acres, and harrowed in oats on of | 
part of it, and beans on the reſt. I 
1110 1 
Oats, 167 buſhels, at 28. 6d. - 20 17 6 
Beans, 28 buſhels, at 3s. 6d. - 4 18 « 3 
Fs is 51. 38. 1d per acre, : 25 1 4 


I relate 
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ed wit 


& ( recommended in books of huſbandry, but I 


ever yet met with a ſingle experiment that 


he matter was before totally unknown; 
jor ſo I conſider all points of huſbandry that 
are treated in the inſtructive mode of wri- 


ments. - 


———— 


earth; he then pared and burned it, plough- 


was 65 buſhels, which ſold at 2s. 6 d. per 
buſnel; with the oats, graſs-ſeeds were 
ſown, and it has been a very good paſture 
In 1767, twenty-ſix roods of covered drains 


were cut in a cold, wet, ſpungy clay field. 
The dimenſions, a yard deep, 6 inches wide 


at bottom, and as narrow at top as would 


hell Permit a man to dig them; they were then 


% 


| relate theſe two experiments with pecu- . 
ar ſatisfaction; the practice has been often 


as ſatisfactory, fo that the real truth of 


ing, unleſs verified by previous ex peri- 


ed it once, and harrowed in oats ; the crop 


© | part filled 


| * $ it lands in the Loads edition ; but 1 
apprehend it ſhould be 68, as it appears to have 


| en 1768, that our author made this tour. 

b i IJ. W. B. 

0 + The word © car” in this place, I profeſs 
-w to underſtand the meaning of. I fancy it 

as intended to be acre; our author's manner 
* 


of mentioning the crop induces me to 70 1 


17 
NL 


+ 


9 
1 


& 137 


In 1769 *, this very accurate cultivator Draining. 
cut open drains through a car + of peat- 
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| Cutting the drains, and filling up, 


1 Two acres of wheat were harrowed thi 


Cabbages. This gentleman's experiments on cabbage 


filled 18 inches deep with ſtones picked « 
the land. The expence . 


\ 


8. ( 


per rood - — 


* ' 


— 0 
Gathering the ſtones and leading“ 0 1 


» 


T | 


m 1767, this field would not bear or 
but this year (1768) it is covered with th 
beſt barley on the farm. 


16th of April, after ſcattering 20 buſke 
of coal-aſhes over them The improveme 
was very conſiderable and obvious, on com 


pariſon with the reſt of the field T7. 


are various; they contain ſome very uſeſi 
hints, and particularly reſpecting the expence 
ol cultivation and the quantity eat by cattle, 


1764, From 
Here I have ventured to make a very con Th 
ſiderable alteration in the text.— In the book i } 
. ſtands 108. and the rood is made to coſt 10s. 6d Ty 
now that is impoſſible ; even ſuppoſe thn 
| ſtones were drawn 10 miles, becauſe ſuch nar I 
row drains can take but few ſtones ; and 95 


have been the bolder in making this alteration 
becauſe I found other miſtakes of the prels, i 
: ſome other of this gentleman's accounts, which 
I corretied in their proper places, J.W.B. 
In this caſe, I ſhould attribute the improve: 
ment more to the harrowing; than to the ca 
aſbes, the quantity being ſmall, J.W.B. 
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ied 1764 From the 2oth of May, to the 
oth of Aug uſt, five acres coſt, in planting, : 
nanuring, horſe, and hand-hoing, 2l. 5s. 7d. 
r 98. 1d. per acre.—This year a cow of 50 
one was found. to eat 12 ſtone of cabbages 


S.,. ( 


per day. 
Two rows kept in a ſtorm of ſnow in 


Three milch cows, 22 year old lambs, 3 
jearlings, (calves) all in one field without 
ary hay; the rows contained 481 ſquare 
yards, and 309 cabbages. One of the cows 


u lb. 18 oz, of butter, at 24 oz. to the 


Avaſt quantity for two cows, one almoſt 
dy, and ſhews in the ſtrongeſt manner the 


But beſides theſe cattle, a fat cow, a tup, 


yards produced as follows in money. 

a N 

Three milking cows three weeks, | 
at aa. Eo. 

Twenty-two year old lambs, 
at l. „ 

Three yearlings, at 18d. o, 13 

duppoſe the other cattle eat to 


a ©® 


I 2 


anuary, the following cattle three weeks. 


had newly calved; and, the other was to 
calve at Lady-day : They produced in a week 


pound, or 16 Oz. to the pound, 17 lb. 1002. 
excellency of this food for milch cows. 


and 18 ewes, had ſame cabbages every day: - 
At reaſonable prices, the above 481 ſquare 


the amount = = - - o 10 © 


* 


q SP * 7 8 
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- Which is .per acre 341. nb 
1 produce and a freſh proof of the v 
IRE an nt this moſt uſeful vegetable 


The fame year ove acre . of cabbages fel an 
the following cartle g weeks—3 milch com ma 
I fat cow, yearlings, 22 year old lambs, and 
19 ewes.— Yd product amounts in money 


to Wor b bm. 

. L : 6. 4 

Three eh cow 1 at 
ö . Da Ae. 7 6 
nod: fut, atditto: - 1 2 6 
Three yearlings, at 18d... - 2 06 
Twenty-two lambs, at 44. - 3 60 
NODES ny” OO”: - - 4-56 
| | 14 2 0 


This produce is very conſiderable; and 
yet more ſo, when 1 adg ye tha acre was 
one of the worſt, - _ 


1765, This year 20 acres of cabbages 
were cultivated 3 the erop was very fine; but 
particular: minutes were not taken. 
1766. This year the feed. was ſown the 
*8th:of February for 44 acres, the planting 
manuring, horſe, and hand-hoeing of which 
coſt 41. 7s. And this year the ſame ex. 
pences on the two ether acres amounted 
to WH. 166. * ä 


1767, 


L 81 X M O'N —— : ro u A. 


BY Two acres this year were planted.— 
wember 16th, two beaſts, ad years old 
re put to them, and 4 ſheep. Three 
en the 24th of December that coſt 411. gs. 
. and two more ſheep. Thele cattle were 
| maintained on 14 acre of cabbages, the 
er half being applied to other uſes, until 
ezth of — 


Value of the produce. : 


1 s. d. 
tying 2 beaſts. 11 E * jad f 
an half, at 28. 6d, 0 25 2 17 6 
eeping 4 ſheep do. at 6d. - 1 2, 0 
eeping 3 oxen 6 weeks, at | 
0 
0 


6 
— 33, d. ws (ie rs MH: 3 1 
0 ring 20 0 ſheep do. at CY 508 
and — — 


Which is per acre 4l. 198. 
Upon the whole, there i is the greateſt rea- 


ges 
1 n from theſe ex periments to conclude, that 
e culture of cabbages is of the utmoſt con- 
the (quence, and cannot be too much purſued. 


30 is . eat. n follows : : 


» 3 
12 4 


The average product of the e een ; 


Experiment | 


: 
* 
2 
- — 
— 
- P . 
— 


14 | 
I 
F 


„ ä 5 : . FS | ſ 
? 2 ® ” 7 : * Wo . * 139 7 * 8 0 
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p. 56. kindle new ideas among them; and the fo 


i A * > 1 ol : 2 
7 3 * " N 2 vs * 
{ e 2 FR 
Ove n 
„ 
2 


eee eg e ee . 
Experiment Ne. 1. 34 4 0 
e e eee e 

3. 4 19 O 

> ny 5 „ 31 ; * 
Product of three acres 53 5 0 


c 


Which is per acre, 171. 156. 
Beans. Three acres drilled in double rows on 
' foot aſunder, with 4 feet intervals; hork 
hoed between the rows, produced 7 5 buſhel 
which were ſold at 4s. per buſhel. This 
25 buſhels per acre the crop, and 5]. th 
money in produce, - 


Vol. II. The huſbandry about Sleningford, is 

L. Ed. p. ſyſtem of indolence and poverty: Their m 
368. D. nagement wretched, and their crops propor 
Ed. Vol. II. tioned. * It reſts upon Captain Dalton, u 


thof 
with 
Prod 
| | 150 
That gentleman's huſbandry is new, an * 
conducted upon excellent principles. Hi R 
courſe of crops is, 1ſt. Potatoes, 2d. Bare 
f. zd. Clover ray-graſs and trefoil, eat off wih bu 
ſheep one year, 4th. heat on one earth. = 
He has tried peaſe after the wheat, but 2p. Nor. 
prehends it to be a faulty cuſtom. Tb. 
wheat in this courſe is fine; he gets twent) 
buſhels an acre upon land that never yield 
twelve before. The barley is likewiſe ve!) 
good; a quarter per acre, more than the 

| LS farmen 


lowing ſketch will ſhew, that no one » 
better able. =o 25 


Crops, 
courſe o 


1 2 * x * ry 90 "EY i 
N FINES 8 "4 
Y * * N ＋ n+. A 2 
* 4 — £ 
Y 


* £ . ” ; 4 - X ” By oe ate 
g pv I ; - 5 "FT. : 5 - — * * »F 
2 : 7 5 AE 4 A & 4 3 " Ces x 
. a 4 a , f 4 + | 5 > 4 - . A 4 97 
Y {4 : - 2 1 1 9 ; I ; 


ginning of March it is ploughed again; at 
Lady- day, harrowed with heavy Hharrows. 


ſour inches deep; the diſtance various in 
different fields, from 189 inches to 3 feet, 


but picked, ſuch as are ſome what larger 


After this, the plough covers them. When 


rowed down; and in that ſtate they are 
left until recovered. When the weeds be- 
gin to riſe, the ſpaces between the rows are 


with ſmall: hand- hoes. They: are ploughed 
up about the middle of O Fober, and the 
produet, upon an average of ſeveral years, 


planted with potatoes, the following: Mr. 


One rood upon limeſtone land planted with 
4 buſhels, in rows 18 inches aſunder, and 12 
nches from plant to plant in the rows, well 
horſe and hand- hoed, produced 70 buſhels ; 


, ö 3 © 
r * 14 


nere. J. W. B. 


14 N * ==. © ; 
bene ITN 
r N Ws 

4; 1 ” , g 5 ; os. LY 

110 „ 

F | * "I Wie, : 1 

F - * 69 8 P , 1 2 - . * 

rmi get after turnip he nota» Potato... 
mers ever get a nips. ta- r as 


8. off 
* 


toes are managed as follows. The Wheat 
ſtubble is ploughed up in Obey ; the be- 


Then drills are made with a common plough, 


for the ſake of experimentally knowing the 

beſt ; but chiefly: 3 feet. 'The' potatoe ſets 
are then dropped in whole; never fliced, 
than a pigeons egg. Then they are covered 4 . - 
with dung, ten cart loads (25 buſhels each) 
per acre ; the more rotten, the better erop: 


they appear in rows, the ridges are har- 


horſe-hoed with a common : plough:: And | 
thofe hat come among the plants cut up 


150 buſhels per acre. Ambng other ſpots 


Dalton attended particularly to. 1763. 


E IH {1 that 
* f 72 a 
> + „ 1 * — p 
, 125 


. Allowing bse buſhels of Ce, 4/rach as Mr. 
Zang before reckoned a buſhel): this produce 
$48 of our barrels of 20 ſifins; to a plantation 


<A, 
45 


1 * 9 9 * "= if per , 
OT e 5. 
> 1 * 8 * A Tk 
; , . 
3 1 We. 
$$ 3 "= 


28 23 A 
5 þ 


* — 


TO p 
of * 
y 
* * 
. 44 * 
4 


Ss 


4 : 7 5 . & 
« 4 $ 
* 
„ 4 3 
s - 
9 ** 
12 * 0 
— " 2 l 
Q * — 
* 
4 F 
45 
- 
* « 


of. potatoes; both of them were equally 


than pooh the __ 


. five years, the Average produce has been, 
| the proportion of 87 EI our Farrels. wn" | 


| . Pp 
7 — % 
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01 is, per acre, 280 buſhels.——176, 
One acre. upon the ſame ſoil as the preceding 
experiment, and managed in the ſame man. 
ner, produced 260 buſhels.—— 1765. Two 
acres upon the ſame ſoil, planted, cultivated, 
and taken up as before, produced 230 
buſhels per acre.— 1766. Two acres 
this year, managed in every reſpect as be- 
fore, produced 270 buſhels per acre.— 
1767. Three acres; in rows 3 feet aſunder, 
and the plants one foot, horſe and hand- 


noed as A yielded 300 buſhels of Rehe 

os Per and 50: buſhels of {ſmall ones. , 
© Ot: year Mr: Nelas had inthe fuel. P 
0 crops, one of cabbages, the other 80 


manured. Tbe whole was ſown with barley th 
the next year, which proved better by: þ 
quarter: per. acre, after the Potatoes than he 


after:the Gag: 6. Th FEY 10 


- : R 
*. i 


One of this gentleman's s tenants * 40 
an acre of potatoes in the middle of a fiel 
fallowed for turnips. All was s dunged, and 
the (turnips fed off by. ſheep. The whol 
was ſown-with oats; 8 crop was better 
after; the potatoes, by 9 buſhels per aer: 


he f | 


| . TART examining has ſeveral x produgi 
the rows 18 inches aſunder ; I find that in the 


tation acre. J. ay B. 


. - / min, * * F eee rn af * A STI EL 9 2 2 * > vie. hi "EI n 
5 * * 2 1 * : - "1 ; _ 1 WM * f : by 8 
* 1 : 'F : PF.) ' f k - x. 3 N . 1 
| IX AS iS; HS hs * R. a - 
"A * 4s * : - 15 by » N 2 |, , 5. 1 $ ? 1 ; x K A * 4%; by 1 * * - * * 5 
* , I — p 1 6 1 1 N , * 2 % 3 * * X : — * * 7 d 7 4 1 
* 


Theſe two experiments are both very EY 
ſatisfactory, and prove ſtrongly the great 
ameliorating nature of this moſt 'uſeful ot. 
To exceed turnips manured, and fed off 
with ſheep, as 4 preparation for? ſprin corny 
is a circumſtance greatly, favourable z but 
then it ſhould be orheinfied? that the far 
mers do not hoe their 1 325 | 0 


Cabbages, this ingenious betta has Cabbages 
tried more than once, In 1766, he had 3 
two acres of the large Scotch fort, upon His.” 705 g 
limeſtone land, well gunged ; they were „ 
planted'the beginning g of. Pune? in rows 4 2 
feet 4ſunder, and 22 inches from plant 88 --* 
plant. he” average weight per cabbagge 
4 lbs. They were given to cows, and made =» f 
the bütter abſolutely "ſtink"; but he appre- — ” 3 Uo 
bends it is Owing to the decayed eaves not 
being faken of. —The next year he had E "1 
nother ut te mana ec in All teſpe ts as before, e,” 
except the manure, Which was lime and MOTT: 


3 
1 


+45 

dung mixed. * The crop a very poor ms. nf 
not above one pound a piece upon àn aver 
age. * were fed off with ſneeßp. e 
A — . 15 
8 10 r K ed 1 9m; Ad Os 
| 14, {FA * [* #6 

+ Tig nitxture. 5 ge 8 by 1 98 


e courſe, of this tout, and. eat i it ould 
lead 2 mote into the raQice of, it in 
Ireland ſhall only juſt ob eve in this place,, 


that of, all othen compoſuiansjof. manure, hs 
i the moſt improper wc cee 
{crable crop in 4 regt, weaſur n It... 

ubject requires a | defervena arge diſſe = 


his ich i ſoar, far or other, By tbe ore the 
e 964 HHP e tap 2151 36 Qiu! + 4 * 2 
77 Vai 3 F 08 


"Ta | 
Cong. bage 3. be. ſox 


4 * as A 


| acre. he ſowed ud aeg e * Toe 19 . 


* * F * 


— ES: nn "ati 2 p N N r 9 K nn R 8 * 
7 = a Fe 7 . r ö 6 8 
| 2 9 
> 7 4 * 1 * 


1. EDGE 7 pe a 


0 tits be ; phivited: i . 1 
fed- them in ihe ſpring, and 
t. about 1 1 599. plants on about a 


planted; ou 


Food of ate land; the end of May 


they were well horle. and hand- hoed, and 


a weigbed about. 51h... each on an average ; 
they were given to the ſheep the middle of 


— and levee to be ARGON x7 tond of 


, 2 Siiaboise. ay 8 FIR likewiſe: "cultivated 


the artificial gralles with attention. In 1704, 
he 121 12 acres, of . ſainfoine upon his 
ow limeſtone land, it was ſown alone 


after turnips, and, when up, carefully weed 
end. It has laſted ever ſince, mowed every 
* ou. once, and. has. produced, as much hay 


conftantly, on. every, acre, 88, any three of 


natural graſs. in. the neighbourhood, He 


gives it b. horſes. . In 1767. he took ſome 
Cows 2.4 natural graſs hay to that of ſain- 
ſoine, but they d. not milk 0 well. — An 


et i lle - a3 n 


ane here I have ko room to ſay, that 
abounds 178 9 82 oil, ſalts, and 
ä 1 b com nion Ul is the on! 

T Hime i a cauſtic 


iy Hoſt 5 werful 15 


5 ot, therefdre,” Jen ck "to dan, 
edit,” the vil will rod "Ii ihe lite, 150 


be bem e by ; Of odchi1 A hb 
„ 1. by 
this pore A Hm puts fe drops of 


oil upon a lump of lime, and he will yk con- 
vinced ; fee my report 1766, page 80. N a 


of N . Fowl and attractive of | 
co and other fluids in 


1 


T 


— 


but not equal to the other. ry 


times 3 and again the fame in-1767, when 


r 


sIX MONTHS TOUR, 


land, but it coming up thin, he ſowed, the 
year "after, half a ba iel of ray- rals "feed. We 
over it; and it has ſince continued very . | DO 


KEE 5 . 
3 4 


| Lucerne he Aſs tried. "In 1 165. be Mir; PLN od i, 
2 piece in equal diſtant Gille ſix inches a- 
funder on a ſhaltow limeſtone foil; he mowed | 
it three times that year, the growths high, 


but not thick. In 1766, he alſo cut three 


he manured it, half with aſhes, and half 4 
with dung, but it proved niuch the belt after | 
the aner: It has fince continued g60d, but 
upon the whole, not eee to ſain- 
ſoine, or equal to clover, .. 


Burnet he ſowed in 196 Ts with five acres Burnet, 
of barley, 20 lb. of ſeed per acfe. The ; 
barley yielded. 4 qrs.. per. acre, - The bugnet : $ 
was fed down by 40 ſheep for more than 3 | 
weeks in April laſt, ber Wich it ſtood for 1 
hay; and yielded a large cart load per acre; 1 
the hay was very good, ang the mn ut 3.5 
it freely. I viewed. the field, any bad F 
doubt of its proving a very profita le * 5 
and that: it will be a l e e 6 \ 
rage. for. ſheep in [the ſprins - PRI f 


Mr, Daltgn's method of IP hand a8 Loving 
to grals is {contrary to common m down. 
N to lay W quit L 9d 
then ſow up ever lacre; © 6 huſhels 
ſeed, 12 lb. of rib grals, 8 Ib. or 2 7 
cover, 5 lb. of \ burngt, | He-manures it 
vell with a cor of 75 1 85 and 
* well mi 27 en Al * Ids ; 


| . 15 
4 PER 
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his ſheep on it two nights in a place, which 


he finds to anſwer prodigioully, . 


| Searifying His ak hide-bound' moſſy land be tried 
old graſs in 1763, to, cure by means of A ſcari- 


land. ficator, or five coultered plough, he tried 
it by ploughing ſome and keaving ſome on 
1 ong lands. | 


Ne 1. He een EE” 


2. Not touched. he 
3. Scarified and manured. 
+ a but not Tee 


rs 1. The worſt. 3 
. 2. The Third beit. 


3 Second Fry 3 
T i 7: 45 „ wi. . 
ir = {a he, 7 70 11 lf SF a+ 31 


* 
232 * 


Wa m which | He oncludes, that, u 
wb ile ptatice. is by no means bo 
b Ss in 1 | 


Yorkſhire, 1 turned to. Nee, by. the wa way 8 
North. Ri-Danb 5 the, ſcat of Simon yak Eſq; - one 
ding, Vol. of the” maſt actur ate cultivators 1. 755 f 
II. I. Ed. were had the dalle Son of meeting lh: 

p. 376. His experiments ae truly 5 | 
Ed. Vol, ſhall not attempt the eplogy, being too ge- 
II. P. vs nuine in the minutes," auh e igned With 100 
much pene ration to need þ 155 Fecommen- 
_ Gor fe Fg { ers e 

public & vith ett 5 nere | 


18 OE; 


Tue Ert article of mi ſ pitittd colt 
trials is upon cabbages. 1759. This years 


experiments may * called WEI, 


4 . 
* 


an 


$1X MONTHS TOUR, 


23 they conſiſted in compariſons between 
the different ſorts of cabbages. Many trials 
were made on. the Scotch, Ruſſian, and Bat- 
terſea, and Red-Cabbage.—The firſt was by 
much the beſt, and the red cabbage next. 


The Ruſſia was larger than any, but did not 
ſtand the winter well, - He likewiſe tried 
z rood of Savzzs, upon a loamy ſoil, in rows 
four feet aſunder by one in the rows: They 
were hoiſe-hoed as. the other crops; they 
came to about 5 lb. at an average; the cattle 
liked them very well, but the plants would 


not ſtand the winter. They are good for 


nothing. — The Anjos grew to the height 
of ſeven feet ; he plucked the leaves off, 
which the cattle eat freely: But it will by: 
no means anſwer. T It is an annual. 


| * This was the ferſt year Mr. Scroope: 


planted this. vegetable as food for cattle.. 
The quantity of land 13 acre; the ſoil a. 
good ſandy loam, worth 158. per acre, and 
manured at the rate of 20 loads of good: 
ch dung, and a chaldron and a half of lime 
per acre. The field was winter fallowed.— 


The cabbage was the large Scotch ſort, and: 


the ſeed ſown in February, planted directly 
from the bed into the field the 29th or 3th 
of May, in rows four feet aſunder, and three 
de e 36 e eee 


For the information of the reader in Ire- 
land, 1 am to ſay, that I find this cabbage ſtands. 
tbe inter better than any of the hard kind, ſee 
my report 1769. J. W. B. | Nom 

7 My report for 1769, ſhews that this plant 
the Ajou Colewort may be cultivated to good 
Purpoſe in Ireland. J. W. B. _ 


- 
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feet from plant to plant. The firlt horſe. 
2 men's, was given the ad of Tune, and an MW. 
hand- boeing direQly after. The 3d and Wi * 
sth of July, the earth was drawn with . 
hand- hoes up to the roots of the cabbages. Dit 
a the 10th they were horſe-hoed again, 
hand- hoed ſoon after. The 3oth of 
N. vember, they were began to be cut for 
continuing the fatting of 5 beaſts then taken 
from graſs, and 10 ſheep; three of the 
beaſts weighted 100 each (14 Ib) and the 
ſheep ſold at 381, a ſcore, One of the 
beaſts was killed the 22d of December, the 
other four were kept until the. 1 of March, 
and likewiſe the ſheep.— The cabbages were 
cut regularly as they ſtood (not picked) and 
given to the catile on a dry graſs- Held: No- 
thing could thrive better; two of the ſheep 
were killed for'trial, the muttan excellent, 
and perſectly well taſted. The beef allo 
was extremely fine; and had no particular 
taſte. It appeared very plain to Mr. Sr 
and all his huſbandmen, that the cabbager 
were a mueh ſuperior food to: tunnips: a8 he 
had twenty other ſheep, of the ſame age 
and breed, at tur nips, ; while the above men- 
tioned ten were at cabbages ; and the latter 
_ evidently'came on much faſter than the for: 
mer Ihe keeping the ſheep at: cabbage! 
reckoned worth 8d. a head per week and 
the oxen 38. 6d. a weck, the value will bes 
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1 : 2 
Fariog 1 1 or * at 38, 6d. 0. 75 Wh 
Dito—4 oxen 3 months,. 0 
dar e abend. a 15 0 0 


TY 12 18 5 


— 


Which is per acre 71. 78. gd. 


1763. The next experiment was on 2 — 
eld of four geness the ſoil, on a cold clayey | 
loam,: with cla y and Grapes! under it, rent 
123, per acre. It was well winter-fallowed, 

and before. planting manured with a compot 

of lime, virgin- earth and table · dung, 258. | 
thrice together, 15 loads per acre, 2a bu of —_— 
per load. The ſeed was ſown 175 before i 4 A+ | 4 
the ſpring, and _ planted diredly into the —__ 
feld, the 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of *Fune,. 4 
dae ES 3 and 2 ih ent from 9 
| 7 dhe Je and zen the J 
Ty derte oh was given, and a- bang-- | iv 
ering direQly alter; but was ſtopped, the 2 
dach by rain; the weather very o wery. 14 
ier this, (the wage was horſe-hoed twice - | 
More. Mer ember. 29th h, they were began. 0 . f | k 
be cut for 6 large oxen, 4.calves,; 12-:theep.. \ | 
In January, prone the cabbages were | 
veighed; the aver . 13 lb. and on 74 
n.acre 33 L. 15 1 * 0; ee 1 
ded to them. All ite I 2 

A The value of keep 

6d. a week, the calves 2 e i 

KC n amount as follows, 


11 * 


| 5 through the feafon—Barley : ſucceeded, and 


| -the Th, to 8 acres' 2 roods, the Janda 
*April, from angle to angle The firſt wet 


Aas hid ap ain from oppofite angles, and 
152 8 , 
| be, 2 46 


2275 


e. A 
. i 2 


bitter 76; #6 


5 2525 | | | 1. 3 
Fatjin 60 oxen „Aweeks, at z 8. 605 14 14 0 


Keeping 4 calves 4'weeks; at £69 3 146 


Fatting1 2/ſheep FA weeks, at 89. 5 12 0 


9 


at 5 ewes 9 weeks, at Ws. 9 6 « 


an 


33 6 8 
Which js is per a _ 8], « 8... FT 

15 £AYI 1 fy, x50 27 . 

No a bud thrive better than th 

Word the oxen fatted extremely. faſt, n 


did the 12 ſnheep; the calves were in excel 
lent condition; and the ewes never better, 


the lamibs healthy and good, and not one lo 


_ though the land is not at all favourable to 
Roar Jet the N was . 


be” This year oY Rate extend 


= loam, worth 155. an acre. It wa 
Shed for the fir ſt time; the beginnings 
ET and; the-feeond time, the endo 


in May, ; two'chaldroni'per acre of lime were 
artowed- in with ox harf̃ows, horſes 'one 
Mea, Between the sch and 15th i 


obj, ; May 2 260 bey h manurinz 
N ' phbughed'" 
5 et els, Tap 7 — ; row on each 

ier rond plant 30 Plaht: The (et 
ſown as before in the ſprings "ho taken * 


* 


5 5: * N 
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the bed directly into the field; this work was 
finiſhed the 2d of June. 


# ; Jah roth, the firſt W was giren, 
„ind then a handihoeing. Augu uft Atb, they 
| : were horſe-hoed again, and: the 17th hand- 

hoed. — N began: to- cut * 


; for — 
| 6 Fat oxen. 

79 20 Sheer: 
Deceinber 243 added 3 Oxen. % 

| 8 Sheep. 

we January: 12th - — 2. Oxen. 

| 1 f £ 3 Sheep. | 

* | 230 Head of deer. 


— — 19h — 8 Oxen. 8 
ali el eee 33. Sheep... ..._ 

„ 13 Calves... Ts 
abe 10 — 33 Sheep, To Os 20 


ok Aer TN cg oxen - ld "oth, call 

20th en e > ju 1 oh; . 

garn A8 ; 90 OWED. 01 9. 
The puices ob keeping the: oxen, 35 6 

ſteep 8d. valves 16d. deer 84 Amount as 5 


g of 
5 follous. end . +7 RY \ 4; Cs eh - 25 Zi 
d0 1e 12 1 11 * 5 9 
| WRT LE TTY i ok Þ J 
and 5. ay 


Fatting-{ 6 "oxen, 14 gh; at es ng 
38. 6d. — — — 141 

—— 2 do. 134 do. at 38 6d. 4 Se 3 
——— 1 do. 17 do. at 38. d. 2.19 6 
— 2 do. 44 do. at * Gd. 418% 
8 


4 % TL. Sake per | 27 66 


Fatting 


3 ought over * 6 
 Fatting 8 do. 13 Fg ape 38. 6d. * 
revatio fhgey) 17 do; at Bd. 11 8 


| Kath r do. at 8d. — 14 0 


” * 
3 
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— 8 do. 164 do. at 8d. — 4 8 
— 3 do. 14 do. at 8d. ci 8 


33 ſheep 13 do. at 8d. 144 6 


0. 
0 
0 
8 
0 ; 
0 
0 
:0 
0 
4 


- 3 Calves 13:do. at 18. 4d. 2 12 
32 ſheep tO do. at 8d. 10 1 3 
Ws 104 4 0 


Which is per acre 12l. 58. 2d. 
Here is ſo material an alteration { in the 
text that J muſt not omit to take notice of it, 
the ertor bing gs .—irſtands in the Londen edition 


p. 3 82. Vol. II D Ed. Vol. II. p.64 11], and! 
deer point it out becaufe it will ma ke a ma- 


terial alteration in the ſeveral calculations which 


are to follow upon this article of cabbages. In the 
Baſt article of 32:Heep, : 3hgre wav alſo an error 


of 4d be ſum total was therefore only l 
0 8d. conſequently the acreable value flood n 


1]. 8s. 8d. in the aboye editions. However, [ 
Il beg leave to obſerve, that I think 3s. 6d. 


' a week for a bullock eatigg cabbages, beſides 
4 ſtone of hay, bd. a week for every ſheep and 


cer, and 16d. for<calves, are high cha ges 
but let the reader obſerve, if the charges were 
©nly:half wWhatthey are, dhe cäbbege hufbandry 


oven in that caſe will appear wety 


above Glen acre Engliſh.—i. e. ore 75 128. 
our a money. * | 


tho k 3 . — 2 = 
74 + 24% * i It 
* ; * 
[1 — 
ö 4 


TAILS, 7 
8 — 
* 
— 


, * 7 , * e * 25 1 ls ; 4 va | <1 > > G . of - 7 
. „ 3s % a4 7 # ; . p n a Fa „ 4 : : 2 4 BS 4 2 Ta CS 4 — * 
7 5 7 + s . P * 7 * 


It was found this year, upon trial, that n 
ox of 100 ſtone, eat 12, ſtones. of cabbages, 
ud half a ſtone of-hay, in 24 hours. ® 


1765. Eight actes af the ſame field were 
igain planted this year. Ploughed May 8. 
Limed 3 acres of it the 22d, 23d, and 24th, 
chaldron and a half, per. acre, and harrowed 
iin. The 28th hegan to plant; and finiſhed 
the 3d of June. The. 20th of that month 
the places of ſeveral that had miſſed: were 
filled up. . It was an extreme dry ſeaſon, and 
grub had alſo attacked the roots of the 
plants; all that looked yellow had a grub. + 
fuly 17, they were horſe-hoed; the weather 
flill a dreught, The 25th, . finiſhed the 
horſe - and hand- hoeigg. The ., drought 
ontinued unti! the 23th of 


. ” 


er. Oallabor he ad heavy rains; the cab- 


d. 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
— 
0 


. 
— 


ee T: find another very material reaſon 
or the great amountian A acre of cabbages 
1 :made:to produce. A bullock of .3po one, 
$124 Ct. and ſuch a beaft cats, orig only.al- 


dt flone of cabbages in 24 hours, i. e. 
d. "Wh: Ce. This ſuppriſes me; for I found in- the 
e hear 1764, that a ſmall bullock, of only about 


et would eat 13 Ct. e in that time, 


— allowed thoſe cattle the fame quantity of 
e y that Mr. Scroope al louis his. Nowy itiis very en- 
1) ordinary, that fis cattſe here times the weight = 
4 f mine. oui · eat. or be-allowrd) no me han 


une, See my report 1764, p. 55. W. B. 
I Texperienced all ekeſe fnconveniencics is 
de lame year as to my eabhages and it urnips, 
chick will appear by my report for 1765 J. WB. 


*« 


As a4 1 © * x A. * 8 ba; a 
— * * 4 
8 . 2 E : L * 
ty A.” * ; y 1 


DOSE BG Wien! Thx 


YN look: well, but backward. In Ron 
1 ef ſücceed better _ rakes og 


Ar minute of Expence this year A 


N | 
1999 ande den , age 24475" 5 
93 3 3 ; 8 ; 
NR ee J ER FAY 5 
4 A . : | ; 7 , ; FS | P 5 
25 n $4 K 


Bere hebe, borſe 1001 1 man 


each time —— — 0 1 Di 
Handzhoeing- — WES I o 2 PF 
Planting” — — 0 2 K. 

V K 
ü 1 7 ; . ” iy 6s 88 i 60 
pot : 4 4 f 


0 Dan 886 oxen; 4 calves, 1 1 cow, 


10 ſheep, were put to Eabbages 3 and i ) 
rows marked out for them, as there were 11 
roms, of horfe-hoed turnips: adjoming, Fi p 
' niſhed January the 6th. At the. ſame time ther 
the ſame number of the ſame cattle were acre 
put to the 11 rows of turnips. Mr. Sera vell 
did not minute the exact reſult ; his word ed t 
are, .*© Tabbages beſt 4 all | compariſa the 
ſour to e TR e 3 DE hre 
5 15 55 Plou 
added 28 ſheep, wet 
Fo Nack 
. OE ſnow for 4 > PB 4 of were 
yard deep upon the level. Cattle at tw aſe: 
nips.. forced to be put to hay, but thoſe N toget 
—_— Were. rack fed _— it. ploug 
n 19045 _;! 
«© February 20th, added 33 ſheep. Mar 51 40 
aoth, all finiſned. wo i + TL 
Pa 1 [ "Be 10 FiO EG ve 5 040 1 5 1 


wy 


F R 
FORM een, TOUR. 207 

cali bo- e 590 n e 
rig 95 Produc. 
/ 7 ” ; | | It 155 FE 9 50 2 805 
Wl | E. TI 4. 


aug 8 oxen 1 weeks, at 
38. Gd! ns 4 4 0 


Keeping 4 calves 14 weeks, at 51 
= is. 4d. eee eg ui 24 
Ditto 1: cow 14 do. at s Gd 1 15 o. : 


Fatting io ſneep Fe ges $ 13 tug 

Keeping 28 do. 8 do. at dd. . „94 

Dato 7 40 4 do. at d. 4 8 
ü — — 3 
36 14-4 


LY 


Which is 41.415 50 per a. acre. [ich 


The ſame. year Mr, W had alſo. ano- 
ther experiment on cabbages, containing ſix | 
acres, part of a field of eight; ſtrong gra- 
velly land; rent TOs. an acre. Tt was ploiigh- | 
ed the firſt-time in the preceding Ofober; 
the ſecond time, from angle to angle in the 
three laſt days in Apvile It was tothave been 
ploughed- in Match, but the ſeaſon was too 
vet to allow it. ® May the 18th and 19th | 

a chaldron and an half of lime per acre, | 
vere ſpread ; and 15 load per acre of ſoap | 
aſhes, tanners bark, and horſe- dung mixed U 
together. June the 15th, 17th and 18th 
ploughed: for the 3d. time, and planted. — 
16h 510 d an Ip 199 134m; 1 3174 Fuly 
% £5 iÞp mot 4" mintettcy ale re 5 
„be tte Pas, the nl ß Ta 1. . 
e o. 1.0.8, bu 5 


- * : * 
6 n 
1 8 pi. 2 
2 — os 2 — 
: 2 8 2 — 
81 . 2 


ane 


0 * 
— 


1908 5 


An; ABR IDG ME N D oF, whe 

July 25th, they were horſe-hoed firſt, and 

then hand-hoed ;. the weather very drou ghty, 

5 hoods 19th, '2oth and ati, horſe and had 
ſecond time. | 


1 - Oeber the gelt, viewed thisGeld 15 cab 
1 bages;; they de not leek ſo well us thoſe in 
the laſt experiment, the drought having taken 
1 much greater hold on-the-ſoil ; 8:gravel— 
=: But very few lants miſſing.— f he 28. hear 
1 kains, the firſt. that came that continged 11 
time —80 great. was the drought, that the 
dprings did not riſe until * 5 of Os 
_— 


legen. to uſe oY Dicambey 2 30 for z 
oxen, 25 ſheep. March 18th. added 1; 
1 Finiſhed fl 20th 


® . — * 


of 2 s onen 45 1 — 0 
38. — —ᷣ 14 17 6 


' Dino 95 ſheep 15 ditt at 90.0 14 3 4 


REY 8 1 75 10 L Nes 2 10 10 


| Whichis ger ane) 82 oY 


{45 
SPE bes e 2th holds 
* Here wuz. an error of 105 which will alter Wt 
the acreable calcujation, from 51. 68. gd. 0% ue 


ee have made it.— But bete ja. angjher ob. Ne 4 


ſervation to to be made. Mr. Gays in by Wi 


= E 
ev | 


— . 


he common joiſting *® price per week is 


mpted to joiſt his cattle this year in turnips, 
could not have done it at three. times, or 
en four times the above price; turnips 
uled ſurpriſingly, inſomuch that the price 


g 4 tranſplantation without watering, and 
porting the drought ſo much beiter, is a 


te, that, « this field: of eabbages do not look 


6 theſe produce more per acre by 138. 494, 
u worthy of obſervation, what this diffe- 
ce can be owing to, which ſhould, ſeem to ariſe 
om the difference of ſtock - and. affords an 
nt, that bullocks at 3s, 6d. a week, afford more 
rot, than ſheep at 8d.— I anly juſt give the 
int for the readers on reflection. J. W. B. 


4 * Joifting, ſeems to be a provincial. term in the 
10 enb of England for putting, cattle ont at, what 


other counties of that kingdom, is called 
xt; And commonly underſtood, to maintain 


„ . 1 
+ This fully juſtipes the rates which are 


ade a note but the prices are no leſs aſto- 
hing to me think, if I could get that price 
r maintaining cattle and ſheep in winter, (and 
aticularly 12 ſtone of ca 


ob- Wo fone) I, neves wopld Keep one of my . 


have their .cattle;ready for. Dublin market 


- 
; * 
EN 


six MONTHS TOUR 2g 
It 3 here to be remarked, that although. 
harged this, as well as other years t yet the 
0 is very different. Had Mr. Scroope at- 


ey ſold at was enormous: Cabbages bear- 


ry firong argument in their favour; for. 
(305 2215 


well as the laſt experiment. —-And yet we 


beaſt for a certain ſum per week, month or 
harged all the way, and upon which I before 


es to a beaſt of 


moter counties would. give me thoſe pricee, 


- ; 4 4 


» 
% * 
7 FT. 
* C3: 3 
1 "ETAL 
* 
£% — 5 
— I. 2 2 
5 210 
* 
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A ABRIDG MEN 8 0 . 


theſe reaſons, this very ſpirited Shin 


juſtly thinks his cabbages this year of pr 


\ 


_ digious value; was ſuch a one to occur agai 
he would not {ell ſoch a n at 12 guinea 
an acre. „ e 


17768. 7 is year N Carat: pieces of Jan 
were planted. Firſt, 2 acres of a rich bla 
.oam. Ii was an. old lay, broke up. th 
year before, and fown with oats. It w 
_ Ploughed in February, and the 20th of Man 
angle ploughed it. April the 15th and 16h 
again in oppoſite angles, and harrowed i 
Aaythe-21t laid it into beds; and, the ol 
finiſhed' planting it. Tune the 27th, K 
horſe-hoed and hand-hoed them. Fuly 1 
and 15th, horſe and hand-hoed them agil 
December 1, began to uſe them, for 10 ſheq 
x2 hogs; -the 6th added 7 oxen, .28th 6 on 
and 22 ſheep. February al ans 1 
Haine and all ſold e 


Prodatt. 
j Þ 8. 
"Fitting 10 Wop 12 e at 84. 40 
Fat 12 hogs 12 do. at Gd. 3 12 
tting 7 oxen 11 do. at 38. Gd. 13. 9 
Dinos do. 8 do. at 3s. 6d. 8 8 


Di to 22, ſheep 8 do. at 8d. 3 


1 4 $28 $0, 1 


Nn ee 
fs UA ou i LY. 180 Wh 
ee eee N 
I is greatly to be e thor the vu 
1 this ſtock was not regiſtered at the time 
putting them to the cabbages, and that we 
i they ſold for. J. W.. 


585 1 walls Wes Toa 6400 


par 
b 

wg 
the 
dle 
al 
re a 
NUI 
ing 
I of 


In tl 
DP, J 


ag 
y a 


piece 


aſls ; 
tferr 
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| ch ix per acre e 19]. 13. 5% 1 


This crop was weighed i in a very fair and 
partial. manner; for an outward row on 
h fide was weighed at three different 
wzhts, ten cabbages at each end, and 19 
the middle; and alſo three draughts of a 
ade row, in the lame manner; the ge- 
average being taken, the weight per 
ſe amounted to 52 T. 13 C. 3-Qrs. and 
number of cabbages 6535 —52 J. 13 C. 

ing a profit of 171. 138. is in the propor- 

n of 68. 9d. per . n 
ln the ſame field, and adjoliing't to this 
p were two rows of turnip cabbages, 
inaged in every reſpect as the others, 
hey weighed, when in perfection, 8 Ib. 
piece at an average; they were given to 
aſts and ſheep, who eat them, free but 
tlerred the Scatch fort. I 8 


Mr. Scroope had f Leit 3 acres of Scored 


0 bhuges in anaher Be the ſoil a fan 

2 Wn: Rent 4 . 6d. er ere This crop 
9 p managed like the” other, and came. 10. 
sons per acre, 5 * 


is 5 


He” babe fo ber bse of two 480 
ich the ſame ſoil, but rather ſtronger, rept 
6d. per acre.” "They amounted to 45 tos 
Ago . 

K 2: | + (4%, 1 


| Alſo four tie (RI on | koh N 
100: 108. manured with 14 chaldron of lime, 
I | 15 load of EP * 8 vat were 
F. | 1 horſe 


; nt 
3 
| 1 
1 1 . 
K; | x 
» 1 ' 
* — 


2 val 


165 NS | 
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. „„ horſe and hand- hoed in the fame manner 


1767. This year alſo this excellent ht 

; bandman had ſeveral crops of eabbage 
firſt, a five acre. piece, a rich loamy ſii 
rent 8s. 6d. an acre. It was clay, pared x 
burnt for turnips the preceding year: I 
plants were managed Ike the preceding on 
and the crop amounted to 40 tuns per ac! 


 - Likewife two acres. on; a ſtronger, k 
cold loam, rent 4s. 6d. per acte. The 
25 tons; they were not began to be u 

until the beginning of. arch, and lil 
until the end of April without decay. 
Alo two acres upon a rieh black oy 

kent 258. pen gere. Thee weighed 53 

= author) I had the fatisfaQtion of viewing, u 

Ee  excecding fine they; are; but; as (Ke gibbet 

are nat yet in perfection, no | ablolutes 
aunt can be given of them : They. cal 
of 44 acres; a good ſandy ſoam; rent 11 

Gad. per acre ; manured with two chaldro 

of lime per acre; winter fallowed, and eit 

Piuiausbed a before, , Mr. Krege exper 
ea is preuy certain, from former experient 
dene will came ie 35. ians pet c 

Two other acres, rich black loam, 1e 
mu field, nat near in priſefajons and neil. 


8 
8 


3 LIES ih © % . wy 7%, 


SIX MON THC A rouk 
urgeſt nor . that bn a8 


10WS, 


Ib; OZ. 
| Gubbaged part 25 11 
Leaves  — 4 0 
Kalk — — 0 5. 


| this proportion, this crop will amount 
o tons 25 acre. 


e has two. acres.more, .a clayey loam; 
. 6d. per acre. Winter and = 
owed, the average weight per acre 
Va will be 4 or tons. 


43 5-27 


bc the 1 1 flier the beiter; it 
e the cabbages are expected to be 
) large, to be either à rich black crumbly 


Feat crops. of other kinds; A ſandy 
will do pr 
N 45 are: bad. 
b manured,, 


them; as Mr. Scroope. 


lich manuring (if the ſoil! ia hot very 
0 as eib 3; * 15 this e 


retty. well, if, it be rich, but 
—Thei land cannot be too 


s that. 50 crop. will, pay: ſo well 


þ or a clayey loam, and ſuch as tho 


4 


| he pref rs compoſts of * forts, " 
| mixed, or horſe ug | 


bages being a fallow crop): The next 


+ weather is very dry, it ſhould be harroy 
ſtrike it into beds four feet wide, and! 


| rings, ploughs deeper than' for comm 
. crops. 


is the time to plant ; they. are taken fi 
2 = ſeed- bed, and fet by the eye along 


would greatly enereaſe the trouble ande 
| us never 8 wi, even. Eu. 1765, 


the planting F was F | 
ns 4.) . 1 9115 20 H n 
drought: - 5 2 


be performed in qry weather. The f = 
' Horſechoeing ſhould be þtven'ss ſoon as Me 
| weeds riſe; and when ha operation 15 do 


on AG other earth up to their ſte 
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The land is firſt to * del in ( 
tober, to turn in the old ſtubble (the 


ring is to be given in March, and two my 
as ſoon as dry ſeaſons will permit, If. 


after every ploughing: The two laſt ear 


them up. He never, in any of theſe 


The ſeed is to ve en ny in We 
upon a bed of well-dug good earth; 


pound is ſufficient for fix acres of plans 
REI Ed 


The en of May, or e of I 


of the beds, two feet from plant on 
plate "Ir is rule never to water, whi 


pence Tor very llirile purpoſe; Mr, Sera 


"in a ſei 


1 . 
» * 2 4 — 24 


The 55 25 hind-hoeing are away 


RN 


the plants ſhot old directly be Hand- hoech 
drawinl away the earth ifito the furt 


— 


15 SIX MONTHS TOUR. 215 
» "The hoes ꝗ inches wide. The ſecond horfe= 
 Mhceing ſhould be given in about three weeks, 3 
r a month; the firſt turns a furrow from . 
he plants, and this throws it back again. 

As ſoon as it is over, hand-hoe again as be- 
fore — With this management, the cabbages 

vill be ready for uſe in November or Decem- 

ler, and laſt, without rotting, until the end 

of April, or beginning of May. The beſt 
method of uſing them, is to cut them re- 
gularly as they come, and to carry them to 

a dry graſs field: In this manner all ſorts of 

attle do exceedingly well upon them. Oxen 

of an hundred ſtone, that have had the ſum- 

mer's graſs, are finiſhed, and without de- 

lay, never going back in fleſh, (the caſe . 
oftentimes with turnips) and improving 

faſter than on any other kind of food. —All 

kinds of young cattle maintained through 
winter in full health and growth to great 
profit —Cows fed with them to more ad- 
antage, ſix to one, than upon any other 

jood ; the milk being great in quantity, per- 

{ly ſweet, and the butter excellent; but 

the precaution mult be obſerved of picking 

off the decayed leaves. Fat ſheep are car- 

tied forward in great perfection, better in- 

nitely than on turnips. Ewes ſhould be 

put to cabbages about. a fortnight; before 

the lamb, by which means they will be in 

the proper order; the lambs have always 
proved uncommonly fine and ſtrong. —Swine 

eed very freely on them, and are kept in 

rery. good condition without other food. — 

by means of feeding ſtock of theſe kinds 

on graſs lands in this manner, the improve- 

ment © 
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| miameent of them is prodigiouſly great fl 
if _ to * other Wee ! 


The expences on the culture of . 
this excellent cultivator finds as follows, upot 
his beſt land; on which it rs ea he aan Nd 

ee N f 


" I) v5 wv 1. 
8 


3 


7 . bit , 7 ieee ; 


Four ploughings, at 43. — 0 
Two harrowings, at 1s. 4d. — © 
| Seed, at 16s. per pound — E 
"IG Planting - — — — 0 
Two horſe-hoeings, with one 
ö horſe and man, at rod. © 1 
Two hand-hoeings, al at IS, —— O 2 


„ | I 


* 1 . , 
- P : — .2Ü2U•—¹—ö . 
2 : * ue + Ws Ha 


| bees the RA land, it is at an 
Wh — 5 5 average as follows, 

4 Rent varying. T7630 en at] 2 
BD Four plonghings, at 48. 0 
My NG Two harrowings, at 18. 4d. 3-4 > 
Seed as pos, ak On — 0 


Bad 8 
| Carried over 


SLX MSN NHS FOR. ay 


0 Sale of inh. l. % 4 
hs; abi + Hough over. ar 0 
7 nting „ the e e 2 6 
eee Loi Jr } 10ND 7.0 1 ; 8 
Moeing 8 : Q © 
Auen bien _ 
15 N "Fey ts | 6 


Lime 14 chaldron, at 3 8 

51 eee 2 0% it te 
Carriage I miles, at N18 . 7 50 „nus — 1 '*} 

25. zd. per chaldron 38. 4d: is f om! 43 
Spreading 5! +0 18. 6d. or 2 4 I | 5 
Jung 15 loads, carriage q 255 q | 

[Ailing and wo. et 9 6 
1 0 105 


— — 2 2 22 


| 19074 - 1337 5 : 
„ ; 2 's 46: | 
00 — 
— 0 9 8 you + 124 124 7 ; . 
Having thus dated the exnences, it 0b. 09 


be proper to enquire into the- profit; the | 
verage of which, in the preceding expe- 1 

hents, may be pretty exactly aſcertained. i420 
The average ITE of manured crops, I | 
ne, as Above, tl. Ls: 4d. $. 


In 1763, the crop weighed 33 T. i 5 Ct. 
Tacke, and yielded in produce, 81. 6s. 8d. 
r abre, 0 vg. Per. ee 


One of the crops of 2500 aid a 74. 
er ton,— The average of theſe two prices 
in 1 per ton. 


10 


3 
* 
——— 
* bs 3 
wv * ” LMS ("PIO 


2 Having 


- Ta * 


822 — theſe data to ee . 
ſhmall next proceed to recapitulate the crops, 
| 0 and the produce, and, where the joiſt of 
© 2  "cante-is not ſpecified,” T Malt ftp y it by: fl = 
. '' > "valuation" per ton; adding4#t tHe fame time 
| | "the expences, varied from the foregoing 
Q 5 Utable' "Fc g to the ſoil, and deduQing 
the one from the other, ſlate the clear pri 


a * 
Z F f LAY 
* * „ 
" Is — 


J aH 
* 5 ; 


* »' 1761. product per acre p. 2 *. 9 7 7 

9 Expences.— undries, p. 217 159 7 6 S 9251+, 

I C 1 chaldrpu, &e; : non. 5 M3; 0 | 

fa '>. £16 nel 0-12 43 

£20 _—_ Dung 20 loads, p. 199 % 5. e , 

1 #1 Ne. 19 2 954% 8 

Mo 3 9 19 
5H product per acre p. 202 8 b 8 


Txpences,—Sundries,/po 24517 © 11 E 3 6 
Rent, p. 20 00 12 * 
_— compoſi p 41% f O to; 


a TITS 3? Ny 11 Fob. ls j 0 HE! 8. 0 


+. ,369079 ©; 6, Gear pak, ITT" 14 


. 
: _ 3 : 5 of the « 
| F 511 9 a ! prod 
2 Meimpabo1 error „ e , 86 h vas 
the- clear profit 4b Us. 5d. , whereas in hon the { 
_— 178. 9d. 4. J. W. B. this 
ey ing Net: Þo :9e1D 901.70 20 Mat: 
wt e to agotevs ng nv! ii 
„e 199 29 0” 
: 1564 
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LE ns... 507-004-4445; 149 fabotYÞ.i 4 : 
1764.—ProduCt per acre p. 204 - , gg 
Erpences.—Sundxies p. 217 1 7 6. 
; * 2 P- C2 fu tz ne 
ime 2 chaldron ng 
&c. F 01 


* 


Clear profit 


7656. No. 1. Product pferk‚k . ez 


a 3 1 
„ Ars p. 207 — f LR. 
Expences.—Sundries, p. 17 17 & + nt 1 


| ent, p. 205 | 0 15 „„ 5 
104 Lime 44 chaldron, p.217 12 44 


2 
* hy * 
— Clear profit 1.36 1 
. 
r / - 9 Pe” DH 
*% 5. = 4 * 
8 p a N p a F '% . 5 
a 1 . 


2 
A p . , s. wail 
7 7 ? ; —— — A a F 4 4 2 * 


— 


PR 
* 4 
3 


r 
"2« .4 uns o. 2. 


% 


—— 


* Here it /s neceſſary for me to remind the reader f 
the error of 71. os. 4d. in -the former calculation of the | 
produce of this year, by which the acreable produce 
was only ſtated at 111. 8s. 8d. ſee note p. 204, and is 
the ſame in ſtating the account to ſhew the clear profit; ; 
* 3 — — ſtands in the! abritfpmen 

12h. 58. adi will uugment the Thea? pen, 


8 "ſl ” - 
; ' | ' x44 
; 53 7 
* 


e Ay ABRIDGMENT or Tr: 


1 s. d. 
b Na, 2. Product per acre p. 208 - *'s 5 1 WMA 
Kxpences Sundries, p. 217 2 7 6 | 
: Katy p. 207 | [& 160” | 
E. Lime . ry 217 0 12 44 
| 3 . | | 
. dung — 
1 k ”" OE tt 
— N V d 
26S Q,_ /- on Bo. | 
23 — — Clear profit 1 10; {My 


. 4 ** * Ro E f l Clear profit I5 0 [1 17 
irt | 4 

; Expes 

4 1705. No. 2: Produt 40 T. 
* at 5s. 9d. p. 211 11 100 
Expences.—Sundries, p. 217 1 7 6 
171 Rent, p. 211 o 4 6 | 
A: 01 Manure, p. „„ 104 Na 
| ; ent 
Clear profit 8 17. 18 
— 5 N 5 N — 
5 > {tO 6 
i ben — \ q n w_ A 
U } 1 4 1. ey — 


* Here I mnſt 4 yendad: the ts of A | miſtake of 
ros. in thig-account,;p. 208, which will bring a diminution 


upon the clear profit, Which in the London copy is made H 
do be 11. 115. 10d. 4 becauſe the * is ſtated 1 nt tos. 


51. 6s. 8 J. W. BS eat 
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ade BY * Here we differ from the! ori ginal „the rent is ſtated: 


| 4 Wit 10s. whereas, by referring td page 211, the expeti- . 


went affording 23 tons will be found on land of 48. 6d. 


nt, conſequently our clear profit on this number will be 
1 over that of the original impreſſion, 5s. 6 “06V. 


221 
NY. 3 Produt a3 T. mn 4 
d. ; 58. 5 Gs . 211 8 eee a a * 6 12 3 L 
14 Wl Epences.—Sundries, p. 17 1 7 6 * 
Rent, p. 211 * S EO 
Manure, p. 217 1 0 10+ 
| : 2 12 104 
Clear profit 3494 
0 Ne. 4. Product 25 T. at | + SF 2a 
3 {Mef7ences.—Sundries, p. 217 1 75 6 N 
— Rent, p. 211 1 4 4 
M.anure, p. 217 I 0 10+ 
1 2 2 18 42 
Clear profit 4,5 44, 
„ 3 8 
1 75%.—- Neri. Product 40 T. 3 4. 
— at 58. 9. p. 212 — — —— 11 10 6” 
Expences, Rent (nomanure) p. 2120 8 6 
Sundries, p. 217 1 7 6 
£ | 1 16 0 
0 — 
| 7 Clear profit M 14 8 4 
2 req ABS : — 
Na. 2. Product 23 T. 7 ne ranven : 
Expences—Sundries, p. 217 1 7 6 Aon 
Rent, p. 212 1 6 
Manure, p. 217 4 © 10 
; f 2 12 10% 
Clear proft. / 4 119 304 
e of . 4 K - No. 3. 
ion 3 ; 


' 


#3 


4 
a 


2 * * * FL = 4 N 43 
> + . . T7 * * 5 1 * TE 5 4 1 
- * 1 y i : 
— 0 o Pl 2 * * ; 4 I 1 f 
1 z * we 3 fs 7 — as 4 4 1 f L ö Dari ( ) 
. War . 4 3 1 : 5 4 tot 
F 4 8 
8 # . Swe ” 4 
6 2» : . I * i. 2 F Ip ? a | 
4 28 4 2 5 ” ** 


4385 : erg e eee Q 4 


* A ABRIDGMENT or rar 
No. 3. Product, 53 T. at 0 5 7. 212— is 4 0 
pences — — — P- 216 12 6d 17 


S Clear profit "BS 13 4 g 15 


| at 58, gd. p. 212 = — -_ 4 


Expences-Sundries, p. 217 — 1 


60 o 
+ © 
Rent, p. 212 , == — 17 6 
Lime, p. 212 — — — 16 6 


3 16 

clear profit i 0 19 9 
Ne. 2. Product, 50 T. at 58. 9d. | 
p- 213 — — — 14 7 6 G 
Expences> p. 26 — 2 12 6 4 
| | Clear prof PIPE 292 15 0 N 


TS | 


aa 44 TOM 


; REOA PITULATION of Expences. 
1 „ 
%%. — Total — p. 218 3 910 


1 * wt 


— 


d. 
9 
6 


wa 


lol - 


1 o 1 ao 


a 


19 


— 


12s se 
D . 


8 


. — 
2 | 
4 0 N 
41 eG OL + 


| 1555. — . 1.2 — 


2 4 


uaans UR 223 


A 


4% © 


1x19 15 Brought over 6 10 3 
164 ——— Noe. Pn. Total wH— p19 — 3 19 os 


21K 214 10F 


2 — Total 220 3 14 103 


1 ͥ— ch: —=— I. 


= 1 3. — Total — az - 242 104 
= 3. = — TSG — ¹ = 212 104 
— Total — 221 - 2 18 44 
7167.— 1. — Total — 221 116 o 
— 2. — Total — 221 2 12 105 
— 3. — Total — 222 - 2 12 6 
1768. 52 Ls — Total 38 nad 222 1 . 6 
nee de 12 6. 
4 k 21 . 


229 --- 2-140 


This amount e the average expence, per Acre, 


O © The errors already 
pence, 14d. J. W.B. 


31. 16s. 44d. 
RECAPITULATION, of grok Pd. 
per AC RE. 
Ne. Rent. 1 PR 
1701. — — Is. —— p.218- 7 7 8. 
1703, — — 7% 5 — 3 G 8 
1704, —— — 1333 — 219-12 5 2 
1765.— 1. — 15s, — 219 4119 
— 2... % 
1706. — 1. — 2563. — 220 - 17 13 5 
— 2.— 4s. 64. — 220 - 11 10 00 
— 3.— 4s. 6d.— 221 - 6 12 3 
— 4 los. —— 221 - 7 3 9 
i Carried over 80 1 5 91 
2 BY — 


noted, make a difference in this 
total, of 1s. 11d. which alters this average of en- 


—_ 


; 224 As ABRIDGED en 1 


„ No. | Rent. 3 
eee Brought over Bo 15 
2757. 1. — . 6d. —— p- 221 IE" 10 
01 — Rune — rain 1 i 4” 
. adg 15; 4. 
DOB. K. - e 
208 — 4.— 256. 22214 7 
229 — 3: Re 6.— - TP 3 12 


a coaw O©wa . A. 


F 3 [4 3 —— - % 
$49. oF: 5% A C n. — 1 
5 5 : 1 28 ' * ” * GENT: f p : : 2 888 a a 147 5 1 5 bs 
N of ** 2 7 - N * 8 l 7 
C - Aa * 4 h „5 1 No AG 64:5 as 8 — 
FR ; 
i | A ; 3 1 * % 
: - * —ͤ—ü— — 0 1 W _ 4 * 
2 31 ' & 2 * * RAY ; P 4 7 
* © 
of 5 4 (2. me 


” This amount makes the « average A ih J negro prodas 


1178. 97 per. acre. EA Fre 42 OY - b — — ö « 
2 bg "= 


— ———ñ— Y oo. * 


| REC APT. UL ATION of clear * 


. 
i P * * * 
4 of es U 


'219- 9 4 1 
2197 1 16 10] 
220 1 10% 3 


- - — 2 <a 


220 15_ 0 11. 


ä Gd. 220 8 17” 1 
— 3. — 4 6d-—-__aat.- 3.19: 43 
— 4 10s 221 4 $ 


— 3. 258. —— _ 222 - 12 12 3 
1768, — I, — 17s 6d.—— 222 > 619 6 


„„ Carried over 87 15 0 


The reader will recollea a why the "ms # were ſo 
ſmall this year. J. W. B. 
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r 44 2:45 ee eee 15 e 
1768. — 2.— 25 8. p 222 11 15 0 * 3 


— 3.— 48. 6d.— 222 - 5 19 72 


l . 
0 3 7$ 
- « 8 | 4 


This amount makes the average of the clear pro 1 770 


cre, 71. 081. 74. * 


121 D e oo A 


Such is the ſtate of this moſt excellent 
ultivator's experience on cabbages ; the 
ids are »too ihconteſtibſe and ſtriking in 
heir nature, and too accurate in their regiſ- 
er, to leave the poiht they prove the leaſt in 
Joubt, © From this day I cannot but ſuppoſe 
he culture of cabbages will become as com- 
on in England as turnips; and the ſame ho- 


A 


Porr in all future times, be due to the name 

d ROT e's Trap 

31 Wl * Whoever may compare theſe tables with 

14 oſe of the London br Dublin editions, will inime- 

0% {lately diſcover that the ſums do not agree, and E. 
3 {Wenſequently the averages alſo differ, - the errcrs IF 
11, {ready mentioned, will actount for, andexplain 44 


deſe variations. The public are certainly much We 
bliged to our author, for having ſo clearly and = 
tistaQorily drawn into fuch a view, as theſe 1-1 
les exhibit, the great ſource of information, 

bich this very ingenious and ſpirited cultiva- * 
r's experience affords upon the cabbage huſ-' 1 
ndry,—T have ventured to make a ſmall ad. '- 4 
tion to the tables, by adding a column, under 

le, RENT, in order to have that appear at 

e view, oppoſite the groſs praduc, and-clear * 

jt of each experiment; if that addition 

: po, 3 to the reader, I de 


7 


— 


* Aw ABRIDGMENT or Tarr | 
* > - of Scroors, the father of this moſt ex- 
a . huſbandry, that we now pay to 
1 Weſton: and Full, the intreducers of turnips i ; 
4 — 2. and elover. - Sincerely do F think, that cab- 
'*" bages are more valuable in e than 
either of thoſe vegetables. 
| Pot tatoes. Mr. Scroope has for many years tried nu- 8 
Wei . L. merous experiments on this moſk uſeful root; 
EA. B. Eg. but as the tefult of them has been remark- 
2 E. P- ably uniform, it will he ſufficient to ſketch 
7 che methad of culture he follows, and which 
EE been L lars ſhe foil 
= — ed on, preferably to athers. for potatoes, 
= Io fads It is plaughed three times 
in ſpring; in che third ploughing the ſlices 
| the patatoes are laid in the furrows, one 
ſogt fram qach other, with an handful of 
long dung ta each. ſet, fp as to come up in 
egually diſtant rows, two feet aſunder; the 
ſets and dung are covered in the ploughing. 
Eight geh of potatoes, and five loads of 
dung are ſufficient for an acre. When 4 
plants are twe are three inches high, the 
land is harrawed level. The rows are after- 
wards horfe-hoed twice, and hand-hoed once 
or twice. The erop is ploughed up; a per- 
fob follows the plough to pick them vp; f 
18 then barrowed, the harrow followed by 
2 perſan in the ſame. to pick any potatoes 
which may appear; after this it is in the ſame 
ö manner ploughed and harrowed again, and 
5 | R the crop — . peace 
ways good. average crop of potate 
216 buſhels EU One RW _ | 
ER, gies 18 OuNCEs, | 


8 * 8 
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Q 
to The experiments which this W wceras 4 
ps has tried on lucerne, though not upon à Vol. II. 
b- very large ſcale, are extremely ſatisfactory. L. Ed. p. 
an W —In' 1761, he ſowed half an acre alone 4056. D. 
in drills; the foil, a ſtrong foam upon ad. Vol. II 
cold wet gravel. . The plants all died awayP: 79: 
1--o the ſecond year. 


k-M In 7768, he drilled "a rows: equally 
ch diſtant, four feet aſunder; the ſoil a rich 
ch i black loam, worth 25s. per acre, the 23d 
oil Wl and 24th: of May The 17th of June they 
<5, vere horfe- Neo and then hand- hoed. The 
nes WY 14th of Fulr, horſe-hoed for a ſecond time, 
ces and then hand-hoed again; Augnft 14th, 
one Wl ent them; and again afterwards. The firſt 
of il eutting- maintained- 4: \coach-horfes and 5 
bing calves ſix weeks: The ſecond: kept 7 horſes: 
a month. In 1767, it ws cuf three times; 
and Bestes 7 horſes from the firſt cut-- 
ing, the middle of. May, all! the ſummer; 
to the end of September : it was Horſs and! 
hand-hoed thrice.— In 1768, wher I view! e 
ed it, it had been cut thrice, and wonld: 1 
yield another fmalls cutting. From the mid- « 1 3 
de of May, it has kept ſhe horſes. From. 

an accurate inſpection into the ſoiling theſe 
horſes, it appears that the feeding them with. 
lucerne, has e faved. 12 f. 10 d. a. 
Week 1 in hay. 


| Jeveral years ago; Mr. Seroope had an Carrots.. 
are of 1 very fine \carrets on a rich” loam. 
A very large ox was fed on ther, but in three 
weeks he g ferfeited the food was then chan» 


ted, eſter which, by giving fmall POW. : 


- 


1 9 * K * 2,46; 
p —_— . 1 * 
RE i Iv 1 - 
* if OCR. * » - 
EY. 4 
> b 
* % * * * þ 
a * 
: * 
5 - 
5 


aſunder, upon à rich 
| were horſe-hoed. thrice, but left quite thick 
in the rows. The carrots were very fine, 


An AB RIDGMEN T or ths 
he did extremely well on them. In 1766, 
a bed was drilled in Sag rows, four feet 


18 inches long, and 11 in circumference. 
They were given to pigs, who fatted ſo 
well upon them, that a few _ finiſhed 
them, and the fat was _y e and very 
firm, | 


| Turnipin In 1766, a piece of ground v was s drilled 


- drills. 


with turnips, in. rows four feet afunder, and 
12 inches from turnip to turnip z they were 
horſe-hoed twice, and hand-hoed | twice, 
The average weight of the turnips, 73 lb. 
which is a very : conſiderable produce; for it 
amounts to 36 tuns 9 Ct. wh. Pie. acre * 


Mr. Aae has drilled wheat k in analy 


diſtant. rows, 22 inches aſunder. — Three 


rows 9 inches aſunder, with intervals of 3 
ſeet; and both methods horſe and hand- 
hoed ; and after repeated trials in this way, he 
found it unſucceſsful, and therefore gave it 


up. He likewiſe drilled. beans, — 


Was likewiſe antucerieful} ht e 
3 1 766, Mr. Scrood in ns experiment 


ground, ſowed the following 1 25 vege- 


eigen 


44 This pode 4 55 an En nghiſh acre, is in 


the proportion . T. 6 Er to a plantation 
acre; which exceeds 1 produce in A 
11 T, 4 Ct.—Indeed, Mr. Scroop's ground 

better than mine. See my Raport or that 


| cork p. 7. 


ack loam. They 


tichokes ; all proved incomparably good; 


oils are at once laid mw and ſons ; and in- 
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ubles in ſingle rows, four feet aſunder, 
horſe-hoed them thrice, beſides; — 


and weedings.— Onions, cellery, endiff, gar- 
den- beans, cal-lettice;” colliflowers 2 ar- 


and not only ſweeter than his gardener 
raiſed in the garden, but likewiſe larger and = 
fairer: The ſoil of the experiment field is 
a rich black mold, worth 25 8. AN acre, 


—_— 
8 — - — 
R 


In May, 17 68, one row of mabder views; 6 
four feet ; the rows of other things, aaa. 
eight inches from plant to plant, was ſet in 
the experiment ground; I never viewed any 
pants more luxuriant. They are re gularly 
horſe-hoed and hand-weeded ; and will, 1 I 
have no doubt, become in two years a fine 
crop,” arid u vaſt one in three. Mr. Seroope 
propoſes extending the plantation to more 
ws by ſlips. No ſoit « can & pollbly: be * 
ited 0 it. eee, 

in the crakear wet 1 this thoſt ſpirited Hollow 
cultivator has found no method ſo efficacious grains. 
s the hollow drain. His method of making 
them, is ke cut 4 trench 27 inches deep, 16 "6 
nches wide at to * W wide at bot= _ 
um; they ute Miel e crowding large - 
bones in, Sag as to lodg e 42 ed tight be- 
tween the ſides) ine 6 or 8 Fckes of the 
bottom; over theſe they are filled up with 
ſmaller ſtones within- a Lot of the ſurface ; 
wer theſe, is a layer of bean ſtraw, and then 
be remainder of the trench is ud up Wah 
he mold. The digging coſts 3 d. a r 
heir effect is. 25 30 "the wetteſt, 


4 $1. 24 _ Kead 5 


WW”. ws 


. * * * 
s 
17 


* 


2% At SERINGNMENT or us 

fead of being poached all winter with the 

fleet * are left per. 

| feAly,; and bear an ox of the largeſt 

weigh. ID TRIS wed . ag good 
an" 15 


| Vanures. | "The 3 witch bb pb Ws 
has formed an. manures, are particularly v 
luable z. as they are deſigned with great pe: 
- netration, and executed with no leſs ſpiri, 
vt out the winter of 1758, a; very large 
ceompaſt heap. was formed-in the, follow 
manner: Fut. a layer was made of farm- 
yard dung; next, one upon that of virg| 
eerth 3 2 1 8 of lime, the Ach of vito 
garth, * h of dung, the 6th virgin earth, 
and the 7th lime.—lo- theſe compoſts, Mr, 
Scrogpe ie ey it a rule never to lay lime and 
dung together, on account of burning; but 
throws the lime. between two layers of earth. 
Ann the following ſummer, this hill us 
turned over twice, and well mixed together. 
In the winter of 1750 it was again well 
ee. e 0 


Searifying ' March gib, &c.. 1160, 7 2 65 up 
old graſs * paſtpre, to the amount, of 3 
| ground. onde laid per acre. Part vf the. field 
ploughed with an inſtrument. "which M 
Foes has found very ſerviceable, a LM 
tered ſearificator *, . . of the fel 


"© Me You . | 
inſtrument ; it 18 defigned. for Aa SET ol 
my fearificator, but a it is va erfect it 
its conftruQtion, and that mine is Ferry we 
known in Ireland} F have — the pier | 
this 3 J. W. B. 


* . 8 * ** 
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that was ſcarified was much better than the 
other part; but the virtues of the manure 


finitely better: ever ſinee. I his paſture was 
il laid, hide: bound and moſſy, ſuppoſed to 


lime laid on it as to atirad all the olea · 
pnpus juices from the ſoil, which ig a cold 
gravelly clay. That part of the field that 
was ſcarified, the catile were much ſonder 
of, and eat it harter than the other pait; 
ind the great advantage of the ſcarificator 
w. alſo very evident in mowing, in 4761, 
2 7 it was there all ſpread with white elo ver 
ond yellow trefoile, inſomueh, that the 
xighbours imagined that the ſeeds of thoſe 
grafſes had been fown. In 1361, the ſtack 
from the whole was 15 yards long, and 33 


times as much as ever grew upon the field 
before. In 1762, it was paſtured® In. 176. 
mowed again, -the ſtack 12 yards lang and 6 
vide; the ſcarified part continued much the 


he whole 17 acres. It was before let at 
108. an acre. In February, 1760, anvr: 
ther experiment was tried on manvuring in 
this method: A graſs En er 
kree parts. 


with ſoap-aſhes. 
2. Manured with foap-aſhes, and 
then ſcarifed. 


5 


Is 


were ſo potent, thai the whole has been in- 


be owing to long ploughing, and ſo much * 


vide, and well carried up; in quantity, 3 


beſt, the crop ſuppoſed to be 24 tuns; in 


W. 1. Was fearified, and EA manured 


* 


3. + ng dap abe and n not bond & 


** | , = *. 
. 35 | 


* i; 7 5 ECC ²˙ m eee RS , d : ; 

1 7 3 33 . . FT Kg, 1 = e 5 5 N 

\ , 
: ** i i "v4 10 | "4 
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In 1761, NY. 1. Was much the beſt. No, 
2. The next. Ne. 3. The warkt.——, 
1762, another trial was made on another 
field of 1) acres, a gravelly ſoil, managed 
as before, but the ſoap-aſhes here; did not 
"anſwer; the ſcarifying equally as before —”_) 
Theſe experiments are all clear in the reſult, 
and cannot be controverted. However, 
thoſe made by Mr. Dalton at Sleningford, 
turned. out very differently; — but this varia- 
tion muſt be owing to a difference of ſoil; 
that gentleman is ſituated upon a ſhalloy 
lime-ſtone land, and he mentioned particu. 
larly, that the ſcarificator was thrown out 
of its work by ſtones ; from whence we 
may conclude, that the implement is uſe- 
leſs on floney ſoils; and from Mr. Scroope's 
experiments, that it is excellent on clay, 
ham, and gravel.—Such variations, in uſing 
the ſame iiſtrument, cannot be uncommon; 
all experiments, though conduQed: with ever 
ſuch exact neſs, and ſimilitude of conduQ, 
will vary with the ſoil; and from thence 
58 refults the great uſe of trying every thing 
| upon all ſorts of ſoils. . Mr. Young has given 
a very clear account of the huſbandry. in th 
neighbourhood about Mr. Scroope, but as it 
8 affords nothing very edifying, I ſhall paſs it 
Wheat over, except one article. I hey ſow 12 lb. 
aſter Clo- of clover on an acre, with oats, barley, or 
ver, bigg, (i. e. bere) gain about three tons of 
Vol. II. hay; reckon they have better | crops after 
L. Ed. p. mowing than feeding; many keep it two of 
' 421. D. three years in mowing, and generally fov 
Ed. Vol. II. cheat, after it. e 
=o Ree. ai 
| Mr. 


ys. , 
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l 


rt: and ſecond from angle to angle, arid 
harrowing after each,” ſows in Sepiember, or 

x ſoon as poſſible” in Oztober, and gets 30 
buſhels on an acre in general, better in qua- 
ity than the common; he ploughs as often 


d ſows 2 buſhels of ſeed; ſows it the latter 
nd of March, or begignigg of April, and 


cu enerally reaps 5 qrs. He ſows North 
out zeland kind of oats, 3 or 34 buſhels to 
we 


etter upon a good loam, and has had 80 


% uſhels per acre, , 

ing He ploughs 500 0 finds my wg 
— buſhels, or 35 brond- eaſt in February; and 
ve 


ans from 28 to 35 buſhels; ſeldom grows 


d then ſows 3 buſhels in February. Gives 
te ſame earths for rye, as for wheat, gains 
an 40 to'50-duthely per'acre; and which 
ache 3 or 4 lb. more a- buſhel than the 
mmon ; it is little uſed; as the poor peo- 


(s 18 Ne will ſcar buy it. Fer turnips he 
; lb. oughs 5 — Pe them in June, 7 uly, 
5 90 W {uguft, and values them from 4 to 5 l. 


acre; uſes them for fat oxen, ' ſheep; 
vez; and cows (except milch). n 
itleman has fed many ſheep upo 


inks the better for it, as he öbſerved it 


had 


a Mr. e — huſbandry confifis Hulban- 
In Win improvements upon that of the neigh-dry com- 
er Whourhood, —He takes but two” crops "to a mon, Mr. 

low, gives five or ſix ploughings for wheat, Scroope's. 


ſor barley, unleſs after turnips or cabbages, , 


nacre, in March, and gains 50 buſhels or . 


ny peaſe, unleſs to plough in for manure, 


rape, 
u the crop anſwered extremely welt; he 


led moſt where it was neareſt eat; he 


by 
” 


BIDGUHENT! op Ta: 
had 80 — upon 17 acres, and ſold 20 
mae ſheep, for forty, guineas';, bad 12 1: 
dl ſeed upon thoſe acres, $0. huthels, to He 

D or laſt.— Mr. Seroqpe never keeps clover by 

1 0 OS 22 a ple in the affer.- gm 

he gets 2.g00d-crop ef whey af 

Je bes had pretty god grops of tarts, an 

extreme good oats  aftes/ them, the tay 

F | ſown. after barky.—His gener al pra 

15 to lay two loads af dung upon an acre 
beſides twa chaldrons of lime; of ſoy 
> hy be. lays from 25 te 30 loads per acrg 
| ſo common aſbes. Sometimes lays 4 
po. of town dung per gcre, and hes | 
the ſame. of clay on an.ecre of grav«lly |, 

in ing, which has anſwered extret 
well, — The compoſt he general}y mel 

- 24% has been already deſcribed, and his m 
ner of making it, as alſo, his uſe of th 

_ {carificator,— N. B. This 'compoſi! ha 

{wered, and improyed all the: ifferent bi 
this gemleman hay: tried it on, particular 

ſtoney, gravelly clay 3 fram being jet at 10 

Rr gere, it 10 ot at 4 J. 26. 66. pet gere 


i. Fong has. chlarvecds; [that land 
general that wants draining bas a: ſtratum 
clay, wiſethe water 'wauld not be * 
{a near the ſurface, (except where it is 8 pt 
earth). . The firſt thiog to be done, i | 

take the proper. levels, and conſult fr 

whence cames the origin of your don ö 
A main drein then o be properly plect 
and ſide-drains from that main drain: 

_ theſe d be cut iste the clay, qu 
Will generally have before you 
5 The aue the top op ho 


e at leaſt 2 feet wide, at 8 3 in- 
hes, having proper ſpades 0 that purpoſe; 
he would chooſe to fill them all with ſtone 3 


like a wedge ; this latter is what is com- 


Mm |) only uſed, but he has found by experience 


ey ſoon decay. Ex pence, 3d. and 31 d. 
ich ſtone, and filling up the level: 34d 
or leading and getting of fone, if its gat 
oi of a quarry ; it will be lefs if the flone 
i got upon the land, Wo 


lone); he generally ſells his 3 year olds 
iter wintering, at 21 l. and 22 l. per beaſt, 
Alves his calves new milk for two months,. 
ten old milk and bean meal till they are 
ned ta graſs, or feed them with good 


me acre 0s good turnips will keep 20 ſheep 
Wit winter, but that one acre of cabbage 
Wl keep above 50 — The weight of his 


nook, per ſh | and 
b. thoſe. that are fat; the firſt year's 
(lp 10 Ib. This gentlemay's method of 


ting down with barley or bigg, the latter he 
would chooſe in oer ſolls; after the corn 


Wrri-ſceds, 2 1b. of crow graſe, the ſamę of 
n-erals, fame of yellow tefal, 
ſhov N firſt dry ſeaſan. "EF 1 : Thi 

A Us 


* 
* » : 
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aggoting, others 
ith ſods, the grafs-fide downwards, cut 


Mr. \Scroope has always kept the Holder 
reli and Dutch breed of horged cattle ; be 
hs had oxen of 135 ſtone (14 th. to the 


bttuce, lucerne, & e. le has found that 


ſheep, generally tuns to 12 and 


4 ß arable to graſs, is firſt to reduce the 
wuld as fine as poſſible by a fallow, ſowing 


come up, ſaws 8 buſhels of common 
and roll it 


— 2 
A VS OS PRE 
— 8 


5 5 * x a 
: * ; 5 
nd * \ 
4 X . „ 
2 2 | An A | | I D / E N T* F | | | 
: - ? 5 % 'S 4 * s 


This ſeries of experiments made by NM, 
Scraope, at Danby, are equally valuable with 
thoſe of any author ancient or modern: 
moſt of his trials are completely regiſtered 
and fully ſatis factory in the reſult: all ar 
candid and accurate, and demand the ſince. 
reſt, tribute of praiſe from every lover « 
huſbandry. But his experience extends fu. 
ther; and embraces not only the improve 
ment of lands already in huſbandry, but the 
cultivation of waſte' tracts of no uſe either 
to the owner or the nation, until this moſt 
ſpirited farmer reduced them to order and 
profit. At Dalton, about 16 miles fron 
Danby, and nearer to Richmond, this genile-ih 
man poſſeſſed an extenſive moor, which 
yielded no other advantage, than his tenants 
adjoining —＋ a few ſheep on it; a lat 
tract of land in ſuch a condition, gave { 
active a genius much uneaſineſs. Hy'de- 
termined to attempt the improvement, hov- 
ever expenſive—and make a dreary country 
ſmile With cultivation, notwithſtanding the 
propheſied ill-ſucceſs,' and ridicule of many 
f his neighbours;——Tt is in ſuch re. 
fſutions that a man riſes: ſuperior 10 1 
cominon herd, — In the moments of men- 
tal activity, when the ſoul has the courage 
to purſue the viſions of the fancy, and 
realize . ideal worlds. Impoſſibilities exiſt 
only with the vulgar. The character of 
a great man bas in almoſt every inte 
been gained by thoſe attempts, which little 
minds call raſh!” When the idea is ſpirited, 
there is honour even in ill-ſucceſs —Mr. 
Scroopt had the courage to attempt * ww 
e | ES eme 
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$1X MONTHS, TOUR. 
emed abſurd to think of; and he had the 


onduct to command ſucceſs He began 
is works in the year 1755, by marking out 


contiguous 900 acres. In that tract was 
me of the ſoil, called in Yorkhire, white 
uth; that. is very good land, but quite 
weultivated, and partly over-run with-ſpon-- 
meous rubbiſh; but moſt of it was the 
lack peat moor, bearing a ſhort ſtinted 


His firſt buſineſs was the incloſure, which 
e did by walling; the ſurface of the moor 
ielded in ſome places, a ſufficiency of ſtones 
r this: work, but in many other pits. were 
k for them; the quarries are all lime-ſtone, 
d moſtly near the ſurface. — The firſt year 
8g roods were built of the ring fence — 
This work was all contracted for by the 
deaſure, at 5 8. 6d. a rood, of 7 yards long, 
id 5 feet high. A gate, two poſts, and 
he irons came to 68. At the ſame time 
at this buſineſs was carrying on, the foun- 
lations of a farm-houſe and offices were 
ad ; the dimenſions, and expence of which, 
" finiſhed, our author gives the particu- 
ars Ot. A rr \ 2 192 


1766. This year, the principal work of 


arying on the ring-wall was continued with 
eat ſpirit —And a ſubdiviſion was made 
0 incloſe 16 acres, for improving, This 


dere was totally covered with ling, not a 


ot, of green ward, but all black. peat 
ih: Many ſtones . moved that 


Fere not fit for walling, and the whole 


ſineſs of clearing very tought work. 
ing very tought work —— 


. method porfurd' wit that 
ttt and burning, which, Hke the walling 
2 geen Es Pati * 
and ſptexditty' the aſhes 
for ts BE. an acre. © "With the the mes of f 
turtt, fottr chafdrom per nere of lime we 
Ane but in this aftieſe Mr; $4096: ut 
femutale, for "the lineſtotte hich roq 
every where under the farm, enabled lit 
to manure at a OY rate —His lime ci 


| NEE. 
eit, . t ry * * x 


The, tt oy Bebak Us 
Ls PT ating c. hab 0 0 
bee Biffle of cba burn 4 
© ehxfdton' of lime ; 'thefe coft, 
- defivered in — <2 


0 
Hog ron 5 8 


1 
0 


Abe eig being weed, int burn 
ain Jimed, the next buffnefs was givit 
one plong img. which turned in the aff 
und Hite, and tutnip' feed? wat then ry 
rowed in, The crop proved ver, gel 
worth 35s. per acre.—But here I ſhould ol 
ſerve, that before the ſiming and plongli 
began, Mr. Fer. fixed à working bail 
in the houſe, with three horſes and a yol 
M oxeni; to — the bufinefs of cartyit 
orf Risi At tlie ſame time 
| 'Githed'f wh Ne the farm. he ſuecs 
Arten rig th FER. &fiting a fo 
Taper gps from 19 — deny bad afi 


„ 


1 8 
Fe” of 
N a 


| 1677 1 94199; „il: ting ey 
1185 „lis year was ceitiploy 
ce of Waltthg;" Whith” bei 
Vin impertente; rue e vs 
*n(tabrty, whith® provenitdd ny Fre 
aiffitioh Ur? Be rote of the 
Kock of flicep was left apon'the farm, 
WE hinge number” might 7 gained,” in 
tegoſar ron to Mite inibcovements. 
16 acres het, ear yi t 
Ds, were allowed this 3 i DR babs 


1759. The ee went” on {the | 
Wn de y; indeed, it was nds 
h to, that no freſh piece was broke u 
lock of cattle was however i mcreafe | 
n addition was made of 55 Nac 


w 


4 Ee oy 2 calves, 450 2 
l Search bejfers,” 2 fine dos. 


Thi 16 Are already broke up, ed 
Is year a crep of c ours to the 2005 Fee 
litters A the raw of whitty was 
eee 16] erf s thee cattle 
16 W nog eff: THEY 2.4 „au 1852 2:11} $12W 
"1759. The grand affair. of wallag dic 
it ſtop this Mig but a ſubdiviffon made, 
lich inclofed fed"; fi feld of 26 eres; 

Was u Yery'® büe; it ras lf 
hk earth; büt 1905 ls clear ir bf ches: 

e mr {6 which 1 of Kea e —5 

bg,” was tha ; be tg Wer; 
W 5 ny parts ee 4 
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CT. — 3 being hy the 
. | farface » was all pared and. burnt at. the ſame 
rice as. r. and the we part of it 


ts * 2 drons, per gcre, Pen wil | 
_ 0 hey — ved.an.exgellent goa 20 


OB 40. 1 acre, The 16 acre 
hrok Poe, Wonen. 1 0 clover 


laſt, 4 Nele cats, the crop 


C4 r . rex and yielded. a, fine produce 
= rear 4 e K of. Lol ie: 

08g; an | as re, 

Added 2% lambs, - 3/04 ” 49469 = ogy fan 

- wal 


e ſock, of cattie,, to be "BB on wit 
170 8355 ſo. ply Lr 45 up 


were of Exc wet 
them. mai 
a be 

17 "ay 1 is lng ba to repeat, that the imp 


buſingl 
year 90 out —— 
af. 20, acres was 3 this Year, upon: 
ee 12750 of land, being white earth 
mg 1 7 5 as hefdre, and ſown 


4 er nt; wou 1; 
ny 16 ak 44.74 beak u 16: 
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per acre. The IT therefore work this mer 


were. 2 
[The flock of cattle 
this year. 
20 Acrevef turnips, 4 Horſes, 
10 ditto, .. 2 Draught oxen, 
16 Maſſin. J60 Sheep, 
e 28 Beaſts, 
2 Cown 


1161. This year a piece 1 acres of the 
ame land as the acquiſition o * the laſt, was 
walled in, and broke up by the plough 
vithott paring.—The 16. acres, firſt broke 
up were now in graſs, and promiſed very 
fair to be an excellent paſture, for they 
were now covered with a fine herbage, and 
maintained, on experiment, at the rate of 
a beaſt to two acres.— The 20 acres next 
improved yielded this year a crop of oats, 
4 quarters per acre. — The 10 acres were 


alſo ſown with oats.— The diſpoſition of the 


fields, thenefors was, this year. 


13 Acres fallow, 4 Horſes, 
16 Graſs, | + | | 2 Draught oxen, 
20 Oats, . aw Sheep, > 


10 Ditto. 18 Scotch beaſts, 


10 Young cattle, 
2 I COWS. 


Our 3 fays, with great ene here 


[cannot avoid making a pauſe, to reflect on 


the ſurpriſing improvement here effeQed in 
bx years. A farmchouſe and offices ereQed ; 
5 255 The 


N Th ſtock of cattle, 


fine crop of tufnipe, heing limed for at the 
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"The ririg-fence-wall around 900 acres built, 
thoſe incloſing ſeveral ſubdiviſions formed: 
Sixteen acres of good paſture land gained, 
"—_ 43 ib a . of tillage, all yielding 
beneficial crops : A large to ck of 
me. maintained :—And all this in a trad 
of land that Jo lately exhibited none but the 
moſt dreary of profpeAts ; and which even 
farmer in the country would have refuſed at 
a farthing an acre - Who moſt deſerves 
a ſtatue ; the man who effects fuch works, 
wy he who 5 0 en, 2: 4 
ben. This year, the chltionted! we was 
encreaſed by the addition of 12 actes, which 
were broke up by the plopgh without paring 
Phe ſoil a black moor, and of the work 
fort ;. it was a ſevere work, but at laſt effec- 
tually 'performed.—The 16 acres of graſs 
were much improved ſince the ſaſt year, — 
The 20 acres were again ſown with oats, 
und well med. - With the corn, graſs- ſeeds 
as before. This crop of oats amounted to 
four quarters per acre. The 10 actes broke 
up in 1760 were this year cropped with 
cats. The crop 44 quarters per acre— 
The 1 3 acre piece this year yielded a ver! 


rate of four thaldrpns per acre. They were 
worth. 3l. los. per acre. The following there. 


orgs een ane view of this years crops er- fee 

FER. £ 1 ſtock of catile in x 
12 "Aches F allow, 4 Horſes, | Ir; 
165 Gao; Gray": 2 Oxen, MC pre 
20 -u. Oa 00* Sheep. Pe — 


1 Al Dit, 7 Ccotiih Leaks, * | 
5 —. Din, 1 bios ee cattle, 


1 1763 


— 


2 N 4 ; g LES | us. ; 1— i 
ed, Miclds were added to the cultivated lands, 


ing both well incloſed with walls: One of 20 


of acres was part of the - worſt dand of the 
230 hole farm; af a- rotten black peat earth, 
the MWrer-run with tough ling and many ſtones; 
ery Nd what was worſe, much of it very wet, 
dat: was a difficult buſineſs to prepare this field 
ves Nr paring and burning; but ſome well exe- 
rb, ited drains were formed, and the whole 
ared and burnt, and 4 chaldrons per acre 
lime ſpread with the aſhes, then ploughed, 

was nd turnip-ſeed harrowed in. The crop 
nich ery good, worth 508. an acre. = 


The other piece brake up and improved 


Fec-ſiis year was 18 acres of the better ſort of 
raid: It was walled in, and then pared and 
r,— Went, and four chaldrons per acre of lime 
hats, read, and 14 acres of it ſown with tur- 
eds is, and 4 planted with the large Scotch 
do bbage: The latter managed in all re- 
roke ects as the crops already regiſtered at 
with,; they came to 11 lb. per cabbage, 


Nan average. The turnips. a fine erop, 


very erh 3l. per acre, but much inferior in 
t the ve to the cabbages.— This year the 16 
were re of graſs were much improved: An 


iere · re and half was found ſufficient for ſum- 
rops er- feeding a co.. The 20 acres broke 
atileſ in 17 59, were now in graſs for the firſt 


u: The herbage very fine and regular, 
promiſed to become an excellent paſ- 


- *e— The ten acre piece was this year a 

„ öov.— The 13 acres broke up in 1761, 

le, Nee fown with turnips for the ſecond time; 
L 2 | the 


243 


wo 4 — 
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ſo much employment, that no new piec 
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the crop worth 458, per acre.— The 12 


acres fallowed laſt year were under oat, alſo 
We dps five * . Nantes 15 the 


4 


ar. 
ſeec 
ced 
— 
yeal 
ame 
acre 
was 
the 
hav! 


The " diſpoſition 3 5 the- cups * year 
upon the whole, was as follous. 


20 Acres of e The ſtock of catil 
14 — do. this year. 
13 * do- 4 Horſes, 
4 — ö 43 2 Oxen,, . 

16,—— Grass, 200 Sheep, 


1 


20 — doe. ont 30 S. oteb cattle, 


10 Fallow, 6 Young do. bour 
12 — Oats, 2 Cows. lis e 
45 2 
—::. At DEC ee reaſc 
10 leres Wy 
About this time, this very able cultirau f win. 
found it moſt advantageous, in the manage Dalt 
ment of his cattle, to buy in Scotch heife des 
at two years old, to breed, and then ann "PI 
ally to ſell off ſuch as are fit for fating wol 
The ſtock of ſheep was alſo regulated, au Ae 
now yielded a profit-of 40 or 50. ewes au be f 
yethers every paar. | eſt 
at D. 

auch. Some more  lime-kilns being th field 
year erected for the manuring the improve Tt 
lands, which now became ſomewhat er vill a 


tenſive; and the buſineſs of the ſubdividin 
walls, carried on with ſpirit, found the tean 


was broke up this year. The ſtate of cro 
was :— The 16 acres continued in grak 
and made a very valuable paſture.—The 2 
acres brought under culture 1 in 1759, 2 

a 
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alſo in graſs, and promiſed ſoon to equal 
the goodneſs of the other field.—The 10 
zcre piece was. now likewiſe in graſs,” the 
ſeeds being ſown alone in Augu/i the pre- 
ceding year. The crop exceedingly fine. 
—The 13 acres which yielded turnips laſt 
year, were ſown with oats this year, and 
among them parſley; four quarters per 
xcre the crop of oats.—The 12 acre piece 
was this year under parſley, ſown among 
the oats of the preceding year. Many ſheep 
having of late been rotten in the neigh- 


tis on, which induced him to try parſley 


4 2 preſervative, And there is the greateſt 


reaſon to "ſuppoſe the ſucceſs' confiderable, 
us the ſheep quite around the farm were 
univerſally rotten this year, but thoſe at 
Dalton eſcaped without attack.—The 20 
icres broke up in 1763, were this year 
cropped with eabbages; the erop a very 
noble one; 6 acres: yielded 14 lb. the ave- 
rage weight per cabbage, and the reſt of 
the field 10 lb. They were, in all reſpects, 
cultivated in the ſame manner as the crops 
at Danby.— The 19 acre piece, this year, 
fielded oats, the crop 5 quarters per acre. 


| Theſe crops drawn into a general view 
wil appear as follows. 215 


„ L gilt! 6 Acres: 


bourhood, gave Mr, Scroope ſome fear for 
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51 1 8 


. Lenka 5, Þ bd 3 


20; — do. 4 Horſes, 

FO — do. 2 Onken, 

13 — Turnips, | 26 Scotch heifen t 1 
12 — Parſſley, 11 Young catil 4 
20 — Cabbages, 200 Sheep, | Ft 
; 18 — en 7 2 Cows, 20 
r 5 535 10 
08 Acres. | | — 


1765. This year 18 acres were added H, 
the farm by plain breaking up with theW 1 
plough, Without iparing, & c. It, was co 
ſequently fallowed. The foil, the beſt upon 
the farm, © fine loam, 18 inches deep, that 
would bear excoeding- good carrots. The 


- fate of crops this year was,— The 16, 20 the 
and 10 acre pieees, continued in grafs, aui He 
excellent paſtures they; were conſtaniſy found the 
— The tg acres were this year covered with con 
parſley before: mentioned, — The 12 acre was 

were alſo cropped by the ſame plant, con 46 
tinuing the ſecond year upon the ground one 


The 20 acres broke up in 1763, this yea hr 
vielded oats, 44 quarters per acre — THA. c 
18 acres, brought into cultivation the. ſaingſſ whe 
year, were cropped ten with cabbages, thalf acre 
came to 8 1b. average weight; and eig nefi 
with oats, 4 qrs. per acre.—It is needleſs 
remark, that through the whole courſe 0 


this huſbandry, all the fields of cabbages}lin 
turnips, and corn with graſſes among i ths 
have been AE 22 4 chaldrons pe by 1 
acre, * 
tt 
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all GENERAL VIEW. 


Crops. Stoch of cattle, 
fen 18 Acres Fallow, | 4 Horſes, 
attle, 46 — Graſs, | 2 Oxen, 
25 — Parſley, 200 Sheep, 
23 —— Oats, | 12 Young cattle, 
10 — Cabbages. | 26 Scotch heifers, 
—— 2 Cows, 
127 Acres, . 


1766. No freſh land has been broke up 
fnce i the year 1765; Mr. Scroope, - upon 
conſidering attentively the ſtate of his farm, 
at the end of that year, found the im- 
proved land too extenſive, and too good for 
the ſmall buildings he had at firſt eredted: 


the nature of theſe meory ſoils, and was 
convineed that the improvement. of them 
ws a very profitable buſineſs —He had 
46 acres of excellent paſture land; every 
one of which would carry ſeven ſheep: 
through the ſummer, or 143 acre maintain 
a cow the ſame time. Such graſs is any 
where worth 158. an acre, He had 127 
acres in tillage, which all yielded very be- 
neficial crops ; his turnips rarely failed, and 
vere always valued at, from 35s. to 44. 
per acre 3 and his cabbages excellent crops,. 
ning from 15 to 34 tons, per acre.—In 
this ſtate of the farm it was evident, that 
by means of ſo much goed graſs, with 
more ground ready to be laid, of fine crops. 
of turnips, better of cabbages, and no in- 
confiderable quantity of firaw; — oh 
L 4 flocks 


He had then juſt, ten years experience of 


I 
* 
2. 8 
uf 
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Rocks of cattle might be kept, and the buſi. 


' neſs of improvement carried on upon a 


larger ſcale.—But before ſuch ideas were to 
be executed, new buildings were abſoluteh) 
neceſſary.—The team was inſufficient for 
the land, a new one muſt be fixed ; but 
ſtabling would firſt be requifite. The barns 


would not near contain the crop of corn 


others muſt be raiſed. —Another batley to 
work with, and inſpeQ the new team, would 
be proper ;—a houſe muſt be built for him, 
In ſhort many new buildings were become 
abſolutely requiſite, for the further carrying 
on the improvements. — Mr. Scrgope juſtly 
concluded, that his firſt buſineſs was to 


raiſe theſe, and that the preſent team might | 


have the more time for aſſiſting the works, 
to put a ceſſation to breaking up freſh land 
until the farming offices were all ready for 
houſing the cattle employed, and- the crops 
yielded by the new improved lands.—Pur- 
fuant to this reſolution, he began this year 


to build another (and much better) farm- 


houſe, —ſtables, barns, granaries, &c. &c. 
all upon a much large conſtruction than be- 
fore ; and judiciouſly fixed them in the 
centre of the unimproved lands. This work 
employed him during the years 1766, 1767, 
and part of 1768. It was juſt finiſhed when 
1 faw it, and preparations making for wal- 
ling the new incloſures around it. 


The ſtate of crops this year, was, the 
16, 20, and 10 acred-pieces continued in 


graſs.— The 13 acres were this year ſoun 


with oats, and yielded a fine crop of five 
quarters per acre. The 12 acres brought 
„„ 1 into 


into cultivation in 1762, were planted with 


cabbages; the crop 10 lb. per plant at an 


average. The 20 acres broke up in 1763, 
were this year fallowed, and conſequently 
limed.— The 18 acres broke up the ſame 


year, Were in oats, 4 quarters acre, as 


were the 18 broke up in 1765. 
General View.. < 


46 Acres of Graſs. 


49- Oats. 
12 — Cabbages. 
20 ee 

127 a 


The ſtock of cattle continued the ſame. 


1767. This year, the 46 acres before 
mentioned continued in graſs. — The 13 
acre- piece was in turnips—the crop worth 
zl. an acre The 12 acres broke up in 1762, 
were ſown with oats, and yield 5 quarters 


per acre. The 20 acres broke up in 1763, 
were cropped, 11 acres with cabbages; the 
ſucceſs but indifferent; they did not come to 


above 5 1b. per cabbage. The other nine 
were in turnips, worth about 408. per acre. 
—The 18 acres broke up the ſame year, 


were in oats ; the crop 5 quarters per acre, 
— The 18 broke up in 1765, were alſo under 


oats, and the crop _ ny better than ** 


= mentioned. 5 > 


, Je $ Seal. 
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_ nobly” deſerves, Much do I my that it 


A wen DG M ENT or TRE 
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_ Aexes of Graſs. 

22 Turnips. 
48 ——— Oats. 

11 Cabbages. 


127—Catfe continue the ſame. 


1968. The 46. acres — under 


graſs.— The 13 acres are under oats.— The 
12 acre piece the ſame, and. graſs ſeed ſown 
with them. The 20d acres broke up in 17 63, 


are under oats.— The 18 acres broke up the 
fame year, are the ſame. — The 18 acres 
broke up in 1765, are five planted with cab- 
bages, and thirteen with turnips.— All this 


year's 8 "_ „ finely. 


* 
4 « 


| General Pew. 


nag Acres. 5 Grafs:- 

63 Oats. 
5 — Cabbages. 
——ů Tumips. | 


1 127—Catthe the ſame a5 before. : 


oy Ry is the regiſter of Mr. 9 im- 
provement of moor- land: It is with the ut- 


moſt ſatis fadt ion I prefent it to the publick: 


Thoſe who know the immenſity of the tracts 
of uncultivated moors that arę every where 
to be met with in the North of England, 
will value ſuch an excellent example, as it 


will 
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will be attended with the effect which all 
muſt wiſh, that of forcing from the moſt 
backward, an imitation of his conduct; 
which muſt to all prove highly advantageous, | 
and no lefs beneficial to the kingdom at 
large. — What a noble acquiſition will it be 
to change 900 acres, from being a barren. 
deſart, to a finely cultivated farm — This 
will be effected in a few years; for now. 
the new houſe and ſet ot offices being finiſh- - 
ed, and preparations made for the ſubdivi- 
ſion walling and improving, by opening 
ſeveral quarries both for the walls and burnin 8 


of lime, the grand work will go on faſt: 


The old team reſpited from attending the 
buildings, and the new ones being alſo free, 
both will be employed by the walling aud 
tillage alone; and, conſequently, the break- 
ing the uncultivated · land go on much quicker 
than ever: Probably 40, 50; or 60 acres: 
will be incloſed, pared, burned, and limed 
every year, and this work will be rendered 
light, if one of the old — fields is _ 
down. every N e SIE 


If ſo very able a cultivatory wie "Ap o . 
many years experience, and ſo apprehenſive 
a genius, would allow me to torjefture a 
little, I ſhould venture to mention the culti-- 
vation of ſainfoine to him. - His higher 
grounds being a fine light loam upon a ſtra- 
tum of limeſtone, there can be no doubt but 
that graſs. would thrive prodigiouſly upon it; 
and yield crops. probably five times as bene- 
ficial as the natural graſs —But on the lower- 
grounds, which. are all. more or leſs incli- 
_ to . the beſt huſbandry muſt 

ber 
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be to lay down ngtural grafs, as long as it 
continues good; and when it falls off in 
value (if in a proceſs of years, it ſhould do 
that at all; but no ſigns thereof have yet 
appeared in thoſe laid down already,) it 
ſhould then be pared and burned again, 
kept in tillage four or five years, and again 


| laid down. 


Another vaſt improvement in the upper 
lands, where the ſoil is deep (and in two or 


three fields it is from 12 to 18 inches,) would 


be the culture of carrots: No foil can be 
better adapted to them, or yield better pro- 


_ duAts; and I am confident, crops might, 


as fold for 371. 10s. a vaſt produce !—Any_ 


with thorough good hoeing, be gained here 
of 500 buſhels per. acre, which quantity 
would, in the feeding of any cattle, be worth 
25]. per acre. OT Eo 


Mr. Scroop's introduction of cabbages on 
the moor-land, is a moſt heneficial trial: 
I apprehend he took the hint from the Mar- 
quis de Tourbelli, who relates in his writings, 


a ſurprizing improvement of an acre of 


moory-bog, which yielded as many cabbages 


perſon that views Dalton moors, would be 
ſtartled at the idea of raifing cabbage on 
fuch land ; nor would they believe that 34 
tons per acre, over many acres. would ever 


be produced there, unleſs the fact was proved 
to them: But Mr. Scroope has realized this 


aſſertion.— Such crops, or even half the 
quantity, are noble acquiſitions, upon land 
that was fo very lately covered with nothing 


but ling. — Mr. Scroope's experiments on 


moor- 
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t moor-lands, prove ſeveral, points of very + » A .M 
n great importance, — particularly the fol- 2 \ mn 
o blowing. | | | 2 
t The expence of walling upon ſuch moor, | 


„ s 55. 6d. per rood, of 7 yards long, and 5 

n Ml feet high. —That of paring and burning, and 

ſpreading the aſhes, 16s. 6d. per acre.—That 

of laying out 4 chaldrons. of lime per acre, 

is 158. 4d. — With- ſuch improvements, theſe | 
moors yield very beneficial crops, viz. Tur- 1 
nis, worth, from 358. to 4l. per acre: Oats | 
from 4 to 6 quarters. Cabbages, from 15 

to 34 tons. Maſlin, 4 quarters. Graſs, 

that will keep ſeven ſheep per acre through 

ſummer, and a cow to an acre and half. 


oy - 


„ 


—— — CO 


Theſe facts are curious; and excellent 
data for thoſe to calculate upon, who con- 
fder not a little before they undertake works 
n MW »hich their fore-fathers had the prudence to 
defiſt from. . 


, To add any further refleQions upon this 
f MW noſt able and ſpirited cultivators experi- 
s Wl nents, at Danby and Dalton, is unneceſſary. 
y WW They form a ſerious of moſt valuable facts, 
e chich enlighten every part of huſbandry 
n WM they concern—and are pregnant with inſtrue- 
4 MW ton.—1 conclude with wiſhing, in the ſin- 
T cereſt manner, that this excellent huſband- 
d nan may continue the regiſter of his trials: 
is le will thereby add new lights to the cul- 
e frator, and enlarge the moſt uſeful part of 
d natural philoſophy.— Experimental AGRI- 
« MWULTURE > N 
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Crops, Courfes of. 

1K, Fallow, 

2d. Wheat, 

3d. Dung well, 
fallow again. 

4th Barley, with which 

ſeeds are town. 
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Durham. At Raby-Cafile near Darlington, in the county 


for 


; 


Vol. II. of Durbam, the Earl of Darlingtor's exper. 
I. Ed. p. ments and improvement in agriculture are of 28 
474. D. an important kind, very applicable to common i he 
Ed. Vol. II. management, and contequently of certain I tin 
* 5 utility but firſt as a proof that his lord. 00 
"ſhip dees not give intelligence from theory foi 
only, 1 ſhall infert the particulars of hes bul 
farm. tur 
: / | | wa! 
3 1075 Acres in all wh 
— — —I—1ͤ— C_—_—_—_—_—_—_ the 
y 430 —— Arable. Wor 
288 —— Meadow that is mowing ground. uſes 
357 ——- Paſture or feeding. . 
1075 Acres. Rent 800l: 
8 | * 
Oecanomy of the farm. General Crops. 120 
8 Ploughs, 7s Acres of Wheat, WP 
20 Horſes, 45 — Barley, the 
19 Draught Oxen, 165 — Oats, late 
6 Servants, | ö 50 — Turnips, once 
21 Labourers,, 6 —— Cabbages, It | 
6 Boys. 90 -— Fallow., Nen 


— 


N Another Courſe. nine] 
iſt. Fallow,. lares 
2d. Wheat, that 
3d. Peaſe, 
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ty For wheat he ploughs five times, ſows. 
fl. wo buſhels, and gains at an average from 
of 28 to 38 buſhels. For barley after tutnips, 
on he ptoughs but once, after fallow five 
in WM times, ſows: ſeven pecks, and gains from 40 
4. % 50: buſhels; an extroadinary increaſe, 
ry WO For oats, only one ploughing, ſows 44 
his WM buſhels, and. reaps in return about 45. For 
wraips, his Lordſhip ſtirs five times; al- 
ways hoes them twice, but finds it ſome- 
what difficult to procure men that can hoe 
them, in a perfectly neat and accurate man- 
er: The medium value of his crops 5l. 
nd. MW uſes them chieffy for ſtall- feeding oxen. 


Tares, Lord Darlington tried: for feeding Sheep in- 


heep with, in the ſpring: He ſowed them Spring on 6 
in Hentember, and got them ready for the Tares. a8 
ſheep by May-day; 18 acres of them kept = be 
120 ſheep ſix weeks from. that time. This * 
at, I improvement is a very important one, for x 
| ne great artieſe of - procuring fheep: feed | a 
ate in the ſpying, is what has more than = 
„ once puzzled many very attentive cultivators. þ 


ges, lteis to be apprehended; that no one food 
can be made to anſwer ſrom the middle of 
March to the middle of May, which is the 
paching ſeaſon, “ but in all probability, 
ares may anſwer well for the latter part of 
that ſeaſon. | | | 

| Buck- 
From my o repeated experience; I. can 1 
. Ang ;nfaltibly to ſtand 4H 
rough the winter for this purpoſe ; and I have 
For by me-trial; reafon to believe, that rape will 
22 See my report 1764 and 1769. 
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Buck - Buck-wheat his Lordſhip once tried for 
wheat. his horſes, but did not find it to anſwer. + di 


BY | pe 
Manure His management reſpecting manure, i; MW to 
and farm: much more maſter]y than that of his northen pe 
yard. neighbours, and principally by means of an Wit 


excellent contrived farm- yard, in which he ¶ be 
fodders all. his cattle in winter; making ve 
thereby. a vaſt quantity of dung. The plan Nea. 
upon which this yard, and ail the adjoining ſl % 
conveniences are deſigned, is ſo. very judi. An 
cious, and ſo well contrived: to anſwer. every WW " 
purpoſe it is-deſigned for, that ] cannot deny hes 
myſelf the pleaſure- of laying a plan of it Un 
before the public.— See plate 6. Vol. I. Au 
E. Ed. p. 477. D. Ed. Vol. II. p. 121.— ne 
As this farm- yard will never be imitated by 
the perſons this abridgment is intended for, ao 
have omitted it, but any gentleman who Ne 
wiſhes to ſee it, can readily conſult te 
original, work. 52 1 


| Fo-ſhew the vaſt uſe: of ſuck farm- yard thei 
it is only neceſſary to add, that laſt year, the teal 
cattle which his Lordſhip wintered in this 


were the following: . L 
240 Horſes, | : lity 
220 Draught oxen, ber: 

18 Fatting do. new 
52 Scotch heifers,, vet 

2 Milch cows.- ery 


112.—— Which number of catie G 


made in the winter 4000 loads of dung, 20 be. 
ee 61 1 08 f . „ buſhel ed tl 
| prove 


+ It M not clear, whether the plant was triec 
as ſoil for horſes, or whether the. grain Wi 
5 given them. J. W. B. 


cattle 


3. 20 


uſhe| 


s triec 
n WI 
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buſhels each; which is better than 354 loads 

r head. The whole was carted into heaps, 
to complete the rotting ; but as particular ex- 
periments have not been made of the waſte, 
it is difficult to ſay what proportion it may 
be in, but I ſhould apprehend the 35 loads, 


) og 
would make 25 in ſuch order as commonly 


carried on to arable land; or, in other 


words, a quantity ſufficient for 14 acre: 


And it certainly muſt be allowed, that the 
manuring that breadth of land. from every 
head of cattle wintered, is an object of. the 
utmoſt importance, and never by any means 
equalled in the common northern manage- 
ment, Mr. Young exclaims with great rea- 
on, againſt the practice of ſtacking hay 
about the fields for the cattle in winter, the 
great loſs of manure, its inſufficient effect 
of being ſo ſcattered ; the cattle poaching 
the land, &c. and recommends ſtrongly, that 
landlords ſhould build theſe farm- yards for 


their tenants, in order to put a ſtop to theſe. 


ral injuries to improvement, 


Lord Darlingtan uſes a conſiderable quan- 


ity of lime as manure; lays 2 chaldrons 
per acre, on land long in tillage, but leſs on 
new land :—for turnips 3 chaldrons :—for 
vet ſpewy graſs, he finds lime and aſhes a 
ery great improvement, 


Grey-peaſe, his Lordſhip ſowed, as an 
erperiment, the end of March, and plough- 
ed them in juſt before flowering ; they 
proved an excellent drefling for wheat. 

Paring 
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Paring and burning he uſes for wel land, br 
but breaks up that which is dry by plougb- m 
ing. £ 1 yo 


His graſs land is management with great JW on 
judgment and attention, both in draining I fe: 
and manuring. Laſt year 347 acres kept Ml I 
the following cartle, from May. 17, to tte I of 
end of October, and which according to the 01 
prices of the country, amounts to the fol- Wl pe 


eons LED 1. s. d. ih: 
Ne. 1— 23 Fat oxen, 24 Weeks, at 36. 82 16 of ff 
2— 189 Draught do. 24 do. at 2s, - 42 40 
3— 37 Scotch heaſts, 24 do. at 1s. 6d. - 66 12 0 *. 
4— 14 Cows, 24 do. at 3s, - = 50 80 wy 
5— 6 Heifers, 24 do. at 38. - 21 12 0 35 
6— GYearlings, 24 do. at 8d, - 1416 0 the 
1 75 Fat fheep, 24 do. at gd. *, 67 ro O wh 
8—108Ewes, 24 do. at 4d. - 43 4% 0% 
9—135 Shearings, 24 do. at 4d. - 54 Oo 
10—170 Lambs, 24 do. at 3d. 51 00 
11— 29 Scatch ſheep, 24 do. at 3d. - 8 140 
12— 20 Horſes, '24 do. at 33 - - - 72 00 4 
13— 7 Fillies, 24 do. at 35. 25 4 — 
The rent of the 347 acres, at 16s. per acre 277 12 0 5 
Remains clear profit 313 8 0 " 
| In No. z. there was an error of 5l. 125. and i Fo 


in No. 5. cl. which makes the ſum total exceed 
that in the original work, 10 l. 12s. J. W. B. r 


His plou 


= 
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His Lordſhip's cows are of the polled 
breed, that: is without horns ; his induce- 
ment for having them, was the ſafety of his 
young plantations, but they are found on 
experience to be excellent in giving milk; 
one with another, and upon the average of 
feed, they give 8 gallons each, per day. 
They are taken into the yard the beginning 
of N 
ſome hay; about half a ſtone of the latter, 
per day! | 


Sheep, his Lordſhip finds very profitable; 
that his breed is good may be ſeen from the 
profit—In 1767, he had two lambs per 
ewe round, at 75 8. a lamb, and the ewes 
wool ſold at 68. (upon a medium, it is 12 l. 
a ſheep). This is 36 8. per head profit, or 


36 l. a ſcore, But on an average of years 


they have only a lamb and à half each, 
which is'28/s, 6d, a head, or 28 l. 10s. a 
ſcore: profit. In bad weather in winter, they 
are kept on hay. | | | 


In Lord Darliugton's manner of farming, 


5 horſes and 4 oxen are neceſſary for the 


culture of 100 acres of arable fand. At 
irſt ploughing he uſes 4 onen and one horſe 
in a plough, but afterwards 3 horfes, and 
vhen in tilth, only 2. Both 3 or 2 without 
a driver Upon the moſt attentive obferva- 
1 he prefers oxen to horſes upon ſtrong 
& FI { «1 bevy | 

He lays it down moſt juſtly as a rule, to 
break up all his ſtubbles; whether for a crop 
T a fallow, directly after harveſt; and 
poughs them 8 or 9g inches deep. 

I men» 


and fed with cabbages and 
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Drains. 


Is laid, and covered by another, and then 


filling, is 16d. a rood, beſides leading the 


11 d. a rood, beſides leading. — The genen! 
rule is to make them from 4 to 7 yard. 


rendered ſo wet and boggy as ſcarcely to 
bear a ſheep without damage, will now admit 


poaching. Draining is undoubtedly the firſt 


effect that work by manuring alone, or cut- 


doing the buſineſs effectually. 


An ABR IDGMENT OF THE 


I mentioned his Lordfhip's draining his 
graſs-land : He has executed a vaſt quantity de 
of this work, and in an exceeding goed be 
way. When he began his farming, he fe 
found his grounds divided into a multiplicity I cl 
of ſmall cloſes by ſtone walls; he threw Ml gr 


them all down, and with the materials drain- MW w. 


ed the land, which was before much dama- i thi 
ged by fuperfluous, water. He cuts main 


ones 3 feet deep, and 34 wide at top, and 


at bottom; at each ſide at bottom a ſtone ii for 


filled up with ſmaller ſtones, as-deſcribed in 
fig. 6. pl.—— The; ex pence, ' digging and 


ſtones, The branches he cuts 2 feet deep, 
2 feet wide at top, and one at bottom, and 
fills them in the ſame manner; the coſts 


aſunder. The improvement is - prodigious, 
the fields, which before were poiſoned with 
water, ſo as to prevent any good crops, and 


the tread of a great ox in winter without 
work to be underiaken in the improvement 
of moiſt wet foils; and thoſe who think te 


ting a few open- drains, will. certainly find 
themſelves miſtaken, for 20s. laid out in 
manuring drained land, will go as far 2 

half as many pounds before the land . T 
drained, nor did I ever remark open drain form 


+ 
z7 vi 
0 
ly 
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His Lordſhip's method of laying his land Laying to 
down with graſs-ſeeds muſt not be omitted; Staſs. 


* 


he ploughs the land very fine, lays it per- 


fectly level; and ſows 17 Ib. of white Dutch 


clover, 14 buſhels of clean hay-ſeeds,' rib- 
graſs and trefoile, each 1 4 lb. per acre; by 
which means his land is ſoon covered with a 
thick and excellent herbage. 


Cabbages, his Lordſhip has tried as food Cabbages. 


for cattle three years. His firſt experiment 


on them was in the year 1766, when he 
had 8 acres of the large Scotch ſort; the 
ſoil was a rich loam, graſs-land, pared and 
burnt, and ploughed 4 times. They were 
planted the end of June, in rous 3 feet 
aſunder, and 2 feet from plant to plant in 
the rows; they were horſe-hoed twice, and 
hand-hoed in the rows once. When in 
perfection they amounted to 14 lb. each upon 
an average. Were all given to milch cows ;' 
nc butter ſuperior, nor kept better ; but the 


precaution of breaking off the looſe leaves 


was taken, and only the found heart given to 
cows ; other cattle eat the leaves. Iu 


In 1767, his Lordſhip had 10 acres in 
the ſame field. The land was winter fal- 
lowed, and ploughed three times. They 
were planted the end of May, and managed 
in all reſpects the ſame; the average weight, 
per cabbage, was alſo 14 lb. 8 


They were all given to cows, and the 
former experience confirmed that the butter 
{rom them is excellent, and has no taſte but 


what 
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what is perfectly agreeable. —Lady 5 
Jington aſſured me, that ſhe had attended 
particularly to the effect of the cabbages on 
the butter, expecting to find 0 it taſte, but 


was agreeably ſurpriſed at the fine flavour of 
it, fo much ſuperior to that al made 
in winter. 


1768, This year his Lordſhip has 5 acres, 
upon a rich loam, pared and burnt, and 
Ploughed after it only once; they were 
planted the end of June, by trench-plough- 
ing furrows, at 3 feet diſtance, Jay the plants 
into them, and then covering them by a 
common ploughing; they were horſe and 
band-hoed as before, but the medium weight 
not above _101b. which his Lordſbip attci- 
butes to their having only one ploughing; 


for want ef more, they had not pulverized 


earth .cnpugh to ſtrike root into. Several 
of them weighed from 20 to 25 lb. I 
ſhould, however, obſerve that they are not 
near. their full growth. | 


His Locdibip upon the whole, has made ſe- 
veral | important improvements upon the agri- 
culture of his neighbourhood ; and carried 
his own. methods into execution, with 4 


25 ſpirit ſeldom ſound in the beſt cultivated 


countries —His farm-yard is an excellent 
PBIFWRREE, his hello ] draining is er- 

ceedingly well. performed: — his cabbage 
culrore good: and i in a word, the whole 65. 


8 4c 2 


ſ irited,, The county of Durham owes no 
t obligation to this firſt of her farmers, 

for ferting fo noble an ee, 

Fs | About 


7 
— 241 T 
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About the city of Durham there is much Muſtard. 
muſtard cultivated. The farmers ſow it Vol. III. 
on alone, on a good rich moiſt land, and on L. Ed. p. 
but chat which is pared and burnt. They get: | 
- of from 30 to 100 buſhels per acre, and the ve 111 
de price varies from 10 to 205. a buſhel : Some ol. II. 
crops worth 100 l. an acre has been known, 
—When once muſtard has been ſown on a 
es, piece of land, it can never be got out again; 
ind in tillage it riſes with every crop that is ſown, 
ere MW uhich obliges the farmers to lay down ſuch 
h- nds to graſs, which ſmothers it, but if 
nts broke up again, centuries afterwards, a crop 
a Hof muſtard is ſure to riſe. | 


ht The ſpirited conduct of Abraham Dick- W 
fri- /, Eſq; owner of the town of Belford, inberland 

g; Nvonderfully promoting population, eitabliſh- Vol. III. 

ed Ming manufactures, improving markets, ſeek- L. Ed. p. 
ral ng for, and finding coal, making new roads, 3. D. Ed. 


I MWiccommodating travellers, by every conve- Vol. II. Y 
not {ience of comfortable reception and ſpeedyp. 1664. 
conveyance, meditating the making his = 1 
town a port, (though inland) and other noble | | | 
ſe- MWvorks, well deſerve the conſideration and nn 
ri-imitatten of the gentlemen of landed eſtate, Tn 
ied Nor which I refer them to the original work. i 
Works of this kind, bold and active as he WE. 
ted ſh4s been in the execution of them, have not " Mi 
ent {Wrevented his paying ſome attention to agri- _—_ 
ex- Fulture, ſome particulars of which 1 ſhall 4 
4g Ke from our author Sq ow? 
we ce HGY Eb 2 ef 


In the'laying down. to graſs, Mr. D:ch/on Laying 
no WW very aitentive to havelic done in a ;neatto graſs. | 

ad maſterly manner. Of-bay-ſeeds,' he fows 
buſhels, per acre, and 8 Ib. of Dutch clo- __ 
er, and alſo, about a tenth of the n — 
| 0 
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_ © of parſley, for the ſake of his ſheep. 5 
1759, 4 acres were ploughed and ſown, g 
half with buck-wheat, and half with peaſe; i * 
both were ploughed in when in bloſſom, and c 
winter fallowed after, and in the ſpring ſown | 
with graſſes alone; 5 acres adjoining were | 
alſo ſown among barley, and another 5 with- , 
out either corn or manure. The reſult of Ml © 
this experiment, which was very well ima. 
gined, was this, that from the: firſt year to 
the preſent time, no kind of difference ha | 
been perceived. That, however, which wa # 
ſown alone, would, without attention, have 0 
proved the worſt; for the chick-weed came T 
ſo ſtrongly, that it threatened to deſtroy al . 
the graſſes; but a dairy, of cows being turn- 1 
ed in, they eat it up, by which means the 35 
graſs roſe freely.— As that part ſown alone, 
in this experiment, was no better than the 
other, it is certainly ſo far concluſive againſt I ©* 
ſowing alone, as a crop of corn is thereby 
- loſt, without gaining any thing in return. 


Cabbages. Cabbages this gentleman has allo tried ſl *** 
and with great ſucceſs.—In 1766, he had 

an acre and half on a cold, wet, clay ſoil; 

it was well dunged, and ploughed twice 

Turnips the preceding crop. The cabbage 

ſeed was ſown the beginning of Auguſt, the 

your before, and the plants ſet out of the 

directly into the field, which operation 

| Was performed from the middle of Mari 
5 to the beginning of April. The rows were 
Iz feet aſunder, and 2 feet from plant tc 
plwẽant; horſe and hand-hoed as the weeds 
aroſe. This crop turned out but ſmall! 

ſize, but was of excellent uſe for feeding the 

cows'; they were given with ſome hay . 

11 AF SY Ys | | a 


—- 
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butter and the milk both exceedingly. good, 


e; and finely flavoured. —In 1767, the ſame . 
al WY field was again planted with them; the ma- 


nagement in all reſpeQs as before; the crop 
little better; but applied to the ſame uſe, 
and with equal ſucceſs. —In 1768, four acres 
were Planted after oats, the foil a rich 


ma: loamy clay: The ſtubble, was ploughed in, 


e and then the field dunged; after which it was 
ba ploughed twice more, and planted as in the 
"= other experiments. Part of the ſeed was 
weg ſown before winter, and part in the ſpring : 
_ The,cabbages from the former proved much 
' "Wl the largeſt. Many weighed 30, 31, 32, and 
* 324 lb. The average about 15 lb. a cabbage. 
* Mr. Dickſon, upon the whole, commends 
a greatly the culture of this moſt uſeful vege- 
reby table, for. the feeding of milch cows. He is 


determined to continue the cultivation of 
them for that purpoſe, having found them ſo 
peculiarly convenient, that a loſs of cabba- 
ges would, in a great meaſure, be a loſs of 
the winter's milk... | 


n „ N 


dite hedge is the holly; he ſows the ſeed in 
beds, and tranſplants them in rows for hed- 
ges; I meaſured ſome that grew upon a 


very thick, cloſe to the ground, and is of ſo 


tetrable by man or beaſt. —W hite-thorns he 
tranſplants at 6 feet high, and finds them to 
anſwer very well. of 8 8 


Fe * 


3 . BE: 


the milch ones, the leaves ſtripped off. The 


moiſt ſoil, 6 feet high, in 6 years growth: 
lt is irdubitably the firſt of all tences ; grows 


ſtubborn, prickly a nature, as to be impe- 


This: gentleman is particularly attentive to Holly fen- 
the management of his fences: His favou- ces. 
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| * 0 

.  - Upon the whole, Mr. Dictſon has proved, 
dy the noble and ſpirited manner in which 
eie has not only encreaſed the number of Ml * 
7 people on his eſtate, but advanced their inte. 
redſts; and by the ſenſible attention he hu 

given to agriculture, that the nation at large, © 

: as well as this neighbourhood in particulat, {Wl * 

G aare greatly indebted to him for his judiciou Ml © 
| conduQ'in all matters of rural ceconomics, - 
Mr. Clarke, of Belſord (one of Mr. Dic. © 

Jon's tenants) is very famous in the North, - 


3 for his knowledge of mechanics. Amony 
older inftances of his ſkill in this branch, ot. 
his invention of a draining plough, which d 

obtained a premium of 50 l. from the 80. 
cCiety in London, is one, which has made hu. 
name public in other parts of the kingdom, 
"beſides his own neighbourhoòd.— But te 
grand machine upon which he moſt build 
his reputation, is that of one for the thraſh: 
ing of corn; how far it has anſwered hu 
'not being tried, becauſe the machine vil 
not be produced until a ſubſcription is filled; 
the propoſals for which Mr. Young has given 
'1 place to, Vol. III. p. 58 . Dub. E 
Vol. II. p. 169. oy 


Mr. Clarke's method of cultivating turnip 


is peculiar. He fows them broad-caſt, an = 
| epts them with an horſe-hoe, without J f 
mould board, into rows 14 inches «ſind mx 
rh ore | Tt . ther | 
| Turf 


2 I ſubmit to the DvprLin Socizrr, wi T 
ther it might not be worth while to enquire ubeff Pele 
ther this machine has been perfeQed, and how 
'anſwer 8. 1 W. B. 8 _ 53 


— 
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then with hand-hoes he ſets them out in 
ſquares of 14 inches, and after that, with a 
double mould-board plough, earths them up, 
and finds the crop much better than in the 
common method, and the land left in finer 
order, 
effect of electricity on vegetation, deſerves 
attention; he planted 2 turnips in 2 boxes, 
each containing 24 lb. of earth: He kept 
them in the ſame expoſure, and all circum- 
ſtances the ſame to each, ſave that one was 


the end of which time it was in full growth, - 
the ſkin burſting, and weighed 9 Ib, The 
other, at the end of four months, did-not 
quite reach that weight. A ſtrong proof 
that the electric fire had a remarkable power 
in promoting and quickning the vegetation. 


welt of Belford, and one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable farmers in this county, has tried 
carrots with ſucceſs ; he ſows them the end 
of March, on a light loam, hoes them twice, 
to the diſtance of 5 inches aſunder ; they ' 
grow to the ſize of a man's wriſt, and 12 
inches long; all cattle are fond of them, 
particularly hogs. Mr. Wilkie has found 
them extremely profitable. | 


was not at an average worth 1 d. an acre x 
Turfs were dug out of part of it for burning. D. 


polleſſed a conſiderable part of it, began the Bog 
"WY improve- 


An experiment he tried of the 


electrified twice a day, for two months, at 


Mr. Jobn Wilkie, of Hetton, a few miles Catrots. 


On the weſtern ſide of Halſell, near the Lanca- 
ſea, lies about 1000 acres of bog, called ſhire, Vol. 
Halſell-Moſs, which about thirty years ago, III. L. Ed. 


Mr. Edward Segae, of Barton- Houſe, who II. p. og: 
proved 


a 
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improvement of it, which has ſince been 
conducted: by Mr. Parke of Liverpool. —It n 
was ſo very ſoft, that no cattle could go on p 
it during the greateſt part of the year; for » 
which reaſon the firſt buſineſs was draining, bi 
Tt was for that purpoſe divided into fields of Ml at 

. about 2 acres each, by ditches : feet wide pl 
at top, 3 feet deep, and 3 feet wide at bot- th 
tom; the digging theſe cuts coſt 4d. per Wl 

N rood. In about a year, the ditches were » 

| half cloſed up; and all cleaned out again, pa 

Then another year elapſed before any fur. MW In 

ther improvement was undertaken : This Ml p! 


ES | time was given it for a gradual draining, fu 
1 ' that the ſurface might be tolerably firm for Ml tir 
* the bearing men and horſes.— At the end of ac 
3 the ſecond year, it was conſolidated enough ve 


to bear men for paring and burning it, which WM 28 

was performed in winter, 2 or 3 inches i plc 

deep. The paring coſt 7s. per acre, and Jie 

the burning 18 d.— After this, it was plough- Sr 

ed with one horſe in boots, ſhod with boards WW St 

of an oval ſhape, 18 inches wide, which MW pal 

enabled the horſe to move ſecurely upon the 

bog. The turfs raiſed by this ploughing were MI 

| alſo burnt; for the firſt paring is often of ſo I kin 

puffy a nature as to afford ſcarce any aſhes ; let. 

but the ſecond, coming after a greater con- anc 

ſolidation, and the plough cutting ſo much n 

deeper than a man, the aſhes are more in I and 

quantity and of a better nature. This ſecond i "01 

burning was performed the beginning of As 

| Auguſt ; the aſhes were ploughed in imme- 

Aduately, quite hot, to the depth of about; tha 

or 4 inches, and upon that one earth, with- tor 
I out any harrowing either before or after, 

rye was ſown the beginning of September, 2 

WS = ON 3 | | 1. Je | 
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near a buſhel to the acre, which generally 


produced about 25 in return,—This rye 
was off the land time enough for another 


burning of the old furrows, which coſt 
about 3's. an acre; after which it was again 
ploughed, and ſown with rye as before, and 
the crop nearly the ſame.— With this ſecond 
crop of rye much natural graſs came, which 
was left to itfelf for three years, but kept 
paſtured by cattle, and turfed very well, — 
In April, after theſe three years, it was 
ploughed as at firſt with one horfe, and the 
furrows burnt ; then it was ſtirred a ſecond 
time, and ſown with oats, 4 buſhels per 


acre, and the crop was near 30. After they 


were cleared from the land, it was burnt 
again as in the former courſe, and after a 
ploughing, a ſecond crop of oats ſown, that 
yielded much the ſame as the laſt, The 
graſs again coming of itſelf, it was left to 
graze for four years, and was a very good 
paſture. py S; | 


This was the general management ; ta- 


king two crops of rye or oats, and then | 
tting it lie in graſs for three or four years, 


and always breaking up with burning ; and 
in this management feveral 100 acres were 


and are adjudged by many farmers, to be 


worth from 7 s. 6d. to 458. per acre —— 
As the rye is fown without harrowing, it 
ſhould be while corn is plentiful in the field, 
that vermin may have no particular tempta- 
tion to attack it. wakes ; "ft 


E 


This ſyſtem of management has been 
found on experience, t6 be very advantageous.z 


P 


: — 
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it would be therefore. impertinent to pre. 
, ſcribe for ſuch a peculiar ſoil any improve. 
ments; but I cannot avoid remarking, that 
if praſs-ſeeds were ſown with the ſecond 
corn crop, the ſucceeding paſturage would 
probably be much better. The public is 
however, much obliged to theſe gentlemen 


2 


for the diſcovery. 


Hollow In the neighbourhood of Altringbam, one 
drains. or two ſenſible farmers have of late come 
Vol. III. into the way of making hollow drains, ſor 
L. Ed. p. the improvement of their wet lands. They 
241. D. dig them from 2 feet to 3 or 4 feet deep, ſet 
Ed. p. 271 2 bricks an edge along the bottom, and la 
Vol. II. another over them in this manner, p 
fig. 7. They are then filled up with the 
mould. The digging, laying, and filling 

coſt 4 d. a rood. d 


Worceſ- The following experiments and remarks 
'terſhire, of Mr. William Penny, who keeps the inn 
Vol. II. L. at Bendsworth, are much worthy of notice. 
7d P-397 - He is very ſenſible and intelligent, 


II. p. 362. I, the planting of wheat he made this 
| Wheat- trial: upon a loamy ſoil, a mixture of clay 
ſeed, and ſand, he ſet a peck of wheat on the 
 _ - THIRD of an acre, in rows 9 inches aſun- 
der, and 6 inches from grain to grain: The 

land had been well fallowed ; the crop was 
neither hand-hoed nor hand-weeded ; the 

- Produce 34 pecks; but there being a path 
acroſs the field, waſted a fftb; total there- 

fore, 40 pecks, or per acre, 30 buſhels. 

This is a very great produce from ſo ſmall a 

quantity of ſeed, and proves much in _ 

7 35 g 
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of the advocates for thinner feeding than 
common. The expence of planting was in 


4 5 


the proportion of 9s an acre. 


Mr. Penny makes it a rule in the ſeeding 
his ground, always to change the ſoil, but 
not the ſeed ; that is, upon clay, to ſow 
wheat that was raiſed upon ſand, gravel or 
light loam 3 and the contrary ; * he 


reckons nothing; but his experiments on 
this point are not deciſive, as all his own 
wheat-ſeed comes from the Vale of White- 


+ 


birſe, Berkſhire. 


His preparation of the ſerd is, to ſteep it Steeps, 


in a brime, firſt made ſtrong enough to bear 
an egg, and then with half as much more 
ſalt added; in this he ſteeps it two hours. 
He finds it a remedy for the ſmut, as the 
ſirength of the brine throws up the unſound 


corn, ſuch being always the lighteſt. He 
diſtinguiſhes the burnt grain, and the ſmutty 
by this; the bugn is as lang as the common 
grain, and black; the ſmut is black alſo, 
but perfectly globular, and puffs like a puff- 
ball. After the ſteeping he dries it with 
lime. He has more than once ſown the 
kimmings of the ſteeping quite ſmutty, and 
had pertect) ſound grain in return. ' This 
he attributes to the ſtrength of the brine . 
MS, RED... 


1 


* Here we have not only a ſtriking proof of 
2 man's fondneſs of his own ideas, but of the 
diculouſneſs of ſteeps. Mr. Penny might as 
vell ſpit upon his corn. I have before informed 
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His barley- ſeed he ſhifts from ſoil to {oil 
in the ſame manner as wheat. — The cy}. 
ture of barley here is excellent. The 


plough the land in March (but this ſhould be 


in Ofteber) in May dung it, 20 load to an 
acre, 28 buſhels per load. In June plough 
it in; the land then lies till S-ptember, when 


it is ploughed again, and arched up, and ſo 
lays for the winter. In March it is ploughed 


down, one half, or two buſhels per acre, of 
ſeed being then turned in, . and the other 
half, or 2 buſhels more, harrowed in at top; 
this management yields 7 qrs.,per acre, on 
an average. It certainly is moſt excellent 


| huſbandry ; and the circumſtance of ſpread- 


ing the dung on the fallow, and mixing it 
well with ſoil by the ſucceeding ploughing, 
Jos 5 wa 


— 


the public, the length I have gone in this idea of 
ſteeps, I need not repeat it here. Mr. Periny's own 
practice affords arguments enough to ſhew the 
folly of it, though he offers it in ſupport of his 
ſteep · 2 hours · to imbibe the liquor--and then 
lime to abſorb it! and to crown all, even the 
ſkimmings produce ſound grain A proof that the 
ſmut does not propagate from the ſeed, as our 
infinity of Doctors would have us believe. 
"Tis all mere ſtuff and ſuperſtition, allied to the 
nonſenſe of the Royal touch for the evil. — 
A poor illiterate farmer in my neighbourhood 
refts his ſafety from ſmut, upon putting ſome 
of the aſhes. of horſe and other bones, which 


are made burn-fires of on St. John's eve, 


through his ſeed-wheat—a noble and great diſ- 


covery !—[ really am no Jeſs grie ved than ſur- 
priſed to ſee men ſo involved . 


— — wy 


\ 


Or per aere, 161, 12 8. 
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preferable, J apprehend,: to laying it on in 


winter before ſowing, which alſo po 


on the coming of. ſharp froſts. 


L Mr. Penny has enliected; and Lucerne: 


with good ſucceſs. He ſowed 2 acres in 
drill-, in 1761, 12 inches aſunder ; the ſoil, 
a ſandy loam. It was hand-hoed well ſor 


three or four years, and afterwards: breaſt- 


ploughed twice a year; the hand- hoeing coſt 
405. an acre, but the ploughing only 58.— 

Theſe 2 acres have kept 12 horſes conſtantly 
in the ſtable, from the beginning of April to 
the end of September, with — a ſeventb 
part of the hay they otherwiſe Ro have. 


bad: The keeping in this manner, Mr. 


Penny (and his neighbours. alſo), value at 


28. a week, per horſe, or 248. 4 week for 


the 2 acres... 


Twenty-ſix 8 at 245. 4 0) 


Beſides this, his ewes and lambs: 
have been kept on it a month 
every ſpring, 20 at 6d. a week... 
(N. B. It is worth more than 
this at ſo critical a ſeaſon, but 
our n exaggerates no- 


ing), — Y - — EE 2 0 O | 


8 5 


33 40 


It is now in very gdod . and having: 
anſwered ſo greatly, Mi. Penny deſigns ſou- 


ng a larger quantity. The profit is: very 


5 a 5 N a AY noble, 
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| noble, and proves ſufficiently, that lucerne 
is a moſt capital article in the Britiſh agri- 
culture, and greatly deſerves to be brought 
into univerſal uſe. Nor is the public under 
à ſlight obligation to this uſeful huſbandman, 
for attending ſo much to this and other mat- 
ters of the ſame kind. | 


Oxford- From Oxford, our author took the Henly 
ſhire. road to London; the ſoil various for ſeveral 
Vol. IV. miles, conſiſting both of clay, ſand, gravel, 


232 forts, as gravel, ſand, ſtrong clay, and what 
01 5 inn they call a marne, that is between chalk and 

cůlay.— The open fields let from 11 to 155. 
per acre; incloſed, from 20 to 40s. Farms 
riſe from 40 to 1400l. a year. 


The courſes of crops are 
ſt Fallow. Alſo, 1ſt Turnips. Likewiſe, 1{ Turnips, 


2d Wheat. 2d Barley. 2d Barley. 
3d Beans. zd Wheat. . 3d Clover. 


4th Barley. 4th Beans. 4th Wheat. 
| th Barley, _- 5th Turnips 
6th Clover. 6th Wheat, 


\  Prepara- . They plough three or four times for 
tion and wheat, ſow 2 buſhels, the time extremely 
produce. various, from July to Candlemas *. Several 
farmers have of late years gained very fine 

e 05 he OT crops 


* This variation, ſeems to be much in the 
extreme, and certainly affords a ſtrong hint of 
the importance it would be of to ſow wheat 
repeatedly by way of experiment, from July to 

Candlemas or March, J. W. B. ; 


- 


— 


* 


L. Ed. p. and loam. At Beſington it is alſo of ſeveral 


{ 
l 
q 
[ 
£ 


average produce they reckon at 33 qrs.— 
For barley. they ſtir twice or thrice, ſow 
24 buſhels in March, and calculate 4 qrs. 
the mean produce. For oats they plough 
but once, ſo the ſame quantity as of barley, 
and gain upon a medium 63 qrs. 12 qrs, 
have been known more than once from one 
acre. | 


They give but one earth for beans, ſow 
2 buſhels, dibble them in by a line, in rows 
20 inches. aſunder; hand-hoe them twice, 
and ſometimes hand - weed them. The ſet- 
ting is 4 8. an acre; the hoeing 48. each 
time; and the weeding 38. the average pro- 
duce an- e likewiſe plough but 
once for peaſe, dibble them in the ſame man- 
ner as beans, 15 buſhel per acre, hoe twice, 
and weed if neceſſary; the mean crop 4 
quarters. e 


Rye they ſow on one ploughing, on a 
wheat ſtubble, not for a crop of the grain, 
but to mow; green for cattle, and alſo to feed 
ſheep in the ſpring, —Turnips, they plough 


* This certainly is capital huſbandry, for if 
the reader looks at the courſes of crops, he 
will ſee, that the beans thus cultivated are a 
preparation for-barley.—The expences, where 
labour is ſo high, as it appears to be in this 
country, are aſtoniſhingly low; 48. for drop- 
ping fingle gra ins at the diſtance named, upon 
an acre, is wonderful. The produce noble: 
5 + ys i. e. 10 of our barrels, which, at the 
molt moderate value, will be worth five 
Pounds, but oftner ten. J. W. B. 
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crops from the ſpring ſown wheat. The 
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Manures. 


gravelly ſoils, 
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$, 


ee + they * for eee ren: * They 
feed horſes in the ſtable with them, and 
tether * bullocks on Thiel ; They fatten 
greatly. „„ TUG Omg (o. 


* * 07 7 — 
Fx (#3 . 1.h „ 
1 2 76 91170 


Chalk i is iber + fell; coins ; they lay 


40 three · horſe cart loads upon an Here, which 


coſt 41. F They dig often 20 yards deep be- 
fore they come to it: It is of an hard nature, 
but laſts good for 72 years : : they find/itar- 
ſwer bete on cold clay' belle Rags mey hate 


from London, at 5s. 6d. the hundred weight: 


800 is ſuffitient for an acre; they laſt for 
about three or four years, and are beſt on 


yn 

Malt- duſt they alſo uſe ; tha 6 or 8 ſacks 
on acre, at 3s. Gd. ſack. — They give 30. 
a buſhel for coal- aſnes at Oxford, and then 
have the expence of the carriage, 


Goal | 


nf 2 


9296 1712 
* 1 


| 


* Tether, is to ws: the beaſt in hs bel, 


either by a rope or chain, giving him a. certan 
155 to yn w_ for the day or hight. 
Itinotta 418 E WB. 
11. haves often ſeen the lands im the countij 
now before us; (iſo thickly covered with ch l, 
that one would really 1 imagine it could never be 
incorporated with the ſoil ; in ſhort it has ap- 
peared to be like a pavement of chalk. J.W.5. 
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Good 4 Is from 405. to 0 It is 
chiefly applied to dairying : One acre will 


carry a cow through the ſummer. They 


manure the paſtures well with dung and 
mold, and dich-ſtuff, mixed. W Tak and 


foap aſhes. 


*. 


The breed of card oe langthorged; dais 
oxen fatten to 60 ſcore. - Hogs fat in com- 
mon to 30 ſeore; Mr. Se//wood in this neigh- 25 


bourhood; thre" one to 57 ſcore, which is i 2 


certainty an aſtoniſhing weight. They 
reckon the product of a cow at 71.78, The 
winter food is fas of which OP eat 18 ? 
acre, ' | | , PP * 4 

"The flocks of ſheep riſe "2 100 to 1000, 
the profit 208. a head, with folding: Some 
farmers I converſed with value the folding at 
3d a night per ſcore; others at 4d. and 6d. 
Some aſſerted it was cheaper manure at 8d. 
than many uſed in that country. They give 
them ftraw until lambing, then _ and .tur- 
2 90 Tae N fleece 6 lb. 1 11 

Gren quantities 6f: firaw are - here cut 
into chaft, : | 41 161 54 


They cultivate ſainfoine hereabouts, on 
the light chalky ſoil: hey ſow a ſack of 
ſeed an acre : It laſts good tor! 15 or 16 years, 
It is always mon once every year; yielding 
on an average, from 50 Ct. to 3 J. per acre: 


The dee en is fed oit with lambs, after 


they - 


* 10Ct. o qrs. 20. Ib. J. W. 3, 


a - * * * ea * RY © P 
nA * 
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they are taken from the ewes: When it is 
broke up it is for turn ids. 


About Henly on Thames the ſoil is gravelly 


chalk, light loams, and clay.— Their courſes 
of crops. 11ſt. Turnips, 2d. Barley, 3d. Clover, 
4th. eat, 5th. Barley, 6th. Peaſe, 5th. 
Wheat —And—1ſt. Fallow, 2d. Wheat, zd. 


Barley, 4th. Peaſe or Oats. 


 Bucking» About 'Colnbrooke, Solt-Hill, and at Har- 
hamſfhire. mond” s-awerth, the ſail is gravel ; and loam, 


8 55 Vol. IV. —Fallows are ſcarcely known; they keep 


25. 5.10 the land in good heart, and always crop.— 
Vol. III. The following is their common courſe.— 


1ſt. Turneps, 2d. Barley, 3d. Beans, 4th. 


11 
P- 5 Wh e at, 5th. Pea ſe, Gth. Wheat, 7th. Bar ty, 


Middleſex When our author came among the gar- 

Vol. IV. dens at Hammerſmith he repeated his en- 

* P. Ed. quiries among the gardeners, that he might 

gain ſome inſight. into that perfeQion of cul- 

P- 14" ture. Good nurſery land lets there from 

40s. to 4l. in general, and to 61. if walled. 

The nurſeries riſe from 5 to 50 acres. One 

of 50 acres will employ from 8 to 10 hands 

_ conſtantly. They never uſe any dung, they 
reckon it poiſon. Es : 


The kitchen gardens let, on an average, 
at 3l. an acre. One of 20 acres will employ 
all the year 4 men if ploughed ; and if dug, 
ſummer. | 
Their carrots they grow on ſtiff as well 
as light land; hoe them three times _ a 

| | 1 ve 


8; likewiſe 4 women in winter, and 20 in 


BY =EEAULv 
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five inch hoe; coſts 10s. each hoeing per 
acre.— —Parſnips they hoe twice, to the diſ- 
tance of 14 inches, coſts 10s. each hoeing. 

Of this root the produce is very ſeldom ſo 
large as of carrots —Onions they hoe three 
times» at the expence of 41. an acre —Tur- 
nips they hoe twice with ſeven inch hoes. 
(N. B. They do not want them ſo large for 
market, as the farmer does for feeding) coſts 
10s, the two - hoeings,—Potatoes they hoe to 
14 inches ſquare, at twice, which coſts 
3. 6d. a time.— The white Dutch cabbage 
they reckon the largeſt, but the froſts will 
kill it. — Qyere, therefore, why not cultivated 
in the field, to come in before the other ſorts 
are ready, for a ſucceſſion all winter. 


At Kenſir ne I came again among ſome 
farmers. Their foil is various, clay, fand, 
and gravel ; letts in farms at 40s. an acre. 
Farms from gol. to 400l. a year. Their 
courſes are extremely various; among others 
they uſe the following. - — Scarce wy fal- 


lowing. 


it. Peaſe for EA Frft Beans, (garden) for 


(green) got off _ market got off time 
enough for | enough for =) 
2d. Turnips. 223 2d. Turnips. 
3d. Wheat. < [3 3d. Wheat. 
4th. Horſe Beans. Þ 4th. Horſe Beans. 
sth. Wheat. N sth. Wheat. 


Alſo, 


- ; Hah FEE ; | ö F Kio | PX ; gs, | 
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All, 1. Peaſe, or Beans- for | market off 


in time for, Se BH 

Y 1:64 44, A. "SUES TOE | 

3d. Wheat, a "4 4,24 
— iv N 
. 4 — e 0 
0 5 fi 
D W 41 hun Another. X 
| 
1ſt. Peaſe and Beans 1 0 iſt. Peaſe as before. : 
before. * 
f 
2d. Turnips. | 44 Furnips. * 
ö 3d. Wheat. * þ 3d. Tares. th 
44. Oats. 1 Ath. Potatoes. pa 
* — Horſe-beans. o 5th. Barley. F 
- Gth. : ara + ih. Clover and raj-M ren 
. i graſs, two you bat 
; 5 fall 
affe 


They 3 thine times fon wheat, ſor 
two buſhels and a peck, and reap fix quar-W tha. 
ters.—For. barley they ſtir twice, and gain e of 
eight quarters —For beans they give but rear 
one ploughing, dibble them in rows, hand- coy 
hoe them thoroughly, and gain fix quarters. inpe 
For turnips they plough once or twice, hoe vou 
them twice, at the expence of 58 per acre the | 
each hoeing, and reckon the value at cl 106 #010! 

or. 71. an acre on the ground. For potatoes Ti 
they. dung well and plough; ſet | 6a in a. 
drills 1 foot aſunder, and the ſets 6 inches from wry 


each other ; lioe them twice and hand-weet 8 
them 
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mem: The average value 151. an acre as 

they grow. 9 e oe | 
: Their 


— 


* There is ſomething ſo very ſtriking in this 
huſbandry, that I cannot but greatly regret, that 


our author did not dwell more upon it: Not to 
be wondered indeed, when he had been now 
ſix months travelling, almoſt every day, meeting 
with many things that muſt be diſguſting to 
him ; but his perſevering ſpirit could not be 
direrted from his purſuit, — As to the culture be- 
fore us, fituation does much ; within two miles 
of London, the greateſt city in the world, or at 
leaſt, in which, is the greateſt conſumption of 
the productions of. the farmer; but then he 
pays for that in rent. 40s. an. Engiiþ acre, 
i. e. zl. 9s. 4d. the plantation acre, our cur- 


raj- Wl rency.—We ſee there farmers never make - 
barren fallow. —They fallow often, but every | 


fallow produces a crop, and perhaps the crop 


ſon other crops very large.—I am truly ſorry, 
Var” BY that our author did not enquire what their fa!low 
Bain BY crops of peaſe and beans afford per acre—their 
but BY tears, their oats, and what they value their 
1and- clover and ray-graſs at an acre.— Theſe were 
rte. inportant informations; and being made clear, 
would doubtleſs animate, very much animate 
the languid and ſtubborn cultivator, whoſe fitu- 
ation being near populous places. might avail 
himſelf ot theſe inviting examples. —However, 
| ſhall, from the information we have, endea- 
vour as nearly as I can, to diſcover the average 
from produce in money, to theſe 'farmers, or rather 
* farming garden eres. | 

ne | 


Green peaſe are mach | cultivated about 
Chapel-izod, and other ſouthern declivities of 
that neighbourhood. ;z and I have been informed 
Py upon 


affording the moſt money of any other. Their | 
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Their manure: all comes from London, 
chiefly horſe-dung, coſts 18. a four horſe. 
cart load, and a pint of beer, no coal aſhes, 
| | 5 | And 


n 


upon enquiry, that 60l. has been no uncommon 

thing to make of an acre of peaſe, by fupplying 

Dublin. tha t is 341. 88. 6d. per Engliſh acre, En- 

254 money —a prodigious ſum: However, that! 

may not ſeem to ſtrain the matter in the follow- 

ing tables, I will only take alf that. ſum, and 

from the ſame parity of reaſoning, I ſhall only 

value the garden beans at 1ol. per acre in pods, 

to ſupply the London market.—Their- tares it is 

difficult to form a judgment upon. We ſee 

that they gain fix quarters of horſe- beans per 

acre, if the tares are for tipening, we might pretty 

ſafely reckon them as much, but however, [ 

ſhall only call it five quarters; I have in Es- 

gland often given 9s. a buſhel for them.— ! ſhall 

only value them at 58. which is 408. per quarter 

\ —But perhaps their crop of tares is only in- 

tended to ſoil their cattle ; in that caſe, I ſhall 

only value them at 41. per acre, though, upon 

land highly manured as this muſt be, I think 

they would be worth more. Barley we are A 

told, they gain eight quarters per acre, we may il 
| therefore ſafely reckon the oats at the ſame, il 
g not 10 qrs. Their clover and ray-graſs can't 
de worth leſs than 41. an acre for any purpoſe, 

when we conſider how they manure.—From Wit, 

theſe premiſes, I ſhall endeavour to - aſcertain d. 

ſome idea of their average productions in money Id. 

per acre, by reſtating each courſe they practice, ¶ ich. 

5 with the ſuppoſed average market price of the I Ith. 

2 2 ſeveral commodities they cultivate and vend. MW 

L ZIP Fhen, from the ſeveral averages of produce, 
ſhew- one general medium produce upon the 

whole, and then reduce that to the ri plan- Av 
2 | tation 
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And now fir, (ſays our author to his cor- Hertford- 
reſpondent) being arrived at home, after ſoſhire. 
long a journey, you may naturally expect Vol. IV. 
that I ſhall give you ſome information of I. IS 
my own, after acquiring fo much of almoſt — 1 
every perſon I met with: ] ſhall therefore P- <a 


minute the huſbandry of this neighbour- 
hood. 
The 


ation acre, that the reader may at one view, 
obtain the information I endeayour to ſhew. 


FIRST COURSE. 
= | | 1 
it, Peaſe in pods for market — 17 4 
zd. Turnips for do. average — 615 
zd. Wheat, 6 qrs, at 408, —— 12 o 
4h, Horſe-beans, 6 qrs. at 208. 6 0 
;th, Wheat, 6 qrs. at 408, —— 12 © 


3 


oOo OO 


1 
Average per acre for 5 years. 10l. 158. 10d, 


| 0 


it, Garden r —. 4 
36156 


f 
l 


* — — 
4 
3 4 4 


Average per acre for 5 years gl. 75. od. 
| THIRD 
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The ſoil is extremely various: Here are 
many tracts of ſtrong clay land; ſome of 2 
ſtiff loam ; but in general it is a blue pebbly 


gravel ; amazingly unkind in the production 


of any crop without plenty of manure. Rent 
riſe from 58. an acre to 208. a few fpots at 


308, 
THIRD COURSE. 
_ e 

iſt, Peaſe or Beans, the average be- 

tween them — — 1312 | 
2d, Turnips —— — 615 0 
3d. Wheat — 12 0 0 

Ath. Tares, average between ripe- 
ning and ſoiling — 7 00 
5th. Horſe-beans — 6 0 0 
6th. Wheat — — 12 0 0 
= 72.0 


Average per acre for 6 years gl. 118. 25 
FOURTH COURSE. 


. L ad 

iſt. Peaſe or Beans, the average 13 12 
2d. Turnips — 6 15 0 
3d. Wheat "10 —— — 12 0.0 
4th. Oats, 8 qrs. at 16s, -— 6 8 0 
a 0 

0 


5th. Horſe beans — ” GZa———_—_— '6 0 
6th. Wheat — — 2 0 
„ < ; 
7 3 | r acre for 6 ears gl. 98. 24. 

e eee ner 


4 


/ 


ery 
roba 
beſe | 
en) 

ub a 


mor 


none 


He 
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30s. The average I reckon at 128s.—Farms 
from 201. to 180l. a year. | 


1 The 
23 — 7 | | FR 
bly FIFTH COURSE. 
ion | | 
nts 25 „ 4. 
it. Peaſe as before 1 
d. Turnips 1 
at 3d. Tares, average as before — 7 o o 
— W4th. Potatoes 0 
sth. Barley 8 qrs. at 208. 5 0 © 
, bth, Clover and ray-graſs  — 4 0 O 
i | 27. 39...3- 
Average per acre for 6 years gl. 13s. 22. 
0 D 2 
ecapitulation of the ſeveral averages. 
0 ky ; 
=o ; I. 8. d. 
——-W.-Courſe for 5 years, per acre 10 15 10 
142d. Ditto for 5 do. do. —— 9 7 o 
. Ditto for 6 do. do —— 911 2 
27 4th, Ditto for 6 do. do. — 9 9 27 
th. Ditto for 6 do. do. — 9 13 25 
| \ Tx "4b: 16 5 
d. a | . 
2 This ſum makes the medium produce in 
5 oPoney per acre gl. 158. 3d. | A 
o 0 ; 
8 ol Here we ſee, from the inveſtigation of this 
o oer adive and ſpirited culture, what ſeems - 
o 0robably to be the annual produce per acre of 
5 tele garden farmers, (for ſo I think we muſt call 
5 tem) 9]. 158. 3d.—a prodigious ſum! for En- 
U acres to produce annually; and ſtill to render 
7, {Moore aſtoniſhing, always under tillage, almoſt 
FT e without 


v 
i 
4 


Crops 


courſe of. 
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The principal courſe, ſubject however to 
numerous variations, according to circum- } 
ſtances, is this: 1ſt. Fallow, 2d. Wheat, zd. t 
Peaſe, 4th. Oats, 5th. Turnips, 6th. Barley, i: 

| SO t 


4th. Clover, 8th. Oats, 


Prepara- 
ee 
produce. 


For wheat they plough 4 or 5 times, ſow 
2x buſhels about Michaelmas, and reap on a 


medium WM 2 
__ e e eee 
without any reſt I— And. I believe, whoever MI " 
ſhall examine the charges I have made for the Ml tu 
ſeveral productions, will think that I have not WM ca 
over rated them. For the Engliſh acre, Engl uf 
money, this _— a great ſum, but let us ſee w. 
how it will ſtand for our plantation acre, even ge 
in Britiſß money, and it will appear amazing. ha 
No leſs than 151. 12s. 5d. Britiſß. Of our of 
currency, 161. 17s. 5d. !—Here we ſee what th 
is the power of ManuRE, and 8PIRITED cul-il . 
 TIVATION !—T'o fay more, ſeems unneceſſary, 1 
I may have erred ſomething in the principles I br 
calculate upon, but I believe it cannot be much. lee 
— The facts ſpeak aloud, and the enquiry proves 
enough to ſhew, that we wanted a Younc toll | 
bring to light, latent practices, abounding with in 
ſuch advantages to ſpirited induſtry, and the ex 
languid publick.—Languid I ſay, becauſe, our vip 
author may travel, and write for a century, andi pri. 
we ſhall be but little better, if thoſe who have o 
the means, do not aid and inſtruct thoſe who * 


„ 


are born to execute the labor ious part. It per 
| haps might be expected that in this note, 
ſhould have examined the expence ! might _ - 


have done ſo, and perhaps not far from the fror 


truth, but I was afraid of being tedious- cak 
However, whoever has a mind to do that, let 
him briefly ſuppoſe the expence 4, 5, or eve 
61. an acre, and even then, the profit will be 
noble. J. W. B. | | 
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medium 20 buſhels. —Por barley they give 
two earths, fow three or four buſhels in 


March or April, and gain upon an average 


three quarters. They ſtir but once for oats, 


ſow three 'or four buſhels about the ſame 


time as the barley, and reckon the average 
roduce at 4 quarters.—But few beans.— 
or peaſe they | but one ploughing, ſow 
21 buſhels in February, never hoe them, 
and gain about 3 quarters in return. But 


they have ſeveral foils with variations of 


management.— They plough three times for 
turnips, hoe once or twice as requiſite and 
calculate the average value per acre, at 30s. 


uſe them chiefly for ſheep.—Clover they ſow 


with oats of . barley; always mow it, and 
generally twice; gain about 24 or 3 loads of 
hay at two mowings; a load is 36 truſſes, 


of 56 pounds each, or 18 Cwt.—Tares 


they ſow both for feeding green, making 
into hay, and for a crop of the corn, If 


for hay, they get about a load per acre, Of 


ſeed two quarters, 


Chalk the beſt farmers among them uſe 


in conſiderable quantities—but are at great Manuree 


expence in raiſing it, of which our author 
gives the particulars. —From London they 


bring many ſorts of manure ; ſuch as bones, 
cows or hogs hair, cows hoofs, coal-aſhes, 
hot, horſe-dung, & c. 


The flocks of ' ſheep are extremely various, 


from 20 to 300. The profit is differently 


calculated; I have heard it laid from 7s. 6d. 
to 128. and ſome to 158. a head. The win- 


ter and ſpring food is graſs, hay and turnips; 


tho 


A " * ä - . 
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the winter joiſt 1d;4 and 2d. a week. But i. 
nin ſummer, as ſoon as the corn is got in, any f 
© » - farmer will give the feed for the benefit of I n 
folding them. All are folded here, even ſo fl 2 
ew as 20 or 30. The fleeces from 13 lb. Nn 


* * 


0 6 | 

t ; % 

1 . - b. * L E „ 
: — 44 8 * 


Ly 


. 


+ Vaſt quantities of both hay and ſtraw are 


8 the 0 
chaff, eut into chaff, the price of cutting id. a buſhel, MW o 


euch buſhel. (in chaff. meaſure) two ftrikes ; 
and a man will earn at it, if a good hand, 


« * 


a 38. or 48. a day. V 
F ; 1 - r 5 g 1 a "3% f 1 
3 3 3 ak 


Ys 24 3 s 


_- "Detached pieces of information on 

* 8 25 various ſubjects. 
The firſt obje I found worthy of atten- 
E Cl pn in huſbandry, u ere e fields of 
. p 2. burnet belonging to Mr. Scarranke of Hatfield, 
B. Ed. amounting to about 35 acres; and for which 
Vol. Ip. z. he obtained a gold medal of the Society for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures 
and commerce. Some of theſe incloſures 
were ſown with it three years ago, broad-calt 
without corn, after a complete fallow, and 
manuring with coal aſhes, at the expeneeſ the 
of about 25s. an acre. The firſt year Me obi 
Scarranke kept it clean of weeds by hand i; 0 
work, at a conſiderable expence, The 2d But 
he found the plants not near thick enovgh li cier 
ſo that in two mowings he had not above in tl 


load and a quarter of hay per acre ; this oc He 
© caſioned his ſowing ſome hop clover and tre iſle 
foil over the field, to fill up the un- occupied met 
' ſpaces, a practice which, although it make: Ing 1 


his crop more advantageous for feeding, Je 


. 


3 


5 : ; * 4 
me 7 or FM L . ” R 
C 7 a „ * 1 p 


4 * * 
8 Ea * 
5 g 
n 
7 
4 4 
5 


for hay, as two mowings this year yielded no 
more than before. Two years ago he ſowed 
a field with it, mixed with oats, in the com- 


at every two mowings, got a load and a half 
of hay per acre (i. e. 27 Ct.), but in point 
of feeding, it viſibly exceeds the other in a 
much greater proportion, the ground being 
quite covered by the two vegetables, and of a 


vigorous growth, notwithſtanding its being 


mowed twice. 


; 
— 
" 


on His ; ſentiments: in general upon burnet 
are theſe: That for hay it is a mere nothing, 


but for feeding cows and ſheep, an excellent 
ten- acquiſition 3 as it ſtands the rigour of the 


; of Wl ſevereſt winter without being damaged, and 


eld, is ready for the latter, before any other ve- 


hich getable ſtirs: That for cows he prefers it to 


for all other food, as the flavour it gives the 
tures butter is remarkably fine, and that kind of 
ures BY cattle appearing to feed on it with greedineſs : 
cal When I was in his fields, 13 horſes were 
_ and feeding upon it, and had been for ſome time, 
they looked very fat and well, and though he 
obſerved they did not ſeem to prefer it ſo much 


But he remarked that an acre was not ſuffi- 
cient to keep one horſe from'the turning out 


aſſerts. that his loſs by not h inning in that 
ing this firſt loſs, he is of opinion the ground 


— 
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it does not ſeem to add to the goodneſs of it 


mon method, with a ſprinkling of white 
clover; this is by much the beſt erop; he has 


a5 cows, yet they throve very well with it. 


in the ſpring, to the taking in, in autumn. 
He preters greatly the 105 with corn; 


method was at leaſt zool. But notwithſtand- 
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is now as advantageouſly uſed, as if applied to 
the culture of corn. I forgot to obferve that 

» the ſoil is an upland gravel. 0 


my PEO 0 * f RE] CEE : 
2 23 *. a a be. "+36; 4 W. 

5 * % 8 * 19 1 vided % ME. ** * * 
1 => Ly . FI, - l 7 
9 \ * 1 
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4 5 3 
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5 George Siſſon of Bridge- Cafterton in the 
county of Rutland, farmer, did, in May 


1767, ſow upon an acre of light creech land 
li. e. red ſand) in Ingtbrop lordſhip in the 


ſame county, (properly cultivated as for tur- 
nips) 14 1b. of burnet in an incloſure, which 


was ſown with turnips, cultivated in the ſame 


manner. After the turnips were hoed, the 
burnet was laid, and not meddled with until 


the time the turnips were ſtocked for eating, 


which was in March 1768: It. grew to about 
18, 20, and ſome 22 inches in length, having 


received no damage by the inclemency of 


the weather, although the turnips rotted 


much; and I verily believe it did as much 


ſervice to the ſheep, as the beſt acre of tur- 


pips in the ground. They being remarkably 
onder of the burnet than the turnips, I was 


under a neceſſity of eating of it until the 


turnips were eaten off, and the turnip land 
ſowed with barley, which was the firſt week 
in April old ſtile. „„ 


It grew, and was a tolefable good crop 
to all appearance but (being a ſtranger to it) 
I believe it ſtood two or three days longer 
than it ought. It began to ſhell very much 
as I mowed it, which was in the beginning 


of July; the weather being favourable after it 


was mowed prevented it's ſhelling much after 


that. After it was properly in order as hay 
of ſainfoine, I carried it into a barn, and 
' threſhed it out; and to my aſtoniſhment, 


when 


' 
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f when winnowed, there was 23 buſhels of —_ 
, ſeed, which weighed 5624 lb. from 14 only = 
being ſowed. The fodder the horſes eat much —_— 
like the ſainfoine after it was threſhed. _ 
1 (N. B. The 141b. coſt me 7d. a pound, —_ 


/ which amounts to 8s. gd. and the 5624 lb. 


after the ſame proportion amounts to 171. : 
© tis. 6d.3.) This being my firſt experi- 
1 ment of the burnet graſs, the good ſucceſs 
8 J have had, will induce me to make ö 


a further experiment. I intend, (God 
willing) to ſow 12 acres of land in the ſame © - 


til lordſhip properly cultivated in March 1769, * 5 
— with a crop of barley in order to find out „„ 


the beſt and moſt advantageous method of 
p. dealing with the ſaid ſeed, and ſhall endea- 
ed our to introduce it in another lordſhip in 

pe ſame county, and more of my family 
* intend doing the like upon different ſoils.— 


Mo Witneſs my hand. Et, 
v7 Bridge-Cuſtert on, George Siſſun. 
vas | : 
| Rutland. | 
the | 
= About Stamford they cultivate a great Sainfoine. 


deal of ſainfoine, ſow it generally with Vol. I. L. 
barley that ſucceeds turnips 4, 45 and ſome- Ed. p..77. 
limes 5 buſhels of ſeed to the acre ; they D. Ed. Vol. 


re A] 
reckon that the land cannot be made tool. p. 5 
ine for it; it laſts 20 years. They always WE. 
mow it once, and never more, and get for : + 


about 12 years two loads of hay per acre at X 5 
an average, but tbe firſt year only one load. £1 
If they cut it oftener, they reckon that it 
damages it much | | 15 
N 2 5 | Speaking 


* N * 
= 7 Ae) a . 14 1 
” * 


— 
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Þ Speaking of a wet country, Mr. Your 
prin recommends the following drag This 
Vol. I. inches deep, four inches wide at bottom, 
L. Ed. p. and ten at top, filled twelve inches deep 
1574. D. with ſtones, bones, horns or wood, covered 
d. Vol. I. thinly with ſtraw or broom, and then the 
; | mould and turf laid in again: Theſe cut 
_ acroſs the lands, about 18 perch -aſunder, 
would be a prodigious improvement, even 


F to nearly doubling the value of the land, | 
fe for they would kill all the aquatic rubbiſh, MW * 
* | and make the graſs ſurprizingly ſweeter, MW ſe 
_}:* and finer, both for feeding and hay. el 
1 e Gr F 
To Ihus I have gone through this amazing Ml 8. 


tour, which took our author up SIX PN 
MONTHS, and though I have in the an 
courſe of the reading eagerly gone along fat 
with him in all his enquiries relating to a- ca 
griculture, yet it was impoſſible I ſhould IM th 
ſhare in his fatigue, I could only ſympa- Pi 
thize with him; I have had the ſatisfaction 
ol paſſing a fine road, admiring its beauties ed 
and variations, but he has had the labour MW ! 
of making it. In this view, I have ſelected IM of 
many important and ſtriking pieces of im- ene 
formation ; but though I have choſen much 
that is valuable, yet, very much [I have left 
behind; but brevity was the object of my be 


undertaking, much would only ſerve to be· the 
wilder the perſons for whom this abridg- for 
ment is intended: If what has been choſen I obj. 
ſhall at all contribute to their information, I tha 
and prevail upon them to amend their prac- the! 


tiſes, I am perſuaded it would be no leſs 


pleaſing to our author, than to me, 85 
TL | Wi 
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will be ſome atonement to him for my 
having thus disjointed his work. 7 re ns 


This tour was an undertaking; fit only 
for the ſpirit and activity of a mind like 


Mr. Young's; and yet, when we come to 
ſee what were his views, the tour itſelf -is 
comparatively nothing, to his other vaſt 


and - comprehenſive objects; aiming at 
the aſcertaining faQs, highly intereſting to , 


the nation, which would have puzzled the 
ableſt political arithmeticians, how to have 
ſet about. —In this view, his fourth volume 


enters upon and goes through a work, to 


which he I believe alone is equal.—In this 


general review, he comprehends, all the 


products, of every kind, the excellencies 
and errors in cultivation, the rental, how 
far that affects the productions, the ſtock of 
cattle, and every other article of huſbandry, 
the ſtate of the poor, population, price of 
proviſions, and an infinite number of other 


objects of a moſt extenſive nature; all very 


edifying and informing to every gentleman 


who wiſhes to form a judgment of the ſtate 
of the Engliſh nation, the whole ultimately 


ending with that view. 


This part of the work I apprehend can 


be of no uſe to the common farmer, and 


therefore I conceive it will be unneceſſary 
for me to introduce- into this abridgment, 
objects of ſo vaſt and extenſive a nature, 
that are beyond his comprehenſion, and 


therefore would be ſwelling this epitomy, 


to the confuſing, inſtead of informing thoſe 
| =. 3 whom 


293 
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Ed. p. 49. 
b. fa. 
Vol. III. 
p. 26. 


theſe ſeveral points of his enquiry. 


vol. IV. I. | 
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whom we wiſh to inſtruct: I ſhall therefore, 


only extract a few, (and ſuch only as relate 


to the information of the farmer) of the 


- concluſive facts, drawn by our author, from 


EY 


the informations of his tour, by his refin'd 
and penetrating examination of points, of 


the moſt obſtruſe and hidden nature, before 


he brought them into open day light. 


He firſt examines the ſoil, the rent of it, 
and the product of the white corn, viz. 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats, through the 
whole tour; and then by ſtating a great 
number of tables at vaſt attention and labour, 
he aſcertains - the averages of the ſeveral 


degrees of rent, the produce of each, in 


proportion to the averages of rent, and 
ſtrikes the price of rent, upon the produce 
of all the white corn together, by the buſhel, 

From theſe ſeveral large and extenſive 
examinations of our author, I ſhall endes. 
vour to frame a table, to exhibit at one view 


THE 


out the tour three quarters per acre, 


and an hundred other charges. '_-, 
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THE TABLE. 


. 
\ 
6 * 
f , | SEE" 

. x FEAR * . . _— 3 * 
— — 
TAKA — — — — 

—— 


Groſs 


Average Average Rent per i 

Rent. Rent. product. buſhel, h 

8. 8. d. e 

Under 5 39 20 buſhels 2 i 

From 5 to 10 8 6 28 Do. 35 | 

From 10 to 15 13 0 29 Do. 44 ji 

From 15 to 20 18 © 29 Do. 77 1 

From 20 to 25 226 36 Do. 11 | 
From 25 upwards 35 © 49 Do. 81 » 


AVERAGE PRODUCTS. vol1v. 


General average produ& of wheat through- 86. D. Ed =—_ 
7 Yer th 1 

3 P- 49. 

Barley 4 quarters, 

Oats 44 quarters, g 

Rye 3 quarter 3 buſhels, 


Our author ſays, theſe products are greater 
_ he apprehended before he calculated 
them. : | 


Then he proceeds to enquire into the 
ſtate of the rent itſelf, and after reviewing 
the whole tour, and ſtriking averages of 
the rent as he goes along, he furniſhes hs 

| | 4 8 IOl- 


This column, ſhewing the rent upon the W 
productions per buſhel, appear to be ſo low, tat q 

it ſeems enough to make every man wiſh to be a 

farmer, but let it be remembered, that theſe 1 
buſhels are to pay for the land in fallow, the 12 
land which maintains the cattle that labours the x 
land; they are to pay the wy - tythe 


I A 2 


* * ** 3 
188 — WES 9 
„ 7 - * 0 
1 


title recapitu 
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following ny ſatisfactory table, under the 
ation. —I ſhall call it the table 


of average rents, as I do not enter into the 


De particulars. 


Abe Table of Average Reim 


Pg 


i L. Ed. Vol. From North- * to Thrapſton 


IV. p. 99. From Thrapfton to Doncaſter 


UL. caſter | 
Pr 877 From Tadcatter to the deſcant into 


Cleveland | — — 


From the deſcent i into Cleveland to Croft- 


Bridge 
From Greta · Bridge to Richmond 
From Croft- Bridge to Neweaſtle 


Through Northumberland the cultivated | 


and uncultivated part 
Through Weſtmorland and Cumberland 
Through Lancaſhire 99 95 
From Dunholm in Cheſhire to Moreton 
in Oxfordthire 


Miles. Average 


From Moreton through London to Mims 


rous a 
exactneſs as 


118. gd. per acre. 


"Lak, 


-, 


109 


107 
D. Ed. Vol. From Wentworth and Doncaſter to Tad- |: 
118 


Ren t. 


8, 
10 
8 


16 


19 


He ſays, I have calculated theſe nume- 

nd 2 proportions with as much 
I am able, and I find upon 
ſeveral trials, the general Average to be 1 


o oO «a 0 02 


aa Q ae 


Our author then e to enquire into 
the product of pulſe and roots, ſuch as beans, 
peaſe, and turnips, in the ſame manner, as 
he did the white corn; and in the progreſs 
of this enquiry, he has very judiciouſſy 
added tlie variations of culture, ſuch as 


ſever 


0 154 (£7 43 


o 
. 
- , 
+ Fl A. 2 
< " * n A 
5 2 


hoeing, &c. and at great labour, he ſtates 
* tables upon the different rents. and 
practices, and ſhews the produce of each, 


as Well of the boed, as unboed erops.— 
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General 
Average 


"I | Ay 
| : 5 1* H E 1 A Ex 3 2 : 
Aveiage Peass. [Poves| Beans. Rar TV ANIS. a 
Rents. ¶Hoed Unhoed *  - [Hoed * Unhoed| | Hoed: < Unhoed. 
8. . Buſbeli.] Buſh, 7 8 SRO Buſh. II. s. d 1 4. — 
4 . | 00 144 | 00. | oo 22 | 00:12 7..6][2 10 
9 32 18 | 20 | 34 22 | 31.]2 4 1041-16 10 
1 by 20 | 28 | 00 26. 39.j2 9 @| 2-11 92 * 
1 212040 28 | 37 [2 13 103 18 6 | 
-W 132 19 | oo | 42 24 | 00 fz 10 01310 10 
| r 13 7 | 292 185 | 223] 384 244 5512 9 O o| 2 16 b 


> 


n * 
F 


n nme * 6 — * 9 ** 9 , * 1 , i * 
<-> ” * * * g * 8 8 5 85 i 1 * , | 0 ol |; 
= * ; | * * 35 * | 34 77 85 x = 0 
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I have ſtruck theſe averages upon this 
n table ina general view, any one who may 
take the trouble to examine them, will find 
5 that I have not attended to mathematical 
e.uxaneſs; as I conceived it not to be neceſ- 
f "ary; ſmall fractions in ſuch an extenſive 
View, being of no moment, when the point 
of enquiry is brought to a ſingle line, as the 
bottom of this table exhibits. It ſtrikes me 
2æ2ꝛlẽlëq as being a. table of great curioſity ; more 
= indeed to the gentleman than the farmer. 
Vol. IV. —But for the information of the latter, 1 
L. Ed. p. ſhall purſue our author, who till extends 
124. P. the enquiry io more minute exactneſs. For, 
Ed. Vol. under the head of General Averages, he 
HI. p. 73. reſtates the particular articles, in diſtin 
tables; aſcertains the concluſive average 
upon each, and then gives his reaſoning upon 
each in their reſpective places.—l ſhall en- 
deavour to follow him therein, ſo far as re- 
lates to the information of the farmer; the 
gentleman's curiofity I leave to be ſatisfied 
by referring him to the work at Jarge— 
To proceed then. | 


: GENERAL AVERAGE wuþon PEASE. 
{ 1 3 ö . _ Hoed. Unboed. 
Rent to 5s. per acre, Buſbeſs — 14 
Ditto from 5s. to 10s. 32 18 
E . "IS 3 from 10s. to 15. — 20 
Ditto from 158. te 20s. e 
Ditto from 208. to 40s. 34 19 


/ 


| i Averages 2294 184 


—— — 


GENERAL 


* DELETE 
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HA GENERAL AVERAGE of POUSE; 1. e. _— 

ay Peaſe and beans mixed. | . 

— 1 abo. 

. Rent from 58. to 1o. Buſhels 20 80 

bh Ditto from 108. to 158. — i 

* Ditto from 1 58. to 20s. — 20 ; 

- Average 223 7 

re | 8 | "4 

"7 From the firſt view of theſe tables it is evis * 

** dent that rent has very little concern in the 

he production of peaſe : The mixture may be 

"* conſidered as the ſame thing, as beans are 

\Q generally ſown rather with an intention of 5 

ge ſupporting the peaſe than of expecting a | 

* double crop, ſometimes one will fail and 

5 another ſueceed; and the bean being a better 

= bearer than the pea, makes the ſuperiority 

* of four buſhels on the ſide of the mixture, 

* of the unhoed crops, upon their comparative” = 

. average. — But it is remarkable that the rent „ 

from 58. to 108. ſhould produce as large a: 1" 
crop as from\15s. to 20s. And in peaſe | 

. alone, 10s. to 155. yields more than from 205, 4 

5 to 40s.— In a word, the product appears to be 9 

1 very little connected with rent; and that in. 
the: hoed as well as the unhoed crops: Our 1 

common experience juſtifies this reſult, for- ; 1 

8 I have ag times obſerved, that this tick 1 

| liſh crop often fails where it has been moſt. _ 

expected to yield largely, and frequently on: 

22 poor dry ſandy ſoils to produce crops that: 

N have ſurprized the owners. This I think. | 

5 ſhould be a leſſon to the occupiers: of good E 


lands 


4 { _ Muy . . = 
3 55 WV ; ; of 5 1 4 
„ FE - 15 45 9 Ne * 1 sf, 
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_ ak hot to apply them to the produQtion of 
a crop, in which the weakeft ſoils may rival 


„them with Tucceſs.—But the importance of R 
=” hoeing is extremely viſible ; the ſuperiority li 
5 of 11 buſhels in 29 (as appears upon the 2 
3 3 averages) is vaſt; 14 acre hoed is near as tl 
Zoo as twoacres unhoed; this:is an object 1 
5 ol undoubted importance to the farmer, and I m 
demands his warmeſt attention.—It is not pe 
* the 11 buſheis. only that he is to 'conſider, lo 

although no trifle, but likewiſe the ſtate of fo 

_ the land after the crop: A poor one of peaſe th 

ſuffers the weeds:to get ſo much a head, that cu 

the foil is filled with their ſeeds and exhauſted as 

1 by their pronith, conſequently is proper only or 
„ : for a alf ow; whereas, after a fine clean lot 
_ crop, the land is rendered mellow and- in T 
e.xcellent order for any kind of grain; wheat m 
„ commonly ſown after them, and with ſtr 
„ great ſucceſs if the crop of peaſe have been lo 


flarge, or barleyy &c. . The importance, N. 


3 therefore of hoeing is manifeſt, and the me 
amount of the ſuperiority prodigious. 75 go 

Em th 
S Vol. IV. GENERAL AVERAGE upon BEANS. 21 
. on 
1327. D. 4 Gn e ee, rut 
3 Ed. Vol. Rent to 30 AS | Buſhel — 22 pod 
III. p- 75. Ditto from oh; to 16. — wy 22 Por 
Ditto from 10s. to 158, —— — 26 Fm 
Ditto from 158. to 206.— 40 28 equ 

tones ROE 208, to D408 — 42 24 _ 

— — ien 

5 t IVE | Average | 384 244 in 

Hog 7 . | £1 — — wh 


45 e 5 | 
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This ſtate is very deciſive in moſt points. 
Rent we find, as in the caſe of peaſe, has 
little or no effect upon the produt : From 
208. to 40s. is but 2 buſhels ſuperior to 
the unhoed crops to the rents under 5s. 


2 


. which 1s ſurpriſing ; and with beans requires 
more explanation - than was requiſite with 

t peaſe, It is well known they are ſcarce ever 

5 {own on poor ſoils, their appearing, there- 

f fore, in a ſcale ſolow as 5s. muſt ariſe from 

2 the rent being favourable, or from parti- 

t cular circumſtances, or perhaps from both; 

d as is the caſe with many crops that are raiſed 
os open fields, which from being open is 
n hw rent, and from favour ſo low as 56. 
n There are in different parts of the kingdom 

t many tracts of wet unkindly, open fields, 

h ſtrong enough for beans, that not only let 
no low as 5s. but are really worth no more. 
, Now ſuch ſoils, without proper manage- 


e ment, may eaſily be ſuppoſed to yield as 
good crops as others vaſtly richer; and for 
this reaſon, very fertile lands in the hands of 

| a ſlovenly farmer is eternally over-run with 

| weeds, inſomuch that half the - crops are 

d. WW ruined by them; the richer the ſoil, the 
poorer the crop in many caſes ; and the 
poorer land not, in its nature, abounding ſo 
much with weeds, gains by theſe means an 
equality with foils vaſtly ſuperior. That this 
reaſoning is juſt, there is great reaſon to be- 

— I licve,. from the progreſſion being different 

y in the: eee vary 8 buſhelss 

— © where the unhoed vary but two. — The con- 
ſequence of hoeing can no where be more 

iis apparent than here; two acres hoed are 

„ better 


= 
; . 


ht — 2 x R A \ pA Ow” 27 A 
* * 1 "+ Pez <4 * » — pb zo» 
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1 better by 4 buſhels than three unhoed, which 
| difference is very great. The farmer who 

fows 200 acres, and hoes them, adjoining a 

neighbour who has 300 acres unhoed, reaps 

800 buſhels more than the latter, —ls not 

* this an argument ſtrong enough? But farther, 
] his neighbours land is in ſuch a weedy, ex- 
hauſted condition, that his 300 acres are 

thrown by for a fallow; this is the cuſtom 

of moſt countries that do not hoe; bean; 

the laſt crop of the courſe. On the con- 

trary, the hoeing farmer ſows his 200 acres 

with wheat, of which he gets to the full a 

good a crop: as his neighbour : What an 

amazing difference between their profits at 

the end of two years | And carry the com- 

pariſon- further, it will ſoon appear that the 

difference, in. no great number of years, will 

amount to the value of the tee ſimple of the 

land: So great a benefit reſults, in nume. 

51, rous inſtances, from ſmall expences; hall 
the four buſhels ſuperiority, after the balance 
of two acres to three, will, in moſt counties 
of England, hoe an acre twice, and wel 
too; three buſhels would any where do it 
to perfection. The ſuperiority of the hoed 

' 46 14 buſhels per acre ;-the farmer would, 
N therefore, by hoeing gain a clear profit d 
1 II ͤbuſhels, beſides ſaving the expence of 
3 fallow and a years rent; beſides keeping 
his lands generally in better order withou 
fallowing than his ſlovenly neighbour with we 
 —This, it is true, is only reaſoning, but it 4; 
is reaſoning on ſolid, and indiſfutable fad 
in themſelves ſufficlently clear to convince 
the unprejudiced; but common farmen 
want gilding even to: a ſugar-plumb : Is. 


> po . nen NEE 


S SO = 


no! 


4 
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ch MW not aſtoniſhing to this land of agriculture, 


ho that ſo many counties ſhould perfiſt in the 
3 ſlovenly cuftom of depending alone on their 
aps WW flocks of ſheep for weeding their beans ! 
not How are ſuch egregious follies to be cor- 
er, reed ?—Not. by preaching to poſts, Let 
ex- no one accuſe me of the vanity of thinking 
are I ſhall ever by writing wean farmers 
om from their prejudices.— I do not addreſs my- 
ans ſelf to them; but to thoſe from whom all 
on. improvements in agriculture muſt have their 


cres WF origin—their landlords : It ſurely much be- 


ll a Wl hoves them. to exact ſome attention on an 
an object ſo eſſential to the good of huſbandry, 
ts zt and conſequently to their own advantage. 


e GENERAL AVERAGE »pon RAPE. 


will 
the Buſdels. 
ame. Rent from 5s. to ros. n 


bal Ditto from 108. to 156. — — 
ance WI Ditto from 158. to 206. — — 37 


inties — 
bo Average near 36 
0 it 5 — 


* 


The general riſe from 58. to 108, and from 
10s, to 208. is ſomething, but not what might 
be ſuppoſed, from a. crop that muſt be fal- 


not in the ſame danger of deſtruction by 
vweeds in rich land, as beans or peaſe. I at- 
but u tribute the ſimilarity of theſe productions to 
the practice of paring and burning, —In a 
large tract of country in the North, they 
mer generally pare and burn for rape, which 


— 


** N * E 6 a * 
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lowed for till Midſummer, and conſequently 
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* 


ſo excellent a method, that the crops they 
get on poor land, even on moor land of 
28. 6 d. an acre, are very great: this is the 


reaſon why rent bears no proportion to the 


crops. 5 


| General | Average upon Turnips. 


Hoed. Unhoed. 


c 2 „r. 
Rent to 5s, per acre - 2 7 6 2 5 10 
Do. from 5 to 10s. - 2 410 11610 
Do. from 10 to 1583. (2 9 0 2 11 9 
Do. from 15 to 20s. -'- 213 10 318 6 
Do. from 20 to 40s. - - 210: © 216 9 


Averages - 2 9 0 216 7 


The concluſion which ſome would drav 


at firſt ſight from this table, is to the diſad- 


vantage of hoeing. And truly this ftate of 
the caſe is, I apprehend, one of the moſt 
extraordinary combinations I ſhall meet with 
in the whole courſe of theſe enquiries. The 
exiſtence of ſuch a vegetable as a turnip, is 
not a more certain fa&, than the ſuperiority 


of hoed to unhoed crops ; but the above 


general average ſeems totally to contradia 


it; we muſt therefore examine the point 


minutely, and enquire into the reaſon of 
ſuch a ſeeming paradox.—— The prices of 
all commodities depend upon the quantity to 


be ſold; if turnips are ſcarcer in one country 


than another, with an equality of cattle in 
each, undoubtedly they will be deareſt where 


ſcarceſt; this is manifeſtly the caſe in queſ- 


tion. The countries in which hoeing is fully 
„ = . eſtab- 


* 


does not hoe, and the other does. We ſhall 
from thence find, that turnips themſelves, 
whether hoed or not, are much dearer in 
one diviſion than the other. = 
ad. N orkſbire and Lancaſhire to the North, and . | 
all the ſouth of them to the South. 2 


dtevenage = 
Luton 


St. Neots 
Stamford 


Drayton 


Hatfield, &c. 


Wooburne 


Crimſthorpe - 


Newark 
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eſtabliſhed, are conſequently thoſe in which " 3B 
of the culture is the oldeſt and moſt common; __ 
he to one acre of turnips in any county that "4 
* does not hoe; there certainly is forty in ano- 
Wl ther that does; the exiftence of ſuch an 
improvement ſpeaks ſufficiently this fat. — 
From hence it reſults, that turnips. in the 
counties that do not hoe, muſt infalhbly be 
d. dearer than in thoſe which do beſtow that 
; operation on them; this is clear enough from 
mere reaſoning ; but facts ſhould, in ſuch f 
works as this, be the guide, whenever it is 5 Wo 
poſſible to gain them. —1 ſhall therefore flrike YH 
9 WW a line acroſs the kingdom, and form two 
a averages, one for the North of England, the 
I i othes for the South; the firſt in general 
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Hoed. ' Unhoed. 


Newcaſtle, under 
ne 
Litchfield - - 
Birmingham 
Hagley - - = = 
Bromſgrove - - 
Perſhore - < = 
Bendſworth - - 
Moreton =- = = 
_  Befington « = = 
Henley 5 
Maidenhead - 
North Mims - 


5 
88 - WW 
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Average 2 
Average of both 1 14 
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Rotherham m 
Sheffield 
Woolley - - 
pr re erg en 
Stillingfleet = - = 
- Thorne - = - 
Marquis of Rock- 
ingham's Hert- 
fordſhire farm 1 16 
Around Wintworth 2 0 
| Beverley - - - 3 
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d.  _ Hoed. Unhoed, 

d. SW Leads 
Kickleatham, Mr. 1 


Turner 


- - <4 © 0 
0 Around do. — — 3 0 o 
off Gilfdale - - -.- 220 
0 Schorton = = = 3 10 Oo 
0 Gilling „„ BG 3 12 6 
; 0 Rookby V 3 0 0 
Kiplin - - - = 4 0-0 
Swinton = - 4 2 IO o 
Moor- ſide farms =« © = 
Craikhill ' 3 2 6 
Sleningford +» - I Is 0 
Danby - - - = = 3 
Mr. Scroope - - 4 10 © 
Earl of Darlington= 5 o o 
| Around Raley - - 310 © 
Newcaftle - - - 4 4 © 3 0 0 
Morpeth - - - - 3 o 0 | 
Alnwick _— — w =o 4 0 Oo 
gBeifor - - - -2 5 o 
Waren = xo © 
Helton, - - - - 2 15 © 
Fenton - - » - 3 10 0 
Rothbury . 3 0 o 
Fe Cambo.. - :- = «46.0 
/ 0 Glenwelt = - - 4 0 
J 0 Carliſle - eo SD 2 10 0 
Pennith  -: <- - 
Keſwick - - - 2 15 0 
| Kendal — 8 - | 5 10 o 
o Preſton <= 6 
Altringham - - = | 7 0'0 
Average 214 © 3 1 9 


Kick 


Average of both 2 17 10k 
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General A of the North 2 17 101 
Of the the South - 1 14 45 


Tirnipe dearer in the North than 
in the South . 


— A — 


* 


Average of hoed crops in the 
North - - - 2 14 0 


on ore gh. J 


Hoed ones dearer in the former by o 11 3 


Average of unhoed crops in the 


Norte - = 3 
In the South „„ 


1 


+ 
0 


 Vahoed dearer in the former by 1 15 9 


— — 


From this compariſon it plainly appears, 
that this vegetable is in general dearer in 
the North than in the South; and I ſhould 


- remark, that the more the 1 was extended 


through the North, the greater diſpropor- 


5 tion would be found between the quantity 


hoed and not hoed; and the farther it was 


extended in the South, the more in propor- 


tion would be found to be hoed ; hence 
ariſes the ſeeming ſuperiority of the "unhoed 
crops. The unhoed average in the North 
being ſuperior to that of the hoed, is owing 
to the ſame reaſon ; ſeveral places are 


minuted where Amp are ſo ſcarce as to be 
valued, 


pg 2,06 wb _=Co# 
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valued, even for cattle, at 7 and 81.. This 
raiſes the averages of the unhoed crops, for 


we may be aſſured, from ſuch ſcarcity, that 
hoeing is quite unknown. 


But there is another very ſtrong and con- 
vincing proof, that, in every country, hoed 
turnips are ſuperior to unhoed ones, and that 
is, the ſeveral compariſons made in the re- 
ſpeAive places; for inſtance, near Lichfield, 


the hoed crops fell at 35 s. but the unhoed 


at only 20s. Near Birmingham, the hoed 


at 40s. the unhoed at no more than 208. 


Around the Marquis of Rockingbam's, the 
hoed at 40 8s. the unhoed at only 20s. At 
Raby-caſtle, the hoed at 51. the unhoed 31. 
10s. Near Newcaſile, the hoed 4 l. 4s. 


the unhoed only 31. Theſe places include 


both the North and South ; the ſuperiority 
of the hoed crops 1s very great; and the 
compariſon being made on the ſame ſoils, 
and in the ſame places, it amounts to a de- 
monſtration. . Z 


Thoſe gentlemen who are unprejudiced, 
or who have practiſed agriculture, may per- 
haps be ſurpriſed at my beſtowing ſo much 
attention, in proving what 1s acknowledged 
by the moſt ſenſible part of mankind ; but 


they are not acquainted, nor poſſibly can 


conceive, the number of ſticklers in the 
North, even among gentlemen for tbe good 
od way, and as to the nine-tenths of the 
farmers, they treat the idea of hoeing with 
contempt.— But in what manner, ſay ſome, 
is this change to be effected? I reply not 
without trouble; a man muſt not expect to 

ſtamp 


30 | 


* 3 85 9 * 3 3 g 8 
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F 4 * 7 
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ſtamp with his foot, and have hoed plants 


fprout from the ſoil. The firſt object is to 
enter ſpiritedly into the hoeing huſbandry 


themſelves, and not be contented with the 
hoers of the neighbourhood, if they do not 
' underſtand the work in perfection. Men are 


eaſily enough to be procured in every part of 
Britain, that will change their reſidence for 
a time if they are well paid. Some land- 
lords, who own ſeveral thouſands of acres 
of land, have talked to me of the difficulty 
of getting turnip hoers; were I poſſeſſed of 
a tenth of their eſtates I would have them 


from Indus, rather than go without them : 


But the difficulty is nothing, a little reſolu- 


tion and money would overcome ſuch paltry 


objections . They ſhould never ſuffer an 
acre of turnips to be ſeen on their own land 
that was not hoed in the laſt perfection, ex- 
cept here and there a ſtripe left- quite un- 
hoed, for the tenant to ſee the difference. 
This has been the plan of that excellent 
cultivator, the Marquis of Rockingham. 


Whatever depended on praiſe and encou- 
ragement to the tenants ſhould be exerted, 
for kind words from a good landlord will 
always have their weight. Mr. Crowe, of 
Kiplin, purchaſed a large filver cup laſt 
ſpring, upon which 1s engraved, For ly 
e - * 


I bave ſome reaſon for this remark: in 
Hertfordſhire no plough ſtirs without four horſes 
and a driver, except my own. I have ploughs, 
horſes, and men from Szfo/k, and if I lived in 
the Highlands of Scotland I would have good 
turnip hoers. „ Tous. 


We”. 
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ts /r acres of boed turnips, 1769, and a ſpace © „ 
to left for the tenants name that wins it. It is * bw 
to be diſplayed on the rent day, and delivered | 
ze on that which follows. The thought was 


ot an excellent one, and will, beyond doubt, 
re have a good effect &. 


d- I cannot refrain remarking, how muck 
ES more honourable to the Donor, and beneficial to 
ty the public, is this diſpoſition of a ſilver cup, : 
of chan that ſtrange cuſtom of giving them for Fe 
m | horſe-racing. J. W. B. | 
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